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In view of this, your Lordship might see fit to express satisfaction to the German. 
Government at the manner in which this incident has dealt with. 
T have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Ineclosure in No. 2. 


Captain Berndt to Captain Cullen. 

(‘Translation.) 

Sir, Fort Johnston, September 9, 1895. 

1 HAVE the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter regarding the 
affair of Her Majesty’s ship “ Pioneer ” at Mbampa Bay. 

As you may know already, Captain Rhoades previously gave me verbal notice of 
the incident. On my way down here I therefore landed a party of soldiers there. and 
gave orders, after an unsatisfactory interview with the natives concerned, to fire and 
storm the village in question. On this occasion three of Mbampa’s men were killed. 
I had the village burnt after I was in possession. This has been a heavy loss for those 
natives, as all their houses are built on stones lying in the water and on high rocky 
hills, for which they have to drag the material up to those stones and upon these 
rocks. Further, the people lost much of their movable property, and T confiscated a 
number of their goats, out of which I gave as a recompense goats to your ill- 
treated men. 

Sir, as you will observe by the above statement, I have brought punishment upon 
the offenders as quickly and energetically as possible. 

I trust that this revenge for the insult to the British flag will give you 
satisfaction. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) BERNDT, 
Acting Commandant, German Nyasa District. 





No. 3. 


Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.— (Received January 4, 1896.) 


No. 129. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, October 15, 1895. 
IN reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 81 of the 30th J uly, 1895, I have 
the honour to say that it would be exceedingly difficult and inconvenient at the present 
moment to dispatch an official for the purpose of fixing by astronomical observations 
the point on the south-western frontier which is touched by the 14th parallel of south 
latitude, as the country to be traversed is in a very disturbed condition owing to the 
hostility displayed towards us by a Yao Chief named Tambala, who has been joined by 
another Yao named Mpemba. I propose, however, if all goes well with the ensuing 
Zarafi expedition to direct our forces afterwards against Tambala, and after bringing 
him to reason, to occupy his country. I will then endeavour to carry out your 
Lordship’s wishes in the matter of fixing this point on the boundary. At present to 
dispatch an expedition thither would be impossible, as we require every man we have 
got for the Zarafi campaign. The prospectors who are directing themselves to the 
regions supposed to contain gold on the western boundary of the Protectorate are now: 
mostly travelling through the Marimba country or up from the south through Portu- 
guese territory. 
: ‘ I have, &e. 


(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


Ss sssssssssssessesssssisshsnesesssssiessnsesnnsnssni 
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No. 4. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—( Received January 4, 1896.) 


(No. 130. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, October 15, 1895. 

WITH regard to your Lordship’s despatch No. 80 of the 30th July, 1895, I 
have the honour to point out, in regard to judicial fines and fees collected in the 
British South Africa Company’s territory, that my original suggestion has been 
slightly misunderstood, no doubt, because not expressed with safticient clearness. 
I did not refer to Consular fees collected in the Company’s territory, which, of 
course, would go through me to the Foreign Office. I referred to those fees and 
fines levied by judicial officers in the Company’s territories such as Dr. Watson or 
Mr. Marshall, who hold a warrant from the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
and who administer justice in the Tanganyika and Mweru districts. As a matter 
of fact, these gentlemen have levied no judicial fees or fines since they received their 
warrants, but I wish to know whether, in the case of their doing so, the money 
should be paid into the revenues of the British South Africa Company. 

Justice is administered in the British South Africa Company’s territories as in 
the British Central Africa Protectorate under “ The Africa Order in Council of 1889” 
by officials holding the warrant of the Secretary of State for Poreign Affairs. 
Until quite recently all the fees and fines thus collected were ordered to be sent in 
common with Consular fees to the Treasury. When, therefore, it was decided that 
all judicial fees and fines levied within the Protectorate should be applied henceforth 
to the revenues of the Protectorate, I thought it best for the guidance of 
Messrs. Marshall, Watson, and others, to ask whether such fees and fines as they 
might collect in the administration of justice under the Africa Order in Council 
should not, instead of being forwarded to the Treasury, be turned over to the 
revenue of the British South Africa Company. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No. 5. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received January 4, 1896.) 


0. 133. Central Africa.) 
y Lord, The Residency, Zomba, October 18, 1895. 

IT is with considerable hesitation that I approach your Lordship on the subject 
of this despatch, as I can so thoroughly realize the financial difficulties of providing 
for the needs of our new Protectorates and spheres of influence in Africa. 

At the same time I feel that the time has arrived when I should no longer leave 
your Lordship in ignorance of the very inadequate character of the gun-boats on Lake 
Nyasa. In attempting to carry on the police work and Administration transport on 
those waters a disaster may at any time occur owing to the unsuitable nature of. these 
boats and the stormy lake they have to navigate. 

When the Government decided. that armed vessels should be placed on Lake 
Nyasa to put down the Slave Trade the task was assigned to the Admiralty to fulfil as 
far as their finances would permit. While devoting sufficient funds for the purpose, 
the Admiralty, anotunateh , never thought to consult authorities as fully acquainted 
with the lake as myself, and, in consequence, boats were ordered which might be 
suited to a deep river, but which are as much out of place on Lake Nyasa—which is 
really a stormy inland sea—as a Thames steam-launch would be for the a ee 
navigation of the British Channel. Just as the boats were being completed, I sent 
Mr. Belcher, now Vice-Consul at Quilimane, back to England to confer with the 
British South Africa Company as to the kind of steamer which they were then 
proposing to on Lake Nyasa. Mr. Belcher’s presence in England was taken 
advantage of by the Foreign Office to supply the Admiralty with information in regard 
to the gun-boats then being built, Mr. Belcher being thoroughly acquainted with Lake 
Nyasa, in addition to his experience as an officer in the service of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company. Mr. Belcher succeeded in getting a few changes effected without 
materially altering the contract, but he was not in time to prevent two gun-boats 


being dispatched to Lake Nyasa which should never have been designed by their con- 
structors for navigating a rough sea. The work of Messrs. Yarrow in regard to these 
gun-boats has been of a very unsatisfactory nature, reflecting anything but credit on 
this somewhat overrated firm. 

Soon after the boats were launched on Lake Nyasa it became evident to the naval 
officers in command of them that they were very dangerous in rough weather, and that 
journeys about the lake must be limited, as far as possible, to rapid trips from port to 
port in smooth weather. I am informed, and I believe correctly, that the dangerous 
nature of those boats was so strongly felt by the naval officers and men that a protest 
would have been made against the unjustifiable risk of their lives in this service had 
they not been made aware that the Admiralty intended shortly handing the boats over 
to the Administration of the British Central Africa Protectorate. [I would suggest, if 
further information is desired on this point, that Commander Charles Hope Roberto; 
R.N., C.M.G., might be Pek ea, he will probably be able to confirm my 
opinions in this respect. I have made repeated voyages in these gun-boats myself, and 
I can assure your Lordship that on several occasions we have been very near a catas- 
trophe. ‘The vessels are absurdly small and narrow of beam. Despite the rolling- 
chocks which we have now put on them, they roll so heavily in a beam or cross sea that 
they are on the point of capsizing. When facing a heavy sea, end on, the pitching is 
so violent that the vessel is strained, 

During the latter part of the time that these vessels were worked by the Admiralty 
the problem was solved by taking the vessels out as little as possible, or making short 
trips from port to port. Since the boats have been taken over by the Administration, 
and a regular monthly service has been established for the purpose of thoroughly policing 
the lake, for carrying the Administration mails, passengers, and troops, the boats have 
several times been much too near disaster for the situation to be viewed any longer with 
equanimity. In fact, it has come to this, that either they must be useless to us for the 
purposes for which they were acquired, or else we must continue once a-month to risk 
lives in an unjustifiable manner by sending men to sea in a vessel which is not seaworthy. 
Tam bound to say that both the officers and warrant officers now serving on the lake have 
borne their hardships very cheerfully, and still endeavour to do the best they can with 
these gun-boats, but it has been intimated to me that most of them will not see their 
way to continue their service beyond the stipulated time, as they do not consider them- 
selves called upon to risk their lives in this unnecessary manner. The other steamers 
on the lake that often navigate in rough weather are perfectly seaworthy. The fine 
German steamer the “‘ Hermann von Wissmann”’ plies on the lake in all weathers, and 
has no need to concern herself with its storms, as she is perfectly safe. The same ma 
be said of the African Lakes Company’s steamer the “ Domira.” Even the s 
Mission steamer the ‘“‘ Charles Jansen” was by her build and construction a much 
more seaworthy boat than either of these gun-vessels, which Messrs. Yarrow, with 
provoking obstinacy, appear to have constructed throughout for use on some river, and 
not.on a large inland sea, 

Of course, the whole question may be raised whether it is worth our while to go 
to any more trouble and expense about patrolling Lake Nyasa with gun-vessels. I 
think it is. I think it will be found in the long run to save us very much greater ~ 
expense than the maintenance of a police force twice that of our present strength. I 
think, also, seeing the activity of the Germans in this part of Africa, it would be a pity 
that the English Government should no longer have its flag flying on Lake Nyasa. Apart 
from all this, there is a great deal of transport on the lake to be done for the Admini- 
stration. Garrisons have to be relieved; troops conveyed from point to point when 
necessary ; Administration officials have to be taken up and down the lake ; mails and 
stores must be conveyed, and if we cannot do this by our own steamers if means the 
payment of considerable sums to be added to our ordinary transport account. In the 
second Makanjira campaign of 1893, the transport expenses on the lake amounted to 
over 1,200/., which had to be paid to the African Lakes Company. Undoubtedly the 
use of these gun-boats since the 1st April has been of very great service to us. Canoes 
conveying slaves across the lake have been stopped; dhows plying to the Arab ports 
on the Portuguese coast of Nyasa have been visited ; several risings of Slave Traders 
have been put down simply by the appearance of a gun-boat without having recourse 
to force; a great deal of surveying and sounding has been done, and t improve- 
ments have been effected both on the “bar” at the entrance to the lake and on the 
“bar” at the entrance to Lake Malombe. I, personally, should be in favour of 
increasing our naval strength on Lake Nyasa rather than of diminishing it, with the 
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ultimate intention of throwing on to it a good deal of the police work which we should 
otherwise have to perform by an increased land force. 

Under these circumstances, I venture to submit to your Lordship’s consideration 
the following proposal :— 

That one of the existing gun-boats should be sold to either the Universities’ 
Mission or the African Lakes Corporation for what it will fetch (we shall probably get 
3,000/. for it); that a further and special grant should be made to us of something like 
5,000/., or whatever is sufficient to bring up the total sum to be spent on this steamer, 
including the amount realized by the sale of one gun-boat, to 8,000/.,* which is what 
Commander Cullen, R.N.R., the Senior Naval Officer on the lake, estimates the cost to 
be of constructing this new steamer and of conveying it and putting it together on 
Lake Nyasa. 

One of the two existing gun-boats would be retained, but would be only used for 
short trips about the south end of the lake, and, above all, for the patrolling of the 
south-eastern gulf, where so much slave-trading is carried on by canoes. 

I inclose specifications and plans drawn up by Commander Cullen, R.N.R, If 
your Lordship should be able to help us to get this new steamer in the coming year, 
Se ad be placed in the hands of the Crown Agents, so that tenders might be 
invited. 

Commander Cullen makes certain suggestions as to the best firms. I would 
deprecate the contract being given to Messrs. Yarrow. I do not think their work 
satisfactory, and it is very expensive. 

As I stated at the commencement of this despatch, I am fully aware of the 
difficulties your Lordship has to meet with in matters of finance connected with the 
development of Africa. Therefore, I shall not be surprised to learn that nothing can 
at rns be done in regard to furnishing us with this new steamer, and in such a case 
I shall strive to do as well as I can with the means at my disposal. I was only moved 
to write this despatch by the fear that unless during next year some promise can be 
held out of a better steamer being placed on the lake, the officers and men now en 
will not continue their term of service, and, under these circumstances, we should find 
it very difficult to get others to take their place. 

I should also state that it is because the present officers and men have done such 
excellent work already in our service, and have so greatly improved our hold on the 
lake, that I am desirous of giving their views special consideration. Apart from this, 
also, I feel very reluctant to continue my own journeys about the lake with the 
imminent risk of being drowned in every petty squall that arises. 

Would it be possible to obtain the 5,000/. referred to as a loan, and to gradually 
pay off this loan out of the revenues of the Protectorate ? 

The “ Dove,” paddle-steamer, is working very well on the Upper Shiré, and should 
be excepted from the complaints and strictures which I have applied to the other two 
vessels plying on the lake. 

I have, &c. : 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


P.S.—In the event of this new steamer being sanctioned, I need hardly say that 
the sooner it is put in hand and sent out the better, so that it might be conveyed to 
the Upper Shiré before the dry months. 

) = Se: ae 





Inclosure 1 in No. 5. 


General Description of a proposed Gun-boal for service of British Central Africa 
Association on Lake Nyasa. 


LENGTH between perpendiculars 120 feet, beam 22 feet, depth 14 feet. 
Schooner rigged, pole masts; §-in. steel plates, screw steamer, teak decks, deck- 
houses, and skylights; double bottom fore and aft, water ballast in double-bottom 
pee fitted with filling, emptying, air and sounding pipes, and connections to ballast 
onkey. 
Bulkheads six in number, watertight doors as required; Nos. 3 and 4 bulkheads 
deaded with white wood and space filled in with felt or silicate cotton. 


: ir is, 7,0002. for the cost of the steamer and 1,000/. for its transport to Lake Nyasa. 


(400 
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Sluice valves fitted to each compartment. 

Bilge pumps to connect with engine-room. 

Aotsrinendiledtit as per plan. 7 

Steam windlass forward and steam winch aft; steam steering engine in engine- 
room, leads to wheel on bridge, hand steering gear aft. 

Fitted to four boats amidships, two 18 fect and two 12 feet. 

Bar keel and bilge keels. 

Two marine boilers of mild steel, compound engines, condenser, feed-pumps on 
engine and two donkey engines; speed 13 knots, to burn wood or coal. 

Draught, with tanks full, cargo, and stores, not to excead 8 ft. 6 in. 

Tanks to be sheathed fore and aft, except on engine-room. 

Anchors to heave into hawse pipes, 150 fathoms cable on each. 

Hawsers, two 120-fathom 2-in. steel wire, with reels, &c., complete ; four 5-in. 


Fort Johnston, August 14, 1895. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 5, 


Extract from Letter of Commander Percy Cullen, R.N.R., forwarding Plans « f new 
Gun-boats. 


I HAVE the honour to submit for your approval the rough design for a new 
gun-boat, which will be suitable for the work required and a safe and seaworthy 
vessel, able to face the strong gales and heavy seas of Lake N yasa, which the present 
gun-boats are not strong enough to do for any length of time. I inclose designs and 
specifications. The firms I would suggest to be invited to tender for the construction, 
if the plans are sanctioned, are: Messrs. Harland and Wolff, Belfast ; Messrs. Raylton, 
Dixon, and Co., Middlesborough ; Messrs. Caird and Sons, Greenock ; and Messrs. Gray 
and Co., West Hartlepool; but not Messrs. Yarrow and Co., as they are about the 
most expensive firm in Great Britain. The approximate cost in England should not 
be more than 7,0001.; perhaps 6,5001. 

With regard to the proposed new steamer, as you see by the design, she will be 
able to carry a good amount of cargo, and the whole of the Administration stores and 
passengers; troops and their baggage could be conveyed up and down the lake. 
That the present boats are unsuited for these purposes you will know, but as an 
example, the “ Pioneer” left the 10th August, taking all'the Administration stores 
she was able to; this consisted of seventeen bales of calico and eight packages; these 
last had to be placed on deck; then if she meets with bad weather they may very 
probably be damaged by water; therefore I am of opinion that the steamer would 
save her own cost in a very short time, the Administration transport being done 
entirely by her. 


———————— 


No. 6. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—{ Received January 4, 1896.) 


ees 134. Central Africa.) 
y Lord, The Residency, Zomba, October 21, 1895. 

I HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that I have this day forwarded 
to the Controller and Auditor-General at Somerset House the account for the 
administration of the British Central Africa Protectorate for the quarter ended the 
30th June, 1895, 

We had endeavoured to get these accounts finished earlier, but the Accountants’ 
Office is short-handed, partly owing to the absence on leave of one of the 
Accountants, and partly to the indisposition which has obliged several of the 
Accountants to refrain from work for various periods. 

I inclose herewith, as instructed, a copy of the account of cash receipts and 
payments of the British Central Africa Administration for the quarter ended the 
30th June, 1895. 

I have also forwarded to the Controller and Auditor-General a Report on the 
said accounts addressed to me by Mr. William Wheeler, the Chief Accountant. As 
set forth in this Report, the cash vouchers are all correct, but we have had 
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considerable difficulty in obtaining vouchers for the stores issued in payment of 
native wages. This is a matter which can only be satisfactorily solved in course 
of time when the natives become more civilized, At the present time they are, 
most of them, actually scared at the idea of making a mark on a piece of paper. 
But whenever it has been impossible to get the native signature, the payment has 
_ been attested by a third party. 

it will be noticed that the total revenue for the quarter ended the 30th June 
(4,098/. 8s. 9d.) does not quite tally with the total given in the despatch No. 107 of 
the 27th August, soon after which I forwarded an approximate calculation of the 
local revenue obtained in that quarter. The discrepancy arises from the non- 
inclusion in the present accounts of anything but actual revenue paid in up till the 
30th June. Consequently, the township rates for the June quarter are omitted, and 
in addition to this we have not yet been able to insert the profit on trade goods 
during the June quarter as the stock-taking at the Zomba store was not completed 
at the time this Return was made up. 

The township rates are brought into the account for the quarter finished on 
the 30th September, and the profit on trade goods for the two quarters will be 
brought into the accounts for the September quarter. I am not at this moment 
able to say precisely what the profit on trade goods has amounted to, but the 
actual revenue alread dactaved for the quarter ended the 30th September is 
5,082/. 12s. 8d. To this must be added the revenue collected at Chinde, at Fort . 
Maguire, at Deep Bay, and at Songwe, the returns for which are not yet in, but which 
will probably raise the above-mentioned sum to about 5,150/., and this, with the 
profit on trade goods, may possibly amount to as much as 5,500/. I have asked 
Mr. Wheeler to write to your Lordship and state the actual sum attained by the 
revenue in the September quarter as I am obliged to start on the Zarafi expedition 
and cannot wait to make the final calculation. 

This steady increase of revenue is, I think, a very satisfactory thing to dwell 
on, and although in some respects the September quarter is the best in the year as 
it is in that quarter that the natives pay the bulk of their taxes, still we have 
reasons to believe that there will be large increases in other branches of revenue 
during the present quarter which have not been drawn on in the past, and it is not 
unlikely that the total revenue for the December quarter may be as large as for the 

uarter just passed. Should this be the case, and shotld there be no falling off in 
the March quarter (it is the one in which the largest importation of goods occurs), 
there is reason to hope that our local revenue may considerably exceed the estimated 
sum of 16,0007. At any rate, I think we may say that there is now no danger of its 
not reaching that estimated total. 
I have, &c 


(Signed) | H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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No, 7. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received January 4, 1896.) 


(No. 186. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, October 22, 1895. 

I HAVE the honour to reply to your Lordship’s despatch No. 88 and to 
acknowledge the list of payments made direct from Her Majesty’s Foreign Office on 
account of the Grant in Aid up to the 31st March last. i now note the sums of 
4,8501. 6s. 2d. and 1771. 3s. 9d. (altogether a total of 5,027/. 9s. 11d.), which were 
omitted from my despatch No. 77. I am now enabled to correct our books, and alter 
the Crown Agent’s account to agree with that furnished by them. 

: I have, &c. : 

(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No, 8. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received January 4, 1896.) 


(No. 138. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, October 22, 1895. 

I HAVE the honour to reply to your Lordship’s despatch No. 87, dated the 12th 
August, 1895, with its two inclosures, a copy of a letter frum the Crown Agents dated 
the 2nd August, and also a list of my drafts paid by them up to that date. 

I shall henceforth note that in cases where bills are drawn for amounts exceeding 
500/. [ am to furnish duplicate letters of advice to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State 
with a full explanation as to the services for which the money is required, and also 
that requisitions for stores sent to the Crown Agents should be signed either by myself 
or by an official appointed by me. As in the course of my administration of this 
Protectorate I am continually obliged to be away from head-quarters, I have authorized 
the Chief Accountant to sign in my absence all requisitions for stores required, and 
since receiving the instructions contained in your Lordship’s despatch above mentioned, 
I have directed the words “for Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General” 
2 He used. Mr. Wm. Wheeler, the Chief Accountant’s signature is subscribed at 
oot. 

I have not permitted any one but myself to sign drafts on the Crown Agents. If 
any bills have been presented to the Crown Agents for payment signed by any 

rson but myself on behalf of the British Central Africa Administration, these must 
e fraudulent and should not be paid. 

I may here explain that the bill for 5,000, drawn in favour of the Commandant 
of the Armed Forces and paid into the credit of his account with the Delhi and 
London Bank, represents an advance to him towards meeting the cost of paying the 
balance of pay due to Captain Manning and the time-expired Sikhs of the Indian 
contingent who returned to India in June last. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No. 9. 
Sur H. MacDoneli to the Marquess of Salisbury.—( Received January 4, 1896.) 


(No. 107. Africa.) : 
My Lord, . Lisbon, December 30, 1895. 

I HAVE the honcur to transmit to your Lordship herewith one copy of the lease 
of the “Extra Concession” at Chinde, which was duly signed, in duplicate, on the 
28th instant by myself, on behalf of Her Majesty's Government, and by Senhor de 
Soveral, on behalf of the Government of Portugal. . 

As instructed by your Lordship, I exchanged notes on the same occasion with his 
Excellency, recording the understanding that, in consideration of the sum to be paid. 
as annual rent for the “ Extra Concession,” no claim for industrial tax will be put 


* Signature not reproduced. 
[400] ignature not reprodu > 
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forward by the Portuguese Government with respect to the slipway belonging to the 
rapioee ae gg at Chinde. Copies of these documents are likewise inclosed 
erewith. 

. _ I beg to add, with reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 6, Africa, of the 
10th January last, and to my despatch, in reply, No. 12, Africa, of the 9th February, 
that I propose to await the return, which is shortly expected, of M. Ennes to this 
country, in order to inquire of him whether the necessary arrangements have been 
made for the desired rectification of the line of demarcation between the “ British ” 
and the “ Extra” Concessions. It was stated in Senhor Lobo d’Avila’s note of the 
9th February that instructions had been sent to M. Ennes by telegraph in harmony 
with the wishes of Her Majesty’s Government. 
I have, &c. 

(Signed) H. G. MacDONELL. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 9. 


Agreement of Lease for a piece of Land to be known as the “ Extra Concession,” situated on 
the right bank of the Chinde River, adjacent to the British Concession defined in the 
Lease signed at Lisbon on the 7th May, 1892, which Lease was granted in accordance 
with the Agreement appended to the Anglo-Portuguese Convention of the 11th June, 
1891. 


ARTICLE 1. The Government of His Most Faithful Majesty authorizes the 
Royal Commissioner in the Province of Mozambique to grant in lease to Henry 
Hamilton Johnston, C.B., Commissioner and Consul-General of Her Britannic Majesty 
in the lands north of the Zambezi, and to such other person or persons as may be 
subsequently named by Her Britannic Majesty’s Government to succeed him, a piece 
of land situated on the right bank of the Chinde River, within the district of 
Quilimane, in the Province of Mozambique, of which the following shall be the 
boundaries :— 

Starting from a point fixed at 20 metres in a straight line from the south-east 
corner of the Concession, described in the lease of the 7th May, 1892, and knownas 
the “ British Concession,” in a direction 8.E. 3 E., the northern boundary of the said 
land, hereinafter called the “ Extra Concession,” shall follow the course of the Portu- 
guese road (Rua Portugueza) in a straight line parallel to the southern boundary of 
the “ British Concession” for a distance of 400 metres to another fixed point. From 
the first fixed point, the eastern boundary of the “‘ Extra Concession” shall follow a 
straight line drawn ina 8.E. 4 E. direction to the sea shore. From the second fixed point, 
the western boundary of the “ Extra Concession ” shall follow a straight line drawn in 
a §.E. 3 E. direction to the sea shore. The southern boundary of the “ Extra Con- 
cession” shall be the shore of the Indian Ocean at low-water mark. 

The breadth of the “Extra Concession ”’ throughout will be 400 metres, and in 
other respects it shall coiicide as closely as possible with the official plan drawn up by 
the Portuguese Government Engineer, Director of the Public Works at Quilimane, 
of which a copy is annexed to this lease and subscribed by the parties hereto. 

Art. 2. The lease shall run for ninety-nine years uninterruptedly, commencing 
from the Ist January, 1896. 

Art. 3. The lessee, his successor or successors, shall have the right to sub-let the 
whole or any portion of the “ Extra Concession” for terms not exceeding in duration 
that of the original lease, provided that the lessee, his successor or successors, shall 
remain responsible for the observance of the stipulations of this Agreement. 

Art. 4, The lessee binds himself, and his successor or successors, to pay annually 
a rent of 200/. in sterling, and to pay the said rent to the treasury of the Quilimane 
district on the 1st day of January in each year. 

Art. 5. The ‘‘ Extra Concession” shall be subject to the laws and fiscal system in 
force in the Province of Mozambique, in so far as they shall not conflict with Agree- 
ments between the two Governments. | 

Tnasmuch, however, as the lessee undertakes for himself, his successor or successors, 
to keep the Concession in reasonably good and sanitary condition, and to construct 
and maintain the roads required for communication, it is agreed that no dues or taxes 
shall be levied by the Portuguese Government for that purpose. 

It is understood that the foregoing provision shall not preclude the right of the 
Portuguese Government to recover from the natives residing on the “ Extra Conces- 
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said rent, no industrial tax will be levied by the Portuguese authorities on account of 
the slipway appertaining to the British Concession. 
Voss no time in complying in this manner with the request set forth in the 
concluding part of your Excellency’s note. 
I avail, &c. 
(Signed) LUIZ DE SOVERAL. 


———— enna ae 


No. 10, 
Treasury to Foreign Office—(Received January 6.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, January 4, 1896. 

I HAVE laid before the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury your 
letter of the 24th ultimo respecting the grants of land in British Central Africa which 
Sir H. Johnston proposes to make to three gentlemen who rendered service to the 
ies imati in connection with the recent military operations against Arab slave- 

ers. , 

Iam to request you to inform the Marquess of Salisbury that my Lords have 
every disposition to concur in a method of rewarding settlers in British Central Africa 
for public services which is recommended by Her Majesty’s Commissioner and the 
Setretary of State; but before approving of the particular proposals now submitted, 
their Lordships would be glad to be informed what may be regarded as the market 
value of the land now in question, and, further, if the information can be readily 
given, what extent of cultivable land in the Zomba district and Matipwiri’s country is 
mt the hands of the British Central Africa Government, and what is its estimated 
value. 

I am, &c 
(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 





No. 11. 
Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


(No, 1.) 
ir, Foreign Office, January 6, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge receipt of your 
despatch No. 101 of the 16th August, reporting your proceedings in regard to three 
criminal cases which have occurred within the British Central Africa Protectorate. 

In the first of these cases it appears that the offender was a native who was tried 
by native law before a Native Court, which sentenced him to death, and that you did 
not feel called upon to interfere with the execution of the sentence. 

Your action in this case is approved. 

The second case is that of one Johnstone, a European, who in the first instance 
seduced the wife of a native, and subsequently, when the injured husband complained 
to the missionaries of his conduct, added to his original offence by tying up the 
husband and administering to him seventy-five lashes with a hippopotamus hide whip 
and rubbing salt into the wounds thus inflicted. 

The inhuman character of this offence is plainly recognized in your despatch, 
where you state that when you saw the native three weeks after it was committed 
“his body was in an awful condition, being seamed with wounds still gaping from the 
shoulders to the calves. In fact,” you add, “it is wonderful that he survived such 
chastisement.” 

You state, however, that you reviewed the sentence of six months’ hard labour, 
with a fine and costs, to which Johnstone was sentenced by Mr. Crawshay, and reduced 
it to what practically amounted to three months’ confinement as a first-class misde- 
meanant in a “thoroughly comfortable house,” and you express the hope that this 
reduced sentence will not be found too severe. 

I am state that, so far from considering this punishment too severe, the Secretary 
of State would have been willing to approve a sentence much more severe than that 
originally pronounced on the prisoner for conduct which every person of ordinary 
humanity must regard with detestation. 
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In the third case, the offender was apparently a Portuguese native of Goa; he 
was therefore, while he was within any African Protectorate of Her Majesty, 
justiciable under the African Order in Council as being a subject of one of the Powers 
who were parties to the General Act of Berlin in 1885. But no power is given under 
that Order or the further declaratory Order of the 28th June, 1892, to deport such an 
offender elsewhere than to the prescribed African possession of Her Majesty or to some 
other part of Her Majesty’s dominions. 

The deportation of the offender in this case to the Portuguese possessions was 
therefore ultra vires, and the proceeding connected with it illegal. 

Moreover, Lieutenant Hamilton, who tried the case, is an officer of Sikhs, who, so 
far as the eafreben 2 of State is aware, has no judicial warrant under the Order in 
Council, and, therefore, no jurisdictional power of any kind, so far as the provisions of 
the Order are concerned. 

On receipt of this despatch you should inform this prisoner that the Secretary of 
State is prepared to remit the remainder of his sentence under condition that he leaves 
the Protectorate, and that on receiving a satisfactory assurance from him on this head 
you are authorized to set him at liberty. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 





No. 12. 
Foreign Office to Commander Robertson. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 6, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit herewith, for your con- 
fidential information, a despatch and inclosures from Sir H. Johnston, Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner and Consul-General,* relative to the alleged unseaworthy condition of 
the gun-boats now employed on Lake Nyasa, and I am to request that you will be so 
good as to favour his Lordship with your opinion on the views expressed by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner. 

The return of the papers, which are sent in acer is requested. 
am, &e. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 





No. 18. 
Commander Robertson, R.N., to Foreign Office.—(Received January 9.) 


Sir, “ Inflexible,” at Portsmouth, January 7, 1895. 

I BEG to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 6th January relative to the suita- 
bility of the gun-boats employed on Lake Nyasa. 

I fully concur with the views, as expressed by Her Majesty’s Commissioner, Sir H. 
Johnston, that the gun-boats are not suitable for the work on the lake. They are exact 
copies of two gun-boats supplied by Messrs. Jarrow to the Portuguese Government for 
service on the Zambezi River, and I consider them as unsafe and unseaworthy, taking into 
consideration the nasty dangerous seas which get up so quickly and so often on Lake 
Nyasa. They roll heavily with a beam sea, and are so short that with a head sea they 
pitch heavily and cannot proceed except at slow speed. They have no carrying capacity 
for cargo, and are useless for conveying passengers or troops, as the few that can be carried 
have to remain on deck, thus adding to their instability. 

The plans as forwarded seem to be of a very suitable steamer, and should the 
construction of this steamer be approved of, I shall be glad to be of any assistance in giving 
suggestions as to further details. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) C. HOPE ROBERTSON. 


* No 6. 
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No. 14. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir F. Lascelles. 


(No. 10. Africa.) 
ir, Foreign Office, January 9, 1896. 

I TRANSMIT to your Excellency herewith a copy of a despatch from Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner for British Central Africa,* relative to an attack by natives 
of Mpomba Bay, in the German possessions on Lake Nyasa, on a party of men 
landed from the “Pioneer,” one of the vessels belonging to the British 
Administration. 

Sir H. Johnston reports that Captain Berndt, the Acting German Administrator, 
as soon as the incident was brought to his notice, proceeded to the spot, severely 
punished the parties implicated in the attack, and established a German station 
there. 

[ have to request you to express to Baron von Marschall my appreciation of 
this friendly action on the part of the German authorities on the lake, and of the 
evidence thereby afforded of the cordial relations now existing between the two 
Administrations. © 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 





No. 15. 
Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 9, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to state that his Lordship would be 
glad to receive a reply at your early convenience to the inquiry contained in my letter 
of the 7th ultimo as to whether the Concessions from your Company to the North 
Charterland Exploration Company have yet been Se “ohana 

am, &e. 
(Signed) . T. H. SANDERSON. 





No. 16. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 
(No. 3.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, January 10, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 128 of the 15th October relative to the attack made by natives of 
Npomba Bay on a party of men landed from the “ Pioneer,” and the prompt punish- 
ment inflicted on the parties implicated in this outrage by the German authorities as 
soon as the incident was brought to their notice. 

have transmitted a copy of Phen despatch to Her Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin, and have requested his Excellency to express to the German Government my 
appreciation of the friendly action of Captain Berndt, and of the evidence thereby 
afforded of the cordial relations now existing between he two Administrations. 


am, &e. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 





No. 17. 
Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 10, 1896. 

1 AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to state to you, for the informa- 
tion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, that the Portuguese Chargé d’ Affaires 
called on his Lordship on the 8th instant, and stated that the Portuguese Govern- 
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ment were anxious that Her Majesty’s Government should accept the western line 

of demarcation separating the British from the Portuguese sphere of influence in 

Central Africa which was laid down in Article [V of the unratified Treaty of the 

at August, 1890, instead of that laid down in Article IV of the Treaty of the 11th 
une, 1891. 

It will be remembered that the line laid down in Article IV of the former 
Treaty followed the centre of the channel of the Upper Zambezi, starting from the 
Katima Rapids up to the junction with the channel of the River Kabompo, and 
thence up the centre of the channel of the Kabompo. 

The line of the [Vth Article of the Treaty of the 11th June, 1891, followed the 
centre of the channel of the Upper Zambezi, starting from the Katima Rapids up 
to the point where it reaches the territory of the Barotse kingdom. 

The modus vivendi of the 31st May (the 5th June), 1893, on the other hand, fixed 
the provisional boundary, pending the delimitation of the line laid down in the 
Treaty of 1891, at the line formed by the source of the Zambezi from the cataracts 
at Katima up to its confluence with the Kabompo River, and thence by the course 
of the Kabompo, thus reverting temporarily to the line of the 20th August, 1890. 

The extreme western claim of the British South Africa Company is to the 
20th meridian of east longitude, and it has been considered important, in their 
interests, that the Barotse kingdom, which is specially reserved to the sphere of 
British influence by the Treaty of 1891, should not be divided. 

Lord Salisbury would be glad to be favoured with Mr. Secretary Chamberlain’s 
observations on the request put forward by the Portuguese Government, but, in 
inviting his opinion, I am to remark that Her Majesty’s Government have now more 
interest to conciliate the Government of Portugal, and less to consider the wishes 
of the South Africa Company than was the case when the Treaty of 1891 was 
signed. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 


LT LL 


No. 18. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


rah 1. Africa.) 

Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, January 11, 1896, 5 P.M. 
YOUR, telegram of 6th December has been received with great satisfaction. I 

congratulate you on successful result of operations. 





No. 19. 
Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 11, 1896. 

WITH reference to your letter of the 27th September last, I am directed by the 
Marquess of Salisbury to transmit herewith a copy in print of a letter from the Local 
Government Board, inclosing a Memorandum which they have caused to be prepared 
on the points which have occurred to them with reference to the proposed Regulations 
respecting townships in the British Central Africa Protectorate.* 

For convenience of reference the draft Regulations and the observations of the 
Board have been printed in parallel columns, and Lord Salisbury would be glad to 
learn whether the Lords Commissioners concur in these observations and in the issue 
of the Regulations with the amendments suggested, or whether they would wish that 
any further alterations should be made in them. 


T am, &e. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 


EEE EERE aS 


* See Part VII, No. 183. 
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No. 20. 
Foreign Office to Admiralty. 


Si, Foreign Office, January 11, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to transmit to you a copy of a despatch 
from Her Majesty’s Commissioner for British Central Africa* respecting the gun-boats on 
Lake Nyasa and the unsuitability of these vessels for the navigation of a large 
inland sea. 

In accordance with Sir H. Johnston’s suggestion, Commander C. Hope Robertson, 
R.N., was consulted on the subject, and from his Report, of which a copy is inclosed, it 
will be seen that he fully concurs in the views expressed in Sir H. Johnston’s despatch,t 
and considers the boats as unsafe and unseaworthy, having regard to the dangerous seas 
which get up so often and so quickly on the lake. : 

It appears to the Secretary of State that the matter is one which calls for prompt 
consideration in view of the reported danger to the lives of the officers and crews of these 
vessels involved by their continuing to serve on them; and Lord Salisbury would be glad 
to be favoured by the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, at their earliest convenience, 
with their views on the proposals of Sir H. Johnston and the design submitted by him for 
a new gun-boat to replace one of those at present on the lake. 


Il am, &c. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 





No. 21. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir H. MacDonell. 


(No. 6. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, January 13, 1896. 

I HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your despatch No. 107, Africa, of the 
30th ultimo, transmitting a copy of the lease of the “ Extra Concession ” at Chinde, 
signed in duplicate on the 28th December by yourself and M. de Soveral, together 
with copies of the notes which you exchanged with his Excellency, recording the 
understanding that, in consideration of the sum to be paid as rent for the “ Extra 
Concession,” no claim to payment of the industrial tax will be put forward by the 
Portuguese Government with respect to the slipway constructed on the British 
Concession at Chinde. 

I approve your proceedings in this matter, as well as your proposal to await 
the return to Portugal of M. Ennes, in order to inquire of him wtethict the necessary 
arrangements have been made for the rectification of the line of demarcation 
between the British Concession and the “ Extra Concession.” 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 





No. 22. 
Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


(No. 4.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, January 13, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 122 of the 11th October, and to state that you are authorized to accept 
the resignations of Dr. Perey Rendall, Medical Officer in the Protectorate, and of 
Lieutenant von Guttenberg, Police Officer at Blantyre.. 

Your proposal to promote Dr. Wordsworth Poole, Second Medical Officer, to 
the post of Principal Medical Officer ‘is approved, and steps will be taken in this 
country for the selection of a suitable candidate as Second Medical Officer to fill 
the vacancy thus created. 

m, &c 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 





* No. 5. + No. 13. 
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No. 28. 
Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Sir, Foreign Office, January 18, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 4th instant, respecting the proposed free grants of land in British — 
Central Africa to persons who have rendered public services to the Protectorate, 
and I am to transmit to you herewith a Memorandum by Mr. Sharpe, Her Majesty's 
Consul in the Protectorate, now on leave in this country, which his Lordship trusts 
will give the desired information. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 





No, 24. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


(No. 7.) 
Sir, | Foreign Office, January 17, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 134 of the 21st October, relative tu the accounts of the British Central 
Africa Protectorate for the quarters ended the 30th June and the 30th September, 
1895, and to state that his Lordship has noted with satisfaction the evidence 
afforded by your statement of the growth of the revenue. 


T am, &c. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 





No. 25. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received January 20, 1896.) 


(No. 139. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, November 13, 1895. 

I HAVE the pleasure to inform your Lordship that the expedition against the 
slave-trading Chief Zarafi has been completely successful. 

A force of about 65 Sikhs and 230 negro soldiers and 26 irregulars, commanded by 
Major C. A. Edwards, and accompanied by myself and Mr. J. F. Cunningham, the 
Secretary to the Administration, left Zomba on the 23rd October to proceed, vid Chikala, 
overland to Mangoche Mountain, on which Zarafi’s capital is situated. The milita 
officers commanding sections of this expedition were Captain the Honourable W. E. 
Cavendish, Lieutenant H. Coape-Smith, Lieutenant G. de Herries Smith, Sergeant- 
Major Devoy, and Dr. Poole. There were also two officers who volunteered their 
services and were accepted, viz., Major L. J. Bradshaw (35th Sikhs) and Mr. Walter 
Gordon-Cumming, who had also gone with us on the expedition against Matipwiri. 

The expedition was admirably organized by Major Edwards, and the value of this 
organization was severely tested by a long rapid march of 78 miles, some 50 of which 
were through the enemy’s country. All the transport had to be done by negro porters. 
These latter were chiefly furnished by the friendly Chiefs of the Mlanje district, and 
their conduct was admirable, as they were repeatedly under fire and never attempted to 
leave their loads and run away. Major Edwards, after some considerable study of the 
question, had decided that the only approach to the lofty mountain on which Zarafi lived 
which it was possible to ascend without a severe loss of life at the hands of a determined 
enemy was the more gradual slope on the south-east end of this great ridge, which is 
aa ie miles long, a mile broad, and which rises at its highest point to an altitude of 
5,500 feet. 

Two subsidiary expeditions, one approaching from the north-east end of Lake 
Malombe, and the other from Fort Johnston, under Captain Stewart (45th Sikhs) and 
Commander Cullen, R.N.R., respectively, were also to have co-operated with us in the 
attack on Zarafi's, but owing to the tremendous natural difficulties of an ascent to the 
mountain from those directions, they were not able to meet us until after the place had 
been taken. Commander Cullen’s small expedition was only able to get within 15 miles 
of Mangoche. This latter section was joined by another volunteer, Major F’. C. Trollope, 
(Grenadier Guards) who has been visiting this country for big game shooting. Although 
Major a was not able to get in touch with us, he rendered valuable ee in 
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the plains below by arresting large numbers of fugitives and capturing two Chiefs and 
twenty-three armed men, besides a large number of guns. 

The great success of the expedition certainly resulted in part from the excellent 
guides which, strange to say, were furnished us by Kawinga. The Chief Kawinga, who, 
as your Lordship will remember, delivered a determined and unprovoked attack on the 
settlements in the Shiré Highlands at the beginning of this year, and who was totally 
defeated and driven out of the country by Mr. Acting Commissioner Sharpe, has since 
run over the Portuguese boundary, but has constantly appealed for permission to return. 
As he has given up a number of guns, and has commenced paying a war indemnity in 
ivory, and has restured a number of people whom he had captured from the Zomba 
district, I have first of all allowed his son to settle once more in the plains round Lake 
Chilwa, and have admitted a number of his people, but have refused to allow Kawinga to 
return until the rest of the guns are given up and the remainder of the indemnity is 
paid. However, from the double motive of wishing to see Zarafi soundly thrashed (to 
console himself for his own defeat), and of winning my favour to the extent of allowing 
him to return, Kawinga sent us two guides who professed to be able to take us along a 
little-known route into Zarafi’s country, which would enable us to avoid most of the 
enemy lying in ambush and would lead us past a plentiful supply of water. We were 
provided with other guides as a security, but these two men certainly knew their business, 
and the result was that we completely took the enemy by surprise, and had no serious 
fighting until within 15 miles of the capital. Moreover, the route was a delightfully 
easy one for such a mountainous country, and we nowhere suffered from lack of water. 

Upon entering a wooded gorge, which led up to the south-eastern base of Mangoche 
Mountain, we were first attacked by Zarafi’s men, and the caravan was nearly cut in two, 
as they had the sense to allow the main body to go on and deliver their attack chiefly 
on the porters. Their firing was very wild, however, though delivered at short range, and 
only one Atonga soldier was severely wounded, none of the porters being hurt, and before 
they could reload their guns they were scattered by the Atonga soldiers under Major 
Bradshaw and Captain Cavendish. 

Shortly after this we seized an important position undefended by the enemy—a 
kind of natural castle of rocks crowning a low hillock commanding a clear flowing stream. 
Here we rested the much over-tired porters and were able in perfect security to scan the 
surrounding country. Although the expedition consisted, with porters, of about 750 
men, all were easily concealed within the natural battlements of this very strong 
position. Zarafi had believed we were coming along another route, and when the error 
was found out he sent a large body of men to occupy this hill. They advanced towards 
it without any disguise, not knowing that we could see them from behind the rocks, and 
we consequently fired on them with such effect that they promptly retired with a loss 
of a good many killed and several wounded. 

Whilst the porters were resting here Major Edwards, with the bulk of the soldiers, 
pushed on for a distance of 3 miles along a mountain road, his progress being most 
determinedly opposed by alarge force of Zarafi’s men. The country here was extremely 
difficult, the hillsides being steep and strewn with enormous boulders, behind which the 
enemy concealed himself, and from which he delivered a galling fire on the troops who 
were toiling up the narrow path. 

On this march the Havildar Major of the Sikhs was killed and two other Sikhs were 
severely wounded. A Yao soldier was killed and three Atonga wounded. The European 
officers had extraordinarily lucky escapes, some of them having their clothes shot 
through, whilst numbers of the Sikhs had their high turbans riddled with bullets. As in 
almost all cases out here the men fighting against us fired much too high. There were, 
however, several good marksmen armed with Snider rifles, who killed and wounded the 
Sikhs and others. The European officers did great execution with their Lee—Metford 
rifles, and amongst them killed about thirty-five of the enemy, whose total loss on this 
day exceeded 100 men, so far as bodies could be seen and counted. 

The upshot of this fight was the seizing of another position even more favourably 
situated, which covered the final ascent of Mangoche Mountain. This also was a sort of 
natural castle on a hillock with a good water supply, and 600 yards distant from the 
nearest outpost of the enemy, which were placed on some high cliffs overlooking the 
path that ascended the mountain. 

When we were all established here such of Zarafi’s men as were armed with Sniders 
began again to display their marksmanship, and both Major Edwards and myself had a 
narrow escape of being shot—a porter who was standing behind us being shot through 
the foot by a bullet which was intended for one or other of the white men, Seeing 
that the enemy was becoming very troublesome at this point the 7-pounder was brought 
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into action and cleared the hillsides in a very short time, by exploding shells amongst the 
enemy, who were hidden in a wooded gorge. Two war rockets were also launched with 
great success. The most of the enemy then congregated behind the cliffs to which I 
have referred, but were again scattered by a few shrapnel shells being “lobbed ” over 
the cliffs. Sargeant-Major Devoy, under the superintendence of Major Edwards, worked 
the 7-pounder and the rockets, and not a single one of the shells or rockets failed of 
effect. Meantime Lieutenants H. Coape-Smith and G. de Herries Smith, Major Brad- 
shaw and Mr. Gordon Cumming were scouring the ampitheatre of hills to the east, and 
gradually driving the enemy before them, till at last night fell and all retreated to the 
fortified camp. 

Betore dawn on the morning of the 28th October the ascent of Mangoche was 
carried out by Major Edwards in a most successful manner, and without the loss of a 
man. ‘T'wo small forces, one under Captain Cavendish and the other under Lieutenant 
Coape-Smith and Mr. Gordon Cumming, worked their way up the hillside to the east and 
to the west, thus distracting the attention of the enemy who, if he had known his 
business, would have been watching the proceedings of the main body, whose ascent of 
the mountain by the regular path he could have made almost impossible ; but finding 
himself shot at from both sides by the two parties referred to, his firing became wild, 
and Major Edwards made a rapid rush up the hill, and then the enemy was completely 
routed, and it was one long flight onwards for 12 miles over the crest of the mountain, 
Zarafi’s people streaming away before us and down the eastern and western flanks of 
Mangoche. 

With Mr. Cunningham I followed up behind the main body with all the porters. 
Mr. Cunningham managed by one or two long shots to disperse such few stragglers of the 
enemy as might have harassed our rear. We none of us stopped in our forward 
movement until we entered Zarafi’s town, which we could see by our field glasses was 
being rapidly abandoned by the enemy as soon as we came within sight, and before 
we were within gunshot. When the town was entered it was devoid of inhabitants. 

It transpired that Zarafi had fled, either in the night or in the early morning, after 
hearing of the complete repulse of the men sent against us. Amongst the scattered 
articles left on the verandah of his house was an unexploded war rocket, which evidently 
had been brought in by his men as an example of the things hurled against them. 

The prisoners told us that, weeks before, Zarafi, in the fear of defeat, had dispatched 
all his ivory, cattle, and his reserve gunpowder and most of his women to Mtarika, a 
big Yao Chief who lives on the Lujenda River far away into Portuguese territory. 

Zomba, as I have said, was left on the 23rd Oetober, the principal fighting occurred 
on the 27th, and Zarafi’s town was occupied on the 28th October. Our total loss in this 
action consisted of the Sikh Havildar-Major* and one Yao soldier killed, two Sikhs and 
three Atonga severely wounded and one porter wounded, besides a graze or two from 
bullets which had touched two or three of the European officers. 

On the 29th October minor expeditions were dispatched against a number of Zarafi’s 
towns, which were taken and destroyed with very little resistance. On the same day also 
a large body of Atonga, under Sergeant-Major Bandawe, was dispatched to the head of 
Lake Chiuta to follow up Zarafi, as it was thought that he had fled in that direction. 

On the 29th, also, we were joined by Captain Stewart and Lieutenant A. 8, Hamilton, 
who had captured a few prisoners on the way up from Lake Malombe. One of these 
prisoners declared that Zarafi, or, any rate, most of his fighting men, had fled to a hill 
called Lisieti, near the Portuguese boundary at the back of Makanjira’s country. In 
consequence of this information, and with this man as 9, guide, Major Edwards and about 
150 men and most of the European officers set out for Lisicti, a mountain as. high, or 
higher, than Mangoche, viz., about 5,500 feet, and with steep sides. The mountain was 
ascended by night, and the enemy taken by surprise, so much so that he offered but a 
feeble resistance as his losses began to be considerable. Zarafi was not found here, how- 
ever, and the Chief residing there was none other than Makandanji, who had fought with 
us in 1891. He was not captured, however. A large number of prisoners was made, and 
amongst them were found many slaves who had been captured at different times from the 
Upper Shiré, Lake Nyasa, and even from Zomba. These people were all set at liberty and 
sent back to their homes. The total number of slaves recaptured and set at liberty on 
the Zarafi expedition amounted to twenty-eight, but besides these, 400 people who had 
been enticed away by Zarafi from the Upper Shiré district at the time of the Liwonde 
war took advantage of his downfall to return to their old homes. We were a few days 
too late for the rescue of many slaves, which, in view of our approaching expedition, were 


* Nihal Singh, 29th Panjab Infantry. 
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sold to coast caravans, and dispatched only five days before we reached Mangoche. One 
of these slaves, however, managed to escape. She was a native of Zomba, and was of 
much use in giving us information as to the whereabouts of the different towns and 
Chiefs. Amongst the trophies brought from Lisieti were some heavy slave-sticks, which 
were removed by our men from the necks of women. 

Very little loot was taken at Zarafi’s, but, to the great joy of the Sikhs, the 
7-pounder gun which we had to abandon in our disastrous attack on Zarafi’s in 1892, was 
recovered.- This gun was found by Major Bradshaw at a short distance from Zaratfi’s 
town, carefully hidden in the forest. Hidden with it were the helmet and sword of a 
Portuguese officer, apparently one of the two who were murdered at Mtarika’s in the 
early part of 1891. Enormous quantities of food, however, were captured, and served to 
feed the many fugitives who after Zarafi’s defeat hastened to return to their country and 
begged for peace at our hands. We also captured seven cattle and about 150 goats and 
sheep. 7 
On the 3rd November Major Edwards, placing Captain Cavendish in command at 
Zarafi's with a garrison of forty men, left for Fort Johnston with the rest of the troops. 
I preceded him thither a few hours before, and we both reached that place on the evening 
of the 3rd November, the distance being about 24 miles. 

Zarafi's country is certainly one of the finest portions of the Protectorate. It is 
marvellously well watered by countless streams, and is very fertile, in spite of the extra- 
ordinary boulders with which it is strewn. I do not know how this appearance can be 
accounted for. It is as though mighty monoliths, some of them the size of those at 
Stonehenge, had been dropped down from Heaven on a fine range of well forested, grassy 
hills. Between these great blocks of stone the soil is remarkably rich, and the grass 
short and in some places turfy. There are patches of dense forest and charming glades 
here and there free from boulders. On the lower slopes of the hills there are flat 
shelves of fertile land through which clear streams meander, their banks lined with the 
beautiful raphia palm. Zarafi’s town enjoys about the most remarkable situation of any 
place in this Protectorate. It is situated on a flat ridge about a quarter of a-mile broad 
at an altitude of 4,250 feet above the sea. This ridge or neck connects Mangoche 
Mountain with two great castellated hills of almost equal height. It is a veritable pass 
into British Central Africa, and on seeing it one can understand the importance attached 
to Zarafi, as the position which he occupied is the most practicable gate into Nyasaland 
from the East Coast regions. From his town you can see on the one hand right down the 
valley of the River Lujenda for a tremendous distance towards the East Coast of Africa ; 
you can desery the long, marshy Jake of Chiuta; from another point you can see the 
Zomba and Chikala Mountains, the whole course of the Upper Shiré from near Mpimbi 
to Lake Malombe, then the whole length of Malombe and the extreme Upper Shiré, and 
the south-eastern gulf of Lake Nyasa up to Cape Maclear, besides gazing westward to 
the great tablelands of the Angoni. For beauty of views, there is no place in this 
country to beat it. How far its climate will suit European settlers I cannot say. It is 
extremely windy, and even at this the hottest season of the year was quite sufficiently 
cold to be disagreeably chilly at night. Prior to our invasion there must have been a 
population of at least 25,000 dwelling in and around Zarafi’s main town, and the 
surrounding country was thickly populated, scattered houses being perched on all the 
heights like chalets in Switzerland. 

The bulk of Zarafi’s people belong to the Anyanja stock, and with all these we have 
now made peace, and they have come in to settle down in their old homes. The 
dominant race, however, was Yao, and most of them have fled with Zarafi, and may not 
care to return under the very stringent conditions of disarmament which I shall feel 
compelled to impose. 

Upon reaching Fort Johnston we found that Mponda, counting too confidently on 
the power of Zarafi to repel our attack, had already commenced hostilities against us by 
sending men to attack the Settlement at Monkey Bay, and the town of a friendly 
Sub-Chief known as Matewere. As though this provocation was not sufficient, on the 
day of my arrival at the fort I found two messengers of Mponda’s awaiting me with a 
letter couched in very insolent language, calling on me to withdraw all the Huropeans 
from his country, and insisting that the young boy Chief,* the real ““Mponda” (who had 
fled with his mother some time before to the village opposite Fort Johnston), should be 
given up to him, together with such of Mponda’s own sons as had come over to the 


* As previously explained in past despatches, Mponda is not the son or heir of the old Mponda, but was only 
declared by that Chief on his death-bed to be regent during the minority of the young boy who was to succeed 
him. The present Mponda, however, was very anxious to “suppress” the legitimate heir and rule in his own 


right, 
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British. At the same time I received a deputation from all Mponda’s Headmen who 
had lived with us on friendly terms during the last few years, and from the mother of the 
real Chief, together with the little boy himself. They all stated that they were harried 

y Mponda night after night, and their people were carried off and sold as slaves or else 
barbarously murdered, and all because they were friendly to the British. 

In reply to Mponda’s two messengers, I sent back word to him that if he wished to 
avoid worse things he had better at once surrender himself at Fort Johnston, and close 
on the heels of the messengers I dispatched Major Edwards, with a force of 400 men, to 
capture Mponda’s position in the circle of hills called Mauni. Mponda, seeing the force 
T had sent against him, thought he had better comply with my message, and, evading the 
force, came down to Fort Johnston with his wives in canoes, and surrendered himself at 
2 o’clock on the morning of the 6th November. I saw him later on, and told him that, 
in consequence of his having surrendered himself, and thus prevented considerable blood- 
shed, J would grant him the most favourab'e terms that I could, which would be to secure 
to him as far as [ was able for his own use all his private property, and whilst removing 
him altogether from Lake Nyasa, I would assign to him a pleasant and suitable place to 
live at, and, if he made no attempt to escape, would treat him as a prisoner at large. | 
told him it was out of the question his ever returning to Lake Nyasa, but that | should 
henceforth, with your Lordship’s permission, recognize the boy Chief as the Chief of 
Mponda’s country, and would appoint a Council of Headmen to act as Regents during 
his minority. 

Major Edwards’ party met with a slight resistance in taking Mauni, which was 
occupied by the more recalcitrant Yaos of Mponda’s party, but there was no loss on the 
side of the British. A large number of prisoners was taken, and I hear that a good 
many slaves were released. Between 200 and 300 lbs. of gunpowder and 42 guns have 
‘been captured, together with a small quantity of ivory and a large herd of cattle. 

As soon as I learned that everything had gone off satisfactorily in connection with 
the expedition against Mauni, I left Fort Johnston on the 7th, and arrived at Zomba on 
the 9th November. 

In regard to Mponda’s affairs, it may be thought that perhaps | might have done 
more wisely to have caused the native Chieftainship to cease with the deposition of 
Mponda, but I felt that, in view of the persistent support that we had received during 
four years from a large section of Mponda’s Headmen and people, and especially from 
the mother of the young Chief, who is the rightful heir, it would be decidedly unfair to 
deprive them of a privilege they much value—being governed in their own internal 
affairs by themselves. As all the people referred to have for several years past paid the 
hut tax, and comported themselves in a thoroughly friendly manner, it is evident that 
they should not be treated as a conquered people, but as allies, and be treated quite 
differently to the recalcitrant Yaos who hung about Mponda and gradually weaned him 
from his friendship with the British. : . 

As soon as the operations were completed at Mauni, Major Edwards was about to 
set out for Makanjira’s coast country to punish a number of small Yao communities 
who have been slave-raiding lately in the vicinity of the Anglo-Portuguese boundary. 

{ shall join Major Edwards again on Lake Nyasa on the 23rd November, and if all 
has gone well with him up to that date, we shall proceed to the north end of Lake 
Nyasa to deal with the Arab question, on which I have written to your Lordship a separate 
despatch. 

In closing this Report on the Zarafi expedition, I desire to express to your Lordship 
a cordial recognition of the able manner in which it was organized by Major Edwards, 
and I should also like to mention the services of Lieutenant H. Coape-Smith (11th 
Bengal Lancers), Lieutenant G. de Herries Smith (45th Sikhs), and Major L. J. Bradshaw* 
(35th Sikhs). 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





* Major Bradshaw was one of the principal officers in the 35th Sikhs, a regiment which has supplied us witn 
many of our best soldiers. As he was much interested in this question of Sikh soldiers fighting in Central 
Africa, he has employed a portion of his year’s leave in visiting this country at his own expense and accumpanying 
us on some of these expeditions. Major Bradshaw has seen considerable service in the Indian frontier wars and 
in Afghanistan, and although accompanying us more or less as a volunteer should for the time being be almos 
reckoned amongst our regular officers. The great demands on our armed forces at the present time for garrisozing 
recently-taken positions and conducting these numerous campaigns, have made me only too willing to accept the 
generously-tendered and unremunerated services of such volunteers as Major Bradshaw, Mr. Walter Gordon 
Cumming, and Major F. C, Trollope. The three gentlemen above alluded to accompany us on the expedition 
qynst the Arabs, Major Trollove having already been up there to make a studv of some of the positions.— 


sd. 
[400] | G 
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No. 26. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Recewved January 20, 1896.) 


(No. 140. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, November 13, 1895. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose, for your Lordship’s approval, three Treaties which I 
have made, or caused to be made, with certain Chiefs of this Protectorate. 

Cne Treaty is with Mkata, a Chief belonging to the same clan as Zarafii, who was 
a co-Signatory in the first* Treaty made with Zarafi and other Chiefs of his clan. 
Subsequently Zarafi and all his subsidiary Chiefs broke their Treaty and levied war 
unprovokedly on us, and the war has continued intermittently ever since; but now that 
Zarafi has been thoroughly defeated and driven far away into Portuguese territory, all 
his minor Chiefs have come forward except one to make peace with us, and obtain from 
me such terms as [ thought were necessary to secure their allegiance in future. As 
during the just-finished campaign Mkata held aloof from Zarafi.and did not join in 
attacking our force, I felt that he deserved better treatment than the others, and as he 
voluntarily surrendered himself to me at Fort Johnston, and came in with all his 
Headmen, I concluded this Treaty with him, and have agreed, subject to your ! ordship’s 
approval, to recognize him in future as the principal Chief of Zarafi’s country. I have 
not thought it necessary to conclude Treaties with the minor Chiefs, as they all agree to 
recognize Mkata henceforth as their superior. 

Considering, however, that Mkata has not behaved very well to us in past times, 
and that we have had to reconquer his country from Zarafi in order to give it back to’ 
him, I felt [ was justified in eliminating from the Treaty one or two passages conferring 
on him too favourable privileges—privileges which were more suitable to a Chief who 
treats with us on more equal terms. 

The remaining Treaties have been made by Mr. Swann with two big Chiefs in the 
Marimba district. During the lifetime of the old Jumbe I always assumed, with some 
reason, that he was the supreme Chief over all this country, but since his death the two 
Chiefs have assumed airs of independence, and though perfectly willing to place 
themselves under us, they have resented the idea of being controlled by Jumbe’s 
people. 

It will be remembered by your Lordship that Mwasi Kasungu, one of the Chiefs 
alluded to, had already conceded certain rights to the African Lakes Company, who in 
turn had passed them on to the British South Africa Company, but of these rights the 
only one which was confirmed by your Lordship to the British South Africa Company 
was, I believe, the right to mine. I have not the British South Africa Company’s 
certificates of claim to refer to at the present moment, but I believe I am right in saying 
that on the strength of this old Treaty with Mwasi, together with more recent Treaties 
concluded with Chiefs in the Marimba district, I recognized, subject to your Lordship’s 
approval, the mining rights of the British South Africa Company (but no other rights) 
over the whole of the Marimba district, and that this recognition on my part was fully 
confirmed by your Lordship when the recent Agreement with the British South Africa 
Company was concluded. In that case it will be necessary to remind Mwasi of the fact 
that his mining rights have been already conferred on the British South Africa Company, 
which association, indeed, has commenced to take advantage of these rights by 
dispatching prospecting parties into Mwasi’s country, who have met with a friendly 
reception at the hands of that Chief. 

I have, &e. 


(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 26. 


Treaty concluded between Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Empress of India, and Mkata, Chief of the Mangoche country, in the South Nyasa 
district of the British Central Africa Protectorate, on the 6th day of November, 
1895. 


1, MKA'TA, Chief of the Mangoche country, situated in the South Nyasa district of the 
British Central Africa Protectorate, do hereby confer on Her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, all my sovereign and territorial rights, with 
every privilege and claim appertaining thereto. 
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2. The boundaries of the country to which I lay claim are as follows :— 

On the east the Portuguese boundary; on the south the country of Liwondi and 
Chikala ; on the west the River Shiré and Lake Malombe; and on the north the Crown 
lands of South Nyasa and the limits of the Makanjira subdivision. 

3. All the land on which I and my people possess villages and plantations shall be 
reserved to us as our exclusive property, and we shall not be dispossessed therefrom 
except by our own consent, and by the allotment to us of an equal amount of land else- 
where in my country, or in an adjoining district. 

4. Subject to this reservation, all the waste and unoccupied land in my country is 
constituted hereby the property of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Empress of India, to be dealt with as Her Majesty may from time to time direct by her 
Representatives in this country. The mining rights, in common with all other rights and 
privileges, are hereby conferred by me on Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Empress of India. 

5. I promise, on behalf of myself and my people, to sever all connection with the 
re Trade, and to do my best to bring about the extinction of the status of 
slavery. 

6. I agree, on behalf of myself and my people, to conform to all the Laws and 
Regulations in force in the British Central Africa Protectorate, including the payment 
of hut taxes and gun licences, but in: the case of the payment of hut taxes, in lieu of such 
revenue as I have hitherto raised, there shall be paid to me 10 per cent. of the total 
annual value of the hut taxes collected in my country, when such hut taxes shall have 
been paid up iu full. 


Given at Fort Johnston, this 6th day of November, 1895. 
(Signed) MKATA, his x mark. 


, On behalf of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Irelaud, Empress of 
India. 
(Signed) HENRY HAMILTON JOHNSTON, Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul- 
General. 
Witnessed by— 
(Signed) C. A. CARDEN, 
Collector of Revenue. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 26. 


Treaty concluded between Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Empress of India, and Mwasi, Chief of the Kazungu country, in the Marimbo 
district of the British Central Africa Protectorate, on the 6th day of October, 
1895. 


I, MWASI, Chief of the Kazungu country, situated in the Marimba district of 
the British Central Africa Protectorate, do hereby confer on Her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, all my sovereign and territorial rights, with 
every privilege and claim appertaining thereto. 

2, The boundaries of the country to which I lay claim are as follows :— 

All the country between Jumbe’s country and the watershed of the Zambezi and 
Nyasa on the west; bounded on the north by the West Nyasa district ; on the south 
by the Central Angoniland district, following the boundaries of the Protectorate on the 
west. ; 

3. All the land on which I and my people possess villages and plantations shall be 
reserved to us as our exclusive property, and we shall not be dispossessed therefrom 
except by our own consent, and by the allotment to us of an equal amount of land else- 
where in my country, or in an adjoining district. 

4 Subject to this reservation, all the waste and unoccupied land in my country is 
constituted hereby the property of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Empress of India, to be dealt with as Her Majesty may from time to time direct by her 
representatives in this country: Provided that whenever the Government of this 
country may lease or sell such waste or unoccupied land they shall pay to me, or to such 
persons as may be recognized in my stead as native Chief, one-fourth of the selling price 
or of the annual rent. The mining rights, in common with all other rights and privi- 
leges, are hereby conferred by me on Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and 
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Treland, Empress of India, but it is hereby agreed that out of such percentage or royalty 
as Her Majesty’s Government may receive from such mining rights there shall be paid 
to me one-fourth. 

5. I promise, on behalf of myself and my people, to sever all connection with the 
Sate Trade, and to do my best to bring about the extinction of the status of 
slavery. 

6. I agree, on behalf of myself and my people, to conform to all the Laws and 
Regulations in force in the British Central Africa Protectorate, including the payment 
of hut taxes and gun licences, but in the case of the payment of hut taxes, in lieu of snch 
revenue as I have hitherto raised, there shall be paid to me 10 per cent. of the total 
annua! value of the hut taxes collected in my country, when such hut taxes shall have 
been paid up in full. 


Given at Mvimbe, this 6th day of October, 1895. 
(Signed) MWAST, his < mark. 


“: On behalf of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of 
India. 


(Signed) CECIL R. LIVINGSTONE LEARMOUTH. 
| ALFRED J. SWANN, British Central Africa 
Administration. 
Witnessed by— 
(Signed) C. Ernest BExu. 


Inclosure 3 in No. 26. 


TREATY concluded between Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Empress of India, and Zoli, Chief of the Mlolela country in the Marimba district 
of the British Central Africa Protectorate on the 12th day of October, 1895. 


i, ZOLI, Chief of the Mlolela country, situated in the Marimba district of the 
British Central Africa Protectorate, do hereby confer on Her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, all my sovereign and territorial rights 
with every privilege and claim appertaining thereto. 

2. The boundaries of the country to which I lay claim are as follows :— 

On the north, the River Bua; on the south, the range of hills called Kiponde; on 
the east, the hills called Taja; on the west, the mountains sending water into Nyasa 
Lake. My country joins Marimba on the east, Angoniland to the south; Mwasi’s on 
the north, and Mpeseni’s on the south. 

8. All the land on which I and my people possess villages and plantations shall be 
reserved to us as our exclusive property, and we shall not be dispossessed therefrom, 
except by our own consent and by the allotment to us of an equal amount of land else- 
where in my country, or in an adjoining district. 

4, Subject to this reservation all the waste and unoccupied land in my country is 
constituted hereby the property of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and | 
Ireland, Empress of India, to be dealt with as Her Majesty may from time to time 
direct, by Her representatives in this country, provided that whenever the Govern- 
ment of this country may lease or sell such waste or unoccupied land they shall pay 
to me or to such persons as may be recognized in my stead as native Chief, one-fourth 
of the selling price or of the annual rent. The mining rights, in common with all 
other rights and privileges, are hereby conferred by me on Her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of India, but it is hereby agreed that out of such 
percentage or royalty as Her Majesty’s Government may receive from such mining 
rights there shall be paid to me one-fourth. 

5. [| promise on behalf of myself and my people to sever all connection with 
the Slave Trade, and to do my best} to bring about the extinction of the status of 
slavery. 

6. I agree on behalf of myself and my people to conform to all the Laws and 
Regulations in force in the British Central Africa Protectorate, including the payment 
of hut taxes and gun licences; but in the ease of the payment of hut taxes, in lieu 
of such revenue as I have hitherto raised there shall be paid to me 10 per cent, of 
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the total annual value of the hut taxes collected in my country, when such hut taxes 
shall have been paid up in full. 
Given at Zoli, this 12th day af October, 1895. 
% (Signed) ZOLI, his x mark. 
_ On behalf of Her Majesty the Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, Empress of 


India. 
(Signed) ALFRED J. SWANN. 
Witnessed by— 
(Signed) HaMisi. 





No. 27. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received January 20, 1896.) 


(No. 141. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, November 13, 1895. 

I WILL venture to reply to the three Foreign Office despatches Nos. 91, 92, 
and 95, in one communication, as the subjects of which they treat are closely 
allied. 

In the first place, I have the honour to state that I have rectified the errors in 
the Schedule of Stamp Duties and the Schedule of Customs Duties referred to in 
these despatches, and this rectification will appear in the British Central Africa 
Gazette of the 15th November. I would have made these rectifications earlier, but 
these despatches only reached me a few hours before I left Zomba for the Zarafi 
campaign. 

In regard to the road and river duties, when I published the revised and 
extended Customs Regulations in the Gazette of the 15th May, I overlooked the 
fact that at the end of these Regulations Article 2 of the former Regulations having 
reference to the road duties, was not repealed. I had other evidence to show that 
this Article was not repealed, but could not at once find in the new Regulations any 
distinct reference to these duties, and knowing how very litigious the Europeans 
are in this Protectorate, and how ready at all times they show themselves to 
question Regulations regarding taxation, 1 thought it best to preface the publication 
of the new Customs duties by pointing out that they did not affect the road and 
river duties which were still in force. Consequently, I think that no further 
intimatiou need be inserted in the Gazette, especially as | have since proposed to 
your Lordship modifications of those road and river duties, which, if approved, will 
necessitate a fresh announcement on the subject. The words, “Cannot be 
ascertained by Sykes’ hydrometer,” &c., were not present in the copy of the 
approved Schedule of Customs Duties which was put into my hands to publish in 
the Gazette. This copy was marked “draft.” By accident, therefore, I might have 
got hold of the wrong copy. 1 have, however, now rectified this error, which was 
totally unintentional on my part. 

I have, &e. | 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No. 28. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—( Received January 20, 1896.) 


(No. 143. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, November 18, 1895. 
IT is set forth in “ The Africa Order in Council, 1889,”* which governs the 
administration of justice in this Protectorate that Consular officers holding Courts 
may from time to time “frame rules for any purpose for which it is in this Order 
expressed or implied that Rules of Procedure are to be made,” &c. 
In conjunction with Mr. J. E. McMaster, Acting Consul and Judicial Officer at 
Blantyre, | have drawn up the inclosed Rules of Procedure, which I have the 
honour now to submit to your Lordship for sanction and approval. As for various 


* Part X, paragraph 95. 
[400] H 
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reasons | have been unable to keep a copy, I should be much obliged if either the 
original could be returned with such changes as your Lordship may think fit to 
cause to be inserted, or if the matter should be put in print at the Foreign Office, 


that | might receive several printed copies of the Rules as aneerores by your 


Lordship. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No. 29. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—( Received January 20, 1895.) 


My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, November 15, 1895. 

[ HAVE already telegraphed to your Lordship that I am obliged to proceed to the 
north end of Lake Nyasa to undertake a war against the Arabs who have so long troubled 
that district. That such a conflict was more or less inevitable I never concealed either 
from myself or from the Foreign Office, but it was one which I had hoped to defer for 
some little time longer as I believed I should find the work of subduing the Yao 
slave-raiders on our borders even more lengthy and arduous than it has been. But the 
great successes which have attended us on our recent campaigns, and have thereby 
greatly shortened the warfare to be carried on in the south-eastern part of Nyasaland, 
places the armed forces at my disposal for another month’s campaigning before the 
rainy season should render it a difficult matter to fight in a country covered with thick 
vegetation. 

Apart from this consideration, the Arabs have left me no choice between under- 
taking their conquest immediately or submitting to see the traffie with Tanganyika 
cut off. 

The present troubles may have been said to have begun in the month of June last 
when various complaints reached me from the African Lakes Corporation and Dr. Cross 
(a medical missionary residing near Karonga) and Mr. Vice-Consul Crawshay as to the 
raids carried on by the Arabs and their allies, the Awemba. Accordingly, when I went 
to the north end of Lake Nyasa in the end of July I endeavoured to see what negotia- 
tions would do with the Chief of the Arabs, Mlozi, to at any rate pacify the districts 
adjoining the Tanganyika road and prevent anything like raiding of caravans. 1 went 
to the north end of Lake Nyasa without any force whatever, merely in one of the small 
gun-boats, and sent up messengers to Mlozi to tell him that I would meet him anywhere 
within reasonable distance of the shore, unattended, provided he came equally 
unattended, or else with the same number of followers as himself. 1 proposed then that 
we should see if we could not come to some understanding by which the Arabs would be 
prevented from going a step too far in breaking their Treaty of 1889. Mlozi prior to 
this had written me a long Jetter setting forth many grievances against Mr. Crawshay, 
and hinting that unless these grievances were redressed he would be obliged to consider 
himself an enemy of the British. I expressed myself quite willing to discuss these 
grievances, although they principally referred to the interception of slave caravans. 
However, Mlozi stated, in reply to my message, that he would not come to see me as he 
feared there was some plan to trap him. He consented, however, to discuss his grievances 
with Mr. Crawshay if the latter would leave Deep Bay and meet him in the interior. 
Accordingly I instructed Mr. Crawshay to do this, viz., to make a tour through all the 
portions of the North Nyasa district occupied by the Arabs and see whether they had 
any real grievances against our Customs officials, and, if so, to redress them, in short, to 
do what he could to give the Arabs no excuse for embarking on hostilities if they 
possessed any real desire to settle down peaceably under our rule. 

Mr. Crawshay spent part of Sogn and the whole of September in journeying about 
the North Nyasa district and the adjoining Senga country, which lies within the British 
South Africa Company’s sphere. The Arabs, however, treated him with the greatest 
insolence, refusing to allow him to approach their settlements, and sometimes surrounding 
him with armed men and threatening to shoot him. Only the greatest coolness on his 
part, and the pluck of the few policemen who were with him, prevented a serious mishap. 
On one occasion, indeed, he was fired on by Mlozi’s men, though the bullet did not reach 
him. So far from Mlozi consenting to see him, he refused to do anything of the kind, 
and warned Mr. Crawshay that he had better not remain too long near his fortified town. 
Shortly afterwards the slave raids were worse than ever. The Awemba came in at the 
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request of the Arabs, and raided two large villages* which had displayed marked 
friendship with the English, and who furnished quantities of porters to the African Lakes 
Corporation for traffic on the Tanganyika road. They almost exterminated the people 
of these villages, carrying some of them off into slavery and killing the others. As an 
act of defiance they blocked the Nyasa—Tanganyika road with large trunks of trees just 
at the time when Major Forbes, of the British South Africa Company, was returning 
from Tanganyika, and on these trees they put the heads of the recently killed natives of 
the villages of Kameme and Zoche. So far from expressing any irresponsibility for this 
action, Mlozi avowed that the Awemba had acted as his allies. He sent word to 
Mr. Yule, the Assistant Collector at Songwe, that as the English, and Mr. Yule 
especially, had blocked his road to the coast, he would now close their road to 
Tanganyika. 

On the 11th October Mr. Crawshay reports that Mlozi and Kopakopa had set to 
work rebuilding Msalemu’s stockade, an Arab fort which I had caused to be destroyed in 
1889, and which commanded the Tanganyika road. This action, of course, is almost the 
most marked breach of the i889 Treaty that the Arabs could have made. 

The excitement which is rising in this portion of the district is prejudicially 
affecting the adjacent German Territory, and Captain Berndt, the Acting Commandant 
of German Nyasaland, has represented to me that it is absolutely necessary some steps 
should be taken to control the Arabs. To assist me to do this at the present time he has 
very kindly placed the German steamer at my complete disposal from the 25th November 
onwards. 1 have agreed to pay for her at the rate of 15/. a-day, which, considering her 
size and speed, may be considered very favourable terms. [I hope to require the use of 
this steamer for only five or six days, first of all for the transport of the troops to 
Karonga. Later on I may require her for a like period in retransferring the troops to 
Fort Johnston. 

The missionaries and the agent of the African Lakes Lakes Corporation in the same 
district have also begged me to take some immediate action to prevent disastrous attacks on 
their stations. I have hired the steam-ship “ Domira” from the African Lakes Corpora- 
tion on the same terms as the German steamer, and the Manager of the said Corporation 
has given me full powers over this steamer and over the station and all the resources of 
the Lakes Corporation at Karonga. 

I do not anticipate that these arrangements as regards transport will place me in 
any financial difficulties as they are mostly provided for under the special sum inserted 
in the Military Estimates for unlooked-for expenses and campaigns. ? 

I leave Zomba on the 18th for Lake Nyasa, and leave Fort Johnston on the 23rd 
November. The first party will start from Fort Johnston in the “ Domira” on the 19th, 
and the last section of the expedition will leave on the 25th November. It is hoped 
that an advance may be made on the Arab positions on the 1st or 2nd December. 1 
shall have at my disposal a force of about 400 soldiers, commanded by Major Edwards 
and by the following officers: Captain F. C. Stewart, Lieutenant H. Coape-Smith, 
Lieutenant G. de Herries Smith, Lieutenant E. Alston, Sergeant-Major Devoy and 
Dr. Wordsworth Poole; also by the following volunteers: Major L. J. Bradshaw 
(35th Sikhs), Major F. C. Trollope (Grenadier Guards), and Mr. Walter Gordon 
Oumming. We shall take with us two 7-pr. guns and two 9-pr. guns, and 
perhaps Commander Cullen, R.N.R., and Lieutenant-Commander Edmund L. Rhoades 
will assist in working these guns. We shall also have with us two Nordenfeldts from the 
gun-boats. 

T do not conceal from myself that we have a very arduous undertaking before us. _ 
This time we have to attack and take fortified stockades which can only be taken by 
artillery, and we shall have against us a force not much exceeding our own in numbers 
but well armed and’almost as good in marksmanship. It is possible, therefore, that the 
loss of life on our side may be much greater than that on former campaigns, but I have 
no fears of the ultimate result, as the natives of the country are wholly with us, and our 
fighting force is in the best trim and rendered thoroughly confident by our recent 
successes. 

If all goes well I hope to be back at Zomba by Christmas time. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) | H. H. JOHNSTON. 


ee 


* Kameme and Soche (or Zoche). 


No. 30. 
Treasury to Foreign Office —(Received January 21.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, January 20, 1896. 

THE Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have carefully considered 
the Estimates for the Protectorate of British Central Africa for 1896-97, submitted in 
your letter of the 10th ultimo, as well as Sir H. Johnston’s despatch of the 27th August 
last; and they agree in the opinion of the Marquess of Salisbury that these Estimates 
afford a renewed proof of the administrative ability of Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
and his determination to combine economy with efficiency in the government of the 
Protectorate. 

Before entering into details of the revenue and expenditure proposed for next 
year, criticism of which is not likely to materially affect totals, my Lords will 
consider the question that immediately affects the home Estimates now approaching 
completion, viz.:—the amount of the Grant in Aid for 1896-97. The Secretary of 
State will remember that the Grant in Aid for 1895-96 was diminished by two peculiar 
features in the finance of the year, viz.:—(1) the expected available surplus of the 
Grant in Aid of 1894-95; and (2) the continued assistance given by the British South 
Africa Company. Both these resources are represented as failing next year, although 
Sir H. Johnston’s Estimates are not so framed as to enable my Lords to follow the 
expenditure out of the Grants in Aid. In order to trace this expenditure, and also to 
get an idea of the balances to the credit of the Protectorate at the beginning and end 
of each year, my Lords have caused the following Table to be prepared, and have used 
for this purpose a despatch from the Administrator of the 2nd July last, and its 
inclosures and other information semi-officially communicated to this Department. 


Ba ances, Receipts and Expenditure of British Central Africa for the 
undermentioned Years. 


1894-95 | 1895-96 1896-97 
(Actual). |(Estimate).| (Estimate). Remarks. 











£ 
Balance of cash at home and in Africa to credit 
of Protectorate at beginning of year ¥; } 14,059 34,790 
Receipts. 


Local Revenue .. =. 3% y 11,888 16,000 
British South Africa Company ts .-| 11,888 8,500 


Grant in Aid 35,000 19,200 Proposed by Secretary 
of State. 





58,721 43,700 

















Expenditure. 
Ordinary civil .. f — .o| 13,466 | 16,424 | 17,381 
Military and civil police .. =a eo] 18,785 22,315 19,755 
Naval serviee .. re vie - ie 7,200 6,980 
Public works .. 2h e% ox 3,724 5,420 6,298 
35,925 51,859 50,414 
Estimated payments in England to British ie 13,750 
South Africa Company ., ae es 
35,925 65,109 | 50,414 
Surplus of Receipts. . “e ve -s| 22,796 oe ee 
Deficiency of Receipts .. is ws _ 21,409 14 
ee 


Net surplus in two years .. ve oo 1,387 
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Balances are affected by other movements of funds besides the receipts and 
expenditure included in the foregoing Table. Nevertheless there seems to my Lords 
to be fair ground for calculating that the balance in hand on the 1st April next, will 
not be less than 13,0007. They also observe that Sir H. Johnston’s statement of 
assets and liabilities on the 3lst March, 1895, shows a surplus of assets of 18,7091. 
This ought to have increased by the end of 1895-96. 

Their Lordships perceive that Sir H. Johnston puts his estimate of revenue for 
1895-96, in August last, at 16,000/., although he estimated it in April last at 16,2501. 
The fact that a considerable growth of local revenue is expected in 1896-97 seems to 
make it probable that the original estimate for current year will be more than realized. 
Further, as explained on p. 6 of his despatch, Sir H. Johnston looks forward to his 
estimate of revenue for 1896-97 being exceeded. 

In view of all the foregoing circumstances, my Lords think that the Grant in Aid 
for next year certainly need not exceed 30,0001. 

Turning to the revenue side of the estimate, my Lords regard the increase on the 
whole as satisfactory. The abolition of the unreal item of “ Profit on Exchange,” and 
the gradual extinction of “ Profit on Sales,” both of which items were adversely 
commented on in the Treasury Letter of the 3lst December, 1894, are approved. The 
substantial sources of revenue show a genuine growth which is highly satisfactory. 
The inclusion of town rates on the revenue side means, no doubt, that corresponding 
town expenditure is included on the opposite side. But my Lords would ask ex- 
planation on this point. They look forward, in a short time, to the total separation of 
the Municipal from the General Budget, except in so far as the former may be aided 
by the latter. 

Proceeds of sales of Crown lands ought to be carefully distinguished from rent, 
and placed separately below the general total of local revenue. On this and other 
points Sir H. Johnston cannot do better than follow the printed Regulations of the 
Colonial Office, regarding colonial Estimates, a copy of which should be sent to him, 
if it has not been so already. 

My Lords now turn to the expenditure side of the Estimates, on which Sir H. 
Johnston has made a great many changes, the gross and net effect of which is shown 
by the following Table :— 























1896-97. 
Schedule. 
Gross Net 
Increase, Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 
£ £ £ £ 
1 Salaries (ordinary civil) -«| 1,865 932 933 
2 ostal os ee ae 25 215 é\s 190 
3 Medical “ee ob wi 150 195 bs 45 
4 Surveys and works .. oe 903 25 878 
5 Scientific .. oe os 265 61 204 
6 Transport, &e. “% _ a 100 ea 100 
7 Police ba * oo} 8,072 5,632 si 2,560 
8 Navy be ie -«| 2,068 2,288 ae 220 
9 Stationery .. + = 145 465 a3 820 
10 Rent ot - ee % sk + g% 
11 Subsidies, &c. is de fi 100 ae 100 
12 London Agency ‘ “4 t3 i, ily ; 
13 Local audit .. 4 ‘ 575 - 575 ; 
9,068 10,015 2,590 3,535 
ON \— —-~-————’ 
Net decrease .. =. 945 945 





Of the increases proposed, amounting in all to 9,068/., a considerable amount is 
more in the nature of a transfer than a reai increase of expenditure, representing 
services substituted for others previously existing, whose creation was a necessary 
condition of the abolition of the latter. Thus in the Police schedule at least 1,590. is 
due to an imcrease of the Makua Military Police Force by 150 men, in view of the 
reduction of the Civil Makua and Atonga Police of 300 men—and probably part at all 
events of the additional expenditure of 1,441/. on the native contingent (though no 
alteration "eee in the numbers) is of the same nature. 


[400 I 
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In the same way about 500/. in the Civil Salaries schedule (1), and a similar amount 
in the schedule (8) for Naval Services appear to represent new posts created in lieu of 
old ones suppressed, as do 75/. in the schedule (4) for Works, &c.; 507. in that for 
Scientific Services (5); 150/. in Stationery (schedule 9), and possibly a few other sums. 

The total of the increases of this character may be estimated at about 4,5001. 

On the other hand many of the decreases included in the gross total of 10,0181. 
are not real and permanent savings. My Lords cannot but observe that, while the 
increases proposed, especially in salaries and pensions, are of a sufficiently permanent 
character, many of the savings (where they do not represent an over-estimate this year) 
are, especially in the case of the Police, due merely to the fact that payments included 
in this year’s Estimates are not annual, but recur at an interval of (say) three years ; so 
that when the next periodical payments come round the Estimates will be swollen by 
their amount, with the addition of the new charges added year by year to the 
expenditure. 

So far as my Lords are able to judge the periodical (as distinct from annual) 
charges included in the Police Vote are, roughly, as follows :— 


Passage expenses of Indian officers, &c., between India and British Central 


Africa (1,4651.— 2707) ... es os ee «+ (say) 15200 
Recruiting expenses .. ne oa vs ie 2% ” 800 
Equipment, Xe. oe Pe oe ve =e ee % 350 
Pay of time-expired men *, = ee Wn ve ” 1,620 

Total <a ae vs a -. 93,470 


Assuming that these charges would in ordinary circumstances recur every three 
years, one third, or say, 1,150/., should be set aside each year to build up a fund sufficient 
to meet them as they recur. 

This list doubtless needs revision, and Sir H. Johnston may already have made 
arrangements for spreading these charges more evenly over the period of their 
recurrence. My Lords would be glad to know how far this is the case, and to have a 
Table showing the period of recurrence of each charge (not annual) included in the 
Police Estimate this year, and the mode in which it is proposed to spread the charges 
over such periods, so as to keep the annual charge as Constant as possible. 

My Lords are anxious to interfere as little as possible in the details of administra- 
tion in British Central Africa, and they would be glad to be able, in time, to arrive at 
an arrangement with the Secretary of State, which should as far as possible work 
automatically, as to the amount to be placed at the Commissioner’s disposal each year, 
to meet new charges incidental on the development of the Protectorate, either by 
fixing the Grant in Aid for a period of years, or by adjusting it, in a fixed proportion, 
to the growth of local revenue. Further experience, however, will probably be 
necessary, before a scheme of this kind can be brought into successful operation. 

In dealing with increases of salary my Lords are disposed to give a considerable 
latitude to Sir H. Johnston so long as his proposals compare fairly with the rates 
allowed in other African Protectorates. 

A schedule is herewith inclosed which summarizes all the increases now proposed, 
and sanctioned, subject to the understanding that the several amounts mentioned are 
maxima, up to which the Commissioner may grant increases at his discretion. 


Schedule 1.—Civil Salaries. 


My Lords suggest, for the consideration of the Secretary of State, whether it would 
not be sufficient to lay down maximum rates which shall not be exceeded, except where 
there are exceptional circumstances, which should be submitted to this Department in 
justification of such excess. By analogy with the salaries given in British Hast Africa, 
my Lords would be prepared to allow the Commissioner discretion as to salaries within 
the maximum of 400. for officers holding the posts of Judicial Officer, Collector and 
Postmaster, and others of equivalent rank, and of 250/. for Assistants or officers of 
similar rank. They observe that in two cases the salaries now proposed rise above 
AOOL., viz.: Fort Johnston, 4251, where the Judicial Officer, Collector and Postmaster 
also holds the post of Vice Consul, and Blantyre, 400/. +- 501. Postal, where the officer 
concerned is Postmaster-General as well as Judicial Officer and Collector. In both 
these cases, therefore, exceptional circumstances exist. 
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My Lords have not failed to note that it is proposed to abolish the privilege of free 
transport of goods now allowed to officers. No figures are given to show the value of 
such privilege, and my Lords note that the item for Transport, under schedule 6, 
only shows a reduction of 1001. To judge, however, from the figures given in the 
eases of Uganda and British East Africa, the value of the privilege must be some 101. 
or 151., so that the range of increases proposed is considerably narrowed. 


Schedule 2.—Postal. 


My Lords do not altogether understand why allowances of 50/. to the Postmaster- 
General at Blantyre, and of 25l. to the Head Postmaster at Chinde, should he charged 
to this schedule, while no charge is made to it for the services of the other local 
Postmasters. 


Schedule 3.—Medical. 


In this and other schedules the rates of pay as well as the amounts taken for 
salaries in the year should be shown in each case, as is done in schedule 1. The 
salary of 3501., proposed for the doctor, does not seem unreasonable in view of the 
salaries given in Uganda and British East Africa. 


Schedule 4.—Surveys and Public Works. 


My Lords observe that the amount (300/.), provided for expenditure at Chiromo, 
Blantyre, and Fort Johnston, is less by 201. than the amount taken for street lamps, 
oil, &c., for Blantyre and Chiromo this year, and the same as the amount to be received 
for rates (Revenue—schedule 4). They have already inquired how the two are related. 
They do not understand whether the money shown as received for rates is merely the 
same as that provided under schedule 4, or is derived from private individuals. In the 
former case it would seem to be wrong to show it as a receipt at all. 


In this case and others, charges appearing this year but not next should be shown 
in italics. 


Schedule 7—Military and Civil Police. 


The printing of this schedule is very irregular, and the columns are in some cases 
added up wrongly, and in others not added up at all. The same is also true of 
schedules 4 and 8. 

My Lords would be glad to hear more of the pension fund for the Sikhs, and to 
know why the cost of their rations is to be more than 35 per cent. greater next year 
than this. Are my Lords correct in supposing that the explanation is found in the 
rations of the time-expired men this year ? 

No explanation is given of the rearrangement of the Makua and native 
contingents and the civil police. The estimated cost of these forces is put at 6,632. 
for 1896-97, as compared with 5,860/. this year, and yet the numbers are apparently to 
be reduced from 600 to 450, viz. :— : 







Military— 
Makua. contingent oP 250 
Native >  (Atonga) 200 (?) 
Civil police, Makua “. Se 


” Atonga 


My Lords can easily understand that 2 Makua soldier may cost more than an 
Atonga policeman, though he is not apparently more expensive than a Makua policeman ; 
but. they do not understand why a soldier of the native contingent should cost more 
than double what he did this year, 12/. (1896-97), as against 5/. 10s. (1895-96). So 
considerable an increase points to an alteration in the character of the force, or to some 
mistake in the statement of numbers. 
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Schedule 8.—Naval Service. 


My Lords are in communication with the Admiralty as to the proposals put 
forward by Sir H. Johnston. 
Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 





Ineclosure in No. 30. 
British CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Increases of Salary proposed, 1896-97. 





Increase 
per Rank. From To 
Annum. 

£ £ £ 

I. Civil officers .. oe 125 | Judge, Collector, Postmaster, and Vice-Consul, 800 425 
Schedule 1 (except where Fort Johnston (a transfer) 
shown) 125 Fourth Accountant and Clerk. . és as 50 175 
75 Collector and Postmaster, Chikwawa ., is 250 325 
Schedule4 .. oof 765 Superintendent of buildings .. ee «e| 200 275 
50 Seeretary to Administration . es és 350 400 
50 Judge, Collector, and Postmaster, Chiromo wed 350 400 
50 Chief Accountant .. * os “e 350 400 
50 Second 4 ive Tr be a: 300 350 
50 Judge, Collector, and Postmaster, Liwonde --| 300 350 
50 Z . Fort Anderson..| 300 350 
Schedule 3 ee ee 50 Doctor ee oé ee ee «oe 300 350 
50 Assistant Collector and Postmaster, Fort Maguire , 100 150 
35 Third Accountant .. se ee «| 200 235 
25 Postmaster-General, Blantyre .. “é ed 425 450 
25 Collector and Postmaster, Port Herald .. Be. 250 275 
25 Assistant Secretary to Administration ., --| 250 275 
25 Assistant Collectors and Postmaster (3) ,, ee} 200 225 
25 3 ‘i 3} bg se{ 150 175 
25 Storekeeper and Commissariat Officer .. ss) » BIS 200 
25 Clerk $e oe ie ie “6 150 175 
Schedule 5 ee a Rae Forester .. + is os ee} 150 175 
II. Military and Civil Police} 75 Lieutenant von Gulenberg .. ae ee 75 159 
(Schedule 7) 50 Captain Cavendish .. oe . -«{ 350 400 
50 Lieutenant Alston .. ss es ee 350 400 
33 | Captain Steward (second in command) .. eo| 567 600 
Ill. Naval officers ee 70 Commandant ee 2 . eo} 350 420 
50 Third in command .. oa ee sé 300 350 
30 Chief Engineer se ee * ee 250 280 
Schedule 8 .. a ee Second in command ,, as ae sel 350 875 
25 Doctor * so oe ee. ee 350 375 
Total ee - ee ee 8,042 9,485 
Increase 8 = fie 1,448 


No. 31. 
Foreign Office to Treasury. 


} Foreign Office, January 22, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you the accom- 
panying copies of correspondence* with Her, Majesty’s Commissioner for British 
Central Africa with regard to the disposal of judicial fines and fees collected in the 
territory administered by the British South Africa Company. 

The judicial officers by whom such fines and fees are levied are in the service of 
the South Africa Company, though they administer justice in virtue of warrants 
granted to them by the Secretary of State under “The Africa Order in Council, 
1859.” It appears to Lord Salisbury that judicial fines and fees levied by officers of 
the Chartered Company in territory administered by the Company ought not to be 
handed over to the Protectorate, but should be retained by the Company. But 


* Commissioner Johnston, No. 55, May 18; to ditto, No, 80, July 30; Commissioner Johnston, No. 130, 
October 15, 1895. 


Sir 
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before replying to Sir H. Johnston in this sense, his Lordship would be glad to 
learn whether the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury concur in the course 
proposed. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 


eS er ee en ene ey Cee ae ree oes SS ee 
No. 32. 
Lord Stanmore to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received January 27.) 


Offices of the Shiré Highlands Railway, 
My Lord, 80, Coleman Street, London, January , 1896. 

I HAVE the honour to address your Lordship on behalf of the Shiré Highlands 
Railway Company, of which, since the retirement of Lord Balfour of Burleigh, on 
his becoming a member of the Cabinet in July last, I have been, and still am, the 
Chairman. Ah 

1 propose shortly to approach your Lordship with an application for the 
support and countenance of Her Majesty’s Government in the enterprise undertaken 
by the Company; but my present letter is intended to call attention to a preliminary 
question with respect to which it is highly important that the Company should 
learn what is the view taken by your Lordship and the Foreign Office. 

The proposed railway passes, for the greater part of its length, over lands 
owned by Mr. E. C. A. Sharrer. 

The certificates on which these lands are held contain the not unusual 
provision that up to a certain amount—one-sixth of the whole land in some cases, 
and one-tenth in others—they may be resumed without compensation by the Crown, 
in order to enable the Crown to make roads, railways, or canals across such land, 
the cost of the upkeep of which is to be undertaken by the Crown. 

The Company read this provision in its obvious and grammatical sense, as 
meaning that the Crown may take land without compensation for a certain purpose, 
but must make and maintain a road, railway, or canal over the land taken in order 
to justify the resumption. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioner, Sir H. H. Johnston, reads the clause very 
differently. He contends that it empowers him to take over and appropriate 
without compensation all roads already made by any land-owner, provided they do 
not exceed one-tenth or one-sixth of the whole estate, and acting on this view, he 
has by proclamation, so taken over and appropriated all roads made by Mr. Sharrer 
on his estate, including those which that gentleman has transferred, or is under 
agreement to transfer to the Company. 

I have been the Governor of many Colonies, and must have myself issued 
many hundreds of Jand grants containing a provision similar to the clause in 
question, but it never occurred to me, nor, so far as | know, to any other Governor, 
that it would cover such a proceeding as that now complained of. The right of 
resumption which it confers is strictly limited by certain conditions, and to take 
advantage of it it is necessary that those conditions should be strictly complied 
with. 

This is not the case in the present instance, in which the Commissioner does 
not resume land in order to make and maintain roads at the public expense, but 
appropriates to the use of the public without paren or compensation roads 
already made over private property at great cost by a private person, and hitherto 
maintained by him at his own expense. 

The Shiré Highlands Railway Company is specially interested in this matter, 
because among the other roads thus dealt with is the Railway Trace which 
Mr. Sharrer has at a very heavy cost constructed, which the Company has acquired, 
and upon which its railroad was intended to be iaid down. 

The Company does not mean to assert that a rumour which has reached them 
to the effect that the Commissioner intends to transfer their trace to a rival 
Company is well founded, but they would respectfully point out that such a 
proceeding would not be justified under a provision which authorizes the Govern- 
ment indeed to make and maintain roads and railways over private land for public 
benefit, but does not authorize it to transfer such powers to a private Company 
working for the benefit of its own shareholders. That in Sir H. Johnston’s view, 
however, ‘ would justify such a transfer is shown by one of his letters to 

| 400 
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Mr. Sharrer’s agent (the 10th June, 1895), in which he states plainly that “ the 
Government retained the right without compensation to make roads, railways, 
canals, &c., across anybody’s and everybody’s estates. This right it is able to 
delegate to others, where it may not wish itself to make the railway or the road.” 
That assumption, I beg leave, with all submission but decidedly, to question. 

Finally, the Company would observe that the clause in question cannot be 
held to apply to any roads already alienated to it by Mr. Sharrer. 

Before taking any other steps in this matter, however, the Company is desirous 
of ascertaining whether Her Majesty’s Government shares the view taken by 
Sir H. H. Johnston. Jf it does not do so I venture to presume that the matter may 
be set at rest by an instruction to Her Majesty’s Commissioner as to the intrepreta- 
tion given by Her Majesty’s Government to the clause in question. If, unfor- 
tunately, but which I cannot anticipate, the Commissioner’s view of the effect of the 
provision in sustained by your Lordship, it will be for the Company to consider 
what further steps it may be requisite for it to pursue with a view to its own pro- 


tection. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) STANMORE. 


I inclose copies of the clause in question of Sir H. H. Johnston’s notilication, of 
a letter of Sir H. H. Johnston to Mr. Sharrer’s agent, and of that gentleman’s reply, 
and formal protest. 
Should your Lordship think fit to refer to the Colonial Office, your Lordship will, 
I believe, find that the opinion of that Department as to the effect of the resumption 
clause in land grants is identical with my own. 
S. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 32. 


Extract from the Certificate forming Mr. Sharrer’s Title. 








Clause Five. 


THAT Her Majesty’s Government shall at any times have the right to make 
roads, railways, or canals for the public use across any part of the said estate 
without compensation ; provided that such roads, railways, or canals do not alienate 
more than one-tenth part of the entire area of the said estate, that com pensa- 
tion is paid for the disturbance of growing crops or of buildings, that the cost of the 
upkeep of such roads, railways, or canals fall, on the Government and not on the 
proprietor of the said estate, and that the land covered by the said roads, railways, 
or cunals shall revert to the ownership of the said E. C. A. Sharrer if at any time 
its use for the construction or maintenance of these public highways, railways, or 
canals is declared to have been abandoned, such declaration to be made by the 
chief Representative of Her Britannic Majesty’s Government in the British Central 
Africa Protectorate. : 





Inclosure 2 in No. 32. 


Notification by the Commissioner and Consul-General. 


Public Roads. 


WHEREAS under the majority of the certificates of claim issued by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in the land settlement of British 
Central Africa, and approved by Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, the right is reserved to Her Majesty’s Government of taking up, on the 
majority of the estates in the British Central Africa Protectorate, a proportion of 
the area of such estates for the making of roads, railways, canals, &c., it is hereby 
notified to the proprietors of all estates which are held under such a condition that 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General now declares all existing roads or 
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footpaths or native paths on the said estates to be public roads or paths, provided 
that the total area occupied by such existing roads or paths on the said estates 
does not on each estate exceed the total area which the Sapernsiont is enabled to 
take up for such purposes on such estates without compensation, When, and if at 
any time, Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General considers that a road is 
no longer needed for public traffic, he may close it and open another road in its place, 
subject to the conditions laid down in the certificates of claim. Until such time, 
however, as the extension of public works in this Protectorate may enable a perfect 
road system to be completed, it is to be understood that all roads on all estates 
subject to such conditions, not specially declared by Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
and Consul-General to be private roads, shall be public roads, open at all times for 
the use of the public, and any person impeding the public from using such roads 


will be dealt with as the law directs. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General. 
Zomba, June 25, 1895. 


ee 
Inclosure 3 in No. 32. 


Commissioner Johnston to Mr. Lindsay. 


Sir, The Residency, Zomba, June 25, 1895. 

IN reply to your letter of the 20th June, I beg to refer you once more to an 
examination of the terms of the certificates of claim under which Mr. E. Ch. A. 
Sharrer holds his Jand. You will see by these certificates of claim that one-tenth 
or one-sixth, or such other proportion ‘as is mentioned in the claim, of the land 
belonging to Mr. Sharrer on his various estates, can be taken up by the Govern- 
ment for the construction of roads, railways, &c., without compensation. With 
reference to the roads on Mr. Sharrer’s estates which the Government may from 
time to time make or establish as public roads, I hereby give you notice that, for the 
present, [ consider all the roads crossing Mr. Sharrer’s estates to be public roads, 
unless the sum total of the area covered by such roads, at present existing on each 
estate, shall be found to exceed the area which the Government may take up out 
of each estate for such purpose. If this area is exceeded, it will be open to me to 
consider whether I shall still retain for public use the whole of these roads and pay 
compensation. 1 have no reason to believe, however, that the existing roads 
approach even nearly the amount of iand which the Government is entitled to take 
up for such purpose. 

You are therefore hereby informed that at present all the roads existing on 
Mr. Sharrer’s estates are regarded by me as public roads. If at any time I am 
satisfied that certain roads or paths are not needed for public use, I may cease to 
class them as such, and may hand them over to Mr. Sharrer to be dealt with as he 
pleases, and make other roads in their stead. 


I am, &e. | 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Inclosure 4 in No. 82. 
Mr. Lindsay to Commissioner Johnston. 


Sir, Kubula Hills, June 29, 1895. 

I AM in receipt of your two letters dated 25th instant, and regret that my instructions 
will not permit me to act as you wish me to do. 

I have read our title deeds very often, and have had counsel’s opinion on certain 
readings. 

l admit that Government have a claim over a certain proportion of land held by 
Mr. E, Ch. A. Sharrer in fee simple to enable them if they so desire, to construct “ State 
railways, roads, or canals,’”’ &c., but I do not admit your right to take over Mr. Sharrer’s 
private roads, far less allow an engineer, brought out to this country by our business 
rivals, to survey over our lands. | 

If clause inserted in title deed legally reads that Government could seize upon any 
road already constructed by proprietor of the soil, I see very little protection for landowners, 
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If what you wish to do in regard to taking over Mr. Sharrer’s roads is legal, then 
it simply comes to this: that landowners may spend hundreds or thousands of pounds in 
the laying out of roads through their estates, planting avenues of trees, &c., then 
Government could step in and say, these roads and avenues we take over and make them 
public roads. 

My reading of the clause in title deed is totally different from yours, and [I hold it 
will be an act of great injustice to Mr. Sharrer if, after allowing him, without interruption 
or warning from you to spend hundreds of pounds on the construction of these private 
roads, you now say you take over these roads. These roads were made by Mr. Sharrer 
four years ago, and have been kept up at his expense ever since. 

Her Majesty’s Government have never paid one single penny towards the construction 
or up-keep of any one of these roads. 

I am very reluctant to write to you so often on this matter, but the point of issue is 
of such vital importance to Mr. Sharrer and his friends, that with the strong legal opinion 
I have received from home, I must absolutely refuse to agree with your reading of the 
clause in title deed or certificate of claim. 

I am, &c. 
. Pro E. Ch. A. Sharrer, 
(Signed) JAMES LINDSAY. 


ooo 


Inclosure 5 in No. 32. 
Formal Protest against appropriation of Mr. Sharrer’s Roads. 


IN reference to Notice re “ Public Roads,” printed in supplement of the ‘‘ British 
Central African Gazette,” dated Zomba, the 1st July, and signed by Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner and Consul-General, I beg publicly to protest against Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner taking over any or all roads running through land held by this firm in fee 
simple, the expenses of construction and up-keep of said roads having been defrayed by 
us for last four years. 
(Signed) JAMES LINDSAY. 
Kubula Hill, July 8, 1895. 


i cae ee eee 


No. 338. 
Foreign Office to Crown Agents. 


Gentlemen, Foreign Office, January 27, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to state to you that he has received 
an application from Sir H. Johnston for the early appointment of persons to fill the 
undermentioned posts, which have been provided for in the Estimates for 1896-97, and 
are now vacant :— 

Two engineers, to serve as second and third under the Chief Engineer, at salaries 
of 1501. each. 

One ship’s carpenter, at 120/. 

One clerk and storekeeper, at 1501. 

The above appear under the heading of “ Naval Service ’’ in the Estimates, and are 
presumably required in connection with the lake steamers, but they will be expected to 
serve wherever required in the Protectorate. ; 

The accompanying extract from the despatch in which Sir H. Johnston makes his 
application will explain the terms on which he wishes the men engaged and the date on 
which they should go out. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) T. H. SANDERSON. 


1 ln cA NE EE ee 
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No. 34. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


(No. 10.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, January 29, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 139 of the 13th November, giving an account of the expedition against 
Zarafi, and to state that his Lordship has read with satisfaction your report of the 
complete success of the operations against this slave-trading Chief. 

The expedition appears to have been thoroughly well organized by Major Edwards, 
and Lord Salisbury desires to express his appreciation of the services rendered by the 
officers and men engaged. 

Your own actions in connection with the deposition of Mponda, as well as your 
proposals with regard to the district formerly ruled by that Chief, are approved. 

Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON, 


ee 


No. 35. 


Foreign Office to Lord Stanmore. 


My Lord, Foreign Office, February 3, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter (undated) relative to the proposed Shiré Highlands Railway and the right of the 
British Central Africa Administration to resume possession of certain lands owned by 
Mr. Sharrer. 

[ am to inform you in reply that his Lordship is in communication with the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies in the matter, and that a further letter will be 
addressed to you on the subject in due course. 

T am, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 36. 


Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received February 4.) 


(Confidential.) 
Sir, Downing Street, February 4, 1896. 

{ AM directed by Mr. Chamberlain to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 
10th ultimo respecting the proposals of the Portuguese Government in regard to the 
boundary between the British and the Portuguese sphere on the western side of the Barotse 
Kingdom, and to express his regret that the answer has been unavoidably delayed owing 
to the extreme pressure of business in this Department. 

Mr. Chamberlain concurs in the Marquess of Salisbury’s view that Her Majesty’s 
Government have now more interest in conciliating the Government of Portugal than in 
considering the wishes of the British South Africa Company than wes the case in 1891; 
and, in view of the importance of preserving a good understanding with Portugal in regard 
to the sea-board of South-Eastern Africa, and especially the neighbourhood of Delagoa 
Bay, Mr. Chamberlain would be glad to see any way of meeting the wishes of the Portu- 
guese Government in regard to the Barotse boundary. 

There are, however, two difficulties in the way of immediately accepting the 
Portuguese proposal that the boundary should be that of the modus vivendi and the 
unratified Convention of 1890. 
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The first is that it might be difficult, from a political and Parliamentary point of view, 
to find any convincing reason as to why at the present moment Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment gave up, without any investigation whatsoever, a considerable tract of country to the 
west of the Zambezi and Kabompo Rivers belonging to the Barotse King, and therefore 
secured to Great Britain by the Treaty of 1891. Such an abandonment of claim might 
have an unfortunate effect if it were to be connected in the public mind with the fact that 
the British South Africa Company, which claims rights in the country, would just now be 
more or less at a disadvantage in pressing any objection to the proceedings of Her 
Majesty’s Government owing to the extraordinary action of its officers on the Transvaal 
border. ; 

The second, and perhaps more serious, objection is that the extent of the claims of 
the Barotse King himself are hitherto undefined; but looking to the fact that his chief 
place lies on the bank of the Zambezi, and therefore on the border now proposed, and that 
it is the custom of natives to make watersheds rather than rivers their boundaries, it is 
probable that his claims extend far to the west of the Zambezi and Kabompo Rivers. The 
acceptance of the Portuguese proposal would therefore probably divide the Barotse 
Kingdom into two parts, and it has been found inconvenient in other parts of South 
Africa to divide the territories of a considerable native Chief between two European 
Powers whose laws and system of administration cannot be identical. The most notable 
instance is probably that of Maputaland, the natives of which were much irritated by the 
consequences of the MacMahon award and have since vacillated from time to time between 
friendliness towards Great Britain and friendliness towards Portugal, and have consequently 
lent themselves more readily to the schemes of irresponsible adventurers. 

Mr. Chamberlain fears that a settlement which involved the cutting off of any con- 
siderable part of the Barotse country from the rest might provoke difficulties not only 
between the natives and the two Powers, but between the two Powers themselves. He is 
therefore, as at present advised, inclined to the appointment without delay of a Joint 
Boundary Commission for the purpose of ascertaining the claims of the Barotse King. It 
would not follow that Her Majesty’s Government would adopt these claims in their 
entirety as a basis for the delimitation of the boundary. ©n the contrary, Her Majesty’s 
Government would be desirous of meeting that of Portugal in the most conciliatory 
spirit, with a view of arriving at a settlement satisfactory to both, and at the same time as 
inoffensive as possible to the natives concerned. 

Mr. Chamberlain would suggest that the case should be stated frankly to the Portu- 
guese Government; but he gives the above views with diffidence, as the matter is so 
complicated by other chan local considerations that it would appear to be one especially 
for the decision of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) EDWARD FAIRFIELD. 
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No. 37. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to the Marquess of Dufferin. 


(No. 2. Africa.» 
(Telegraphic.) P. Foreign Office, February 4, 1896. 
PLEASE inform the French Government that Sir A Hemming and Mr. Howard 
will be prepared to meet the French Commissioners on the 8th instant, if that date 
would be convenient. Mr. Howard will act under his present commission by which he 
is empowered to discuss all questions that concern territories near the Niger. A 
similar commission will be given to Sir A. Hemming. They will thus be in a position 
to enter on the discussion of any of the questions pending, with regard to either 
bank of the River Niger. Her Majesty’s Government trust that similar ground will be 
covered by the commissions given to the French Representatives. 
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No. 38. 
Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 4, 1896. 

WITH reference to your letter of the 16th October respecting the right of the 
British Central Africa Administration to make a survey for a railway over land belonging 
to Mr. Sharrer, I am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith 
a copy of a letter from Lord Stanmore,* Chairman of the Shiré Highlands Railway 
Company, complaining of the action of Her Majesty’s Commissioner in the matter, 

Lord Stanmore contends (1) that although the Administration has the right, in 
accordance with the certificate of claim on which Mr. Sharrer’s estates are held, to resume 
land belonging to him for the purpose of itself making and maintaining a road or railway 
for the public benefit, it has no power to take the land in order to transfer it to a 
favoured private Company or as Sir H. Johnston puts it, “to delegate this right to 
others ;” and (2) that the Crown has no right to take over and appropriate without 
compensation roads already made by any landowner and hitherto maintained at his 
expense, and to declare such to be “ public roads,” as Sir H. Johnston has done by a 
Proclamation issued on the 25th June last. 

An extract from Mr. Sharrer’s certificate of claim referring to the rights of the 
Crown in the matter, as well as a copy of Sir H. Johnston’s Proclamation are annexed 
Lord Stanmore’s letter. 

Before replying to this communication Lord Salisbury would be glad to be favoured 
with the opinion of the Secretary of State for the Colonies on the subject, and to be 
informed of the practice followed by your Department in such matters. 

Tam, & 


Ce 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
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No. 39. 
Treasury to Foreign Office.—(Received February 7.) 


; Treasury Chambers, February 6, 1896. 
THE Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have had before them your 
letter of the 18th ultimo, containing information as to the grants of land which Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner for the British Central Africa Protectorate proposes to make to 
certain persons in recognition of their services in recent military operations against the 
slave-traders, viz. : . 
To Messrs. Hynde and Stark, coffee planters, 200 acres in the Zomba district, and 
to Mr. H. B. Bradshaw, a planter at Mlanje, 500 acres in what was Matipwiri’s country. 

As recommended by the Marquess of Salisbury, my Lords approve of these grants, 
the value of each of which may be estimated at about 501, on condition that the 
recipients pay the ordinary Consular and survey fees. 

The Commissioner should be asked to consider whether it would not be advisable, 
also, to reserve minerals and the rights of transit, &c., mentioned in Article 6 of the 
Regulations respecting land sales, inclosed in Sir P. Anderson’s letter . of the 9th May 
last. 

My Lords would be obliged for a copy of Sir H. Jobnston’s Report on Land Claims, 
referred to in Mr. Sharpe’s Memorandum of the 8th ultimo. 

Iam, &e, 
(Signed) BE. W. HAMILTON. 
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No. 40. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 
(No. 14.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, February 7, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 140 of the 13th November, inclosing three Treaties made by you with 
certain Chiefs of the Protectorate. 

I am to inform you in reply that the Treaty with Mkata is approved, as also your 
proposal to recognize Mkata for the future as the principal Chief of the country hitherto 
under Zarafi. . 

The Treaties with Mwasi, Kasungu, and Zoli of the Marimba district are also 
approved, subject to its being explained to those Chiefs, that the mining rights over 
the country have already, with the sanction of Her Majesty’s Government, been conceded 
to the British South Africa Company. 

Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
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No. 41. 


Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 7, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit herewith a paper 
containing an estimate of the grants required in the year ending the 31st March, 1897, 
in aid of the expenses connected with the British Protectorates in Uganda and in 
Central East Africa. | 

The total grants amount to 144,000/., which shows a decrease* of 4,200/. in the 
Estimates for 1895-96. 

The Estimates for British Central Africa and Uganda were sent to you on the 10th 
December last and the 14th ultimo, and were dealt with in your letters of the 20th 
and 24th ultimo. 

Those for the East Africa Protectorate are now in the hands of the printer and will 
be forwarded to you as soon as possible. The revenue is estimated at 22,8501. and the 
expenditure at about 89,000/., leaving a deficit of 66,1501. to be covered by a Grant-in- 
Aid, which Lord Salisbury, with their Lordships’ coneurrence, proposes to fix at 65,0001. 

The chief causes of the increase in the expenditure are the provision for the 
military force authorized in their Lordships’ letter of the 15th August last; the new 
buildings and repairs to existing structures ; and the expenses connected with the steam- 
ship “ Juba.” 

I am to add that Mr. Hardinge reports that the anticipated expenditure on the East 
Africa Protectorate for the nine months ending on the 31st March next, will amount to 
60,1631., while the revenue is estimated at 15,3811/., leaving a deficit of 44,782/., towards 
which a Grant-in-Aid of 30,0007. has been voted. It will therefore be seen that a 
further grant is necessary, and Iam to inquire whether a Supplementary Estimate for 
the amount required shall be submitted to their Lordships for presentation to 
Parliament. 

Tam 


» &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





* This decrease arises from the fact of 50,0007. having been taken to pay the Imperial British East Africa 
Company.—C. LI. H. | 
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Inclosure in No. 41. 


British Prorectorates IN UGANDA AND CENTRAL AND East AFRICA. 





L—Esrimare of the Grants required in the year ending 31st March, 1897, in aid of 
the Expenses connected with the British Protectorates in Uganda and in Central 
and in Kast Africa (144,000/.). 


Il.—Svz-Hzaps under which this Vote will be accounted for by the Foreign Office. 










1896-97. 1895-96. 











(A.)}—Uganda (Grant-in-Aid) .. ae ie be +“ 49,000 49,000 
(B.)—British Central Africa (Grant-in-Aid) 30,000 19,200 
(C.)—British East Africa (Grant-in-Aid) . . 65,000 80,000 
_ 144,000 148,200* 
Decrease os es oe a0 ee 
Tee ele Te 


Ill.—Dzratts of the above. 


nn LES Se 


(A.)—Uganda— £ 
Grant-in-Aid of the cost of supplies and transport, and expenses of administration, &c., 
in Uganda and neighbouring districts ve sd es wis 49,000 


(B.)—British Central Africa— 
Grant-in-Aid of the revenues of the Protectorate, including expenses of steamers 
hitherto charged on Navy Votes and estimated at 7,200. per annum ‘s oe 30,000, — 


(C.)—British East Africa— 
Grant-in-Aid of the expenses of Administration, Xc., in British East Africa (exclusive 


of Uganda and neighbouring districts) 65,000 


a aE 





£ 
* Original estimate for 1895-96 .. $% Se a‘ .. 68,000 
Add: Transfer of Vote 7 of this class .. me te .» 80,000" 
Total . pe “> es .. 148,000 
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No. 42. 
Foreign Office to Mr. Dundas. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 11, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to inform you that 
you are appointed to a post of the First Class under the Administration of the British 
Central Africa Protectorate as Assistant Collector, at a salary of 150/. per annum, payable 
quarterly. This appointment does not carry with it any claim to employment by Her 
Majesty’s Government beyond the Protectorate, nor any right to pension from Imperial 
funds. No scheme for pensioning officers from Protectorate funds has as yet been 
formulated, although it is hoped that one may, in time, prove feasible. For the present, 
therefore, the tenure of all offices under this letter of appointment must be regarded as 
temporary, and, consequently, not entitling to pension. Your salary will commence from 
the ist April, 1896, if by that date you should have reached British Central Africa; or 
in the event of your not having reached British Central Africa by the Ist April, 1896, 
then from the date at which you arrive at Chinde. 

Tle expenses of your journey to your post in Central Africa will be paid by the 
sant 7 always provided that the said expenses shall only include the actual 
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cost of travelling, with not more than 10 ewt. of baggage, and that you shall adopt such 
routes or means of travelling as shall be indicated by the Administration. In no case, 
however, will the Administration go to a greater expense than 50. in providing you 
with a first-class passage to Chinde, and in the event of its being able to obtain this 
passage for you at a less cost than 50/., then it will be only liable to pay the actual 
cost of your first-class passage. 

After one year’s continuous service in Central Africa, or at any time after six 
months’ residence, if the medical officer of the Administration shall certify to the need 
of sick leave absence, a sum of not more than 251. will be granted towards the cost of 
your passage from Chinde to England, or such less sum as may be deemed fair by me if 
you should be returning to India or South Africa, or to any other part of the world but 
England. After two years’ continuous residence in Central Africa without leave of 
absence, you will be entitled to a free passage at the cost of the Administration from 
your post in Central Africa to Chinde (with not more than 10 ewt. of baggage), and the 
actual cost of your steamer passage first-class from Chinde to England or to any other 
part of the world, always provided that the sum paid by the Administration shall not 
exceed 50/., and that the Administration shall provide you with a free passage at a lower 
rate if opportunity offers by suitable means. 

On returning to your post after sick leave you will be entitled to two-thirds of the 
cost of your passage-money to Chinde, calculated at the actual cost of the jouruey from 
the place at which you have embarked to Chinde, always provided that such cost may 
not be reckoned as exceeding 50/. On returning to your post after ordinary leave of 
absence following a service of not less tban two years in Central Africa you will be 
granted the full rate of your actual passage to Chinde (not exceeding 50/.), and a free 
passage from Chinde to your post in Central Africa. 

Where it is not stipulated that a free passage will be given between Chinde and your 
post in Central Africa it implies that you may have to repay the Administration the 
actual amount which it may have had to pay towards the cost of this journey. Should 
your baggage exceed in weight the 10 evt. which are conveyed at the expense of the 
Administration, the excess baggage will have to be carried at your own cost. 

Should you remain away more than six months from your post in British Central 
‘Africa on sick leave (the said six months to be ealeulated between the date of your 
departure from Chinde and your return to that port) it may be necessary for the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to question your suitability for further employ- 
ment in British Central Africa. Whilst absent for this period of sick,leave you will 
receive half salary from the date of your leaving your post in Central Africa. After two 
years’ continuous service in Central Africa (the said two years being reckoned from the 
date of your arrival at your post) you will be entitled to six months’ leave of absence, 
calculated from the date of your leaving the Protectorate to the date of your arrival 
at Chinde or one of the frontier stations on your return to your post. When: you are 
absent on ordinary leave of absence after two years’ continuous service, you will remain 
on full pay for a period of two months, reckoned from the date on whick you quitted 
your post, and you will then receive half salary until you rejoin your post in Central 
Africa. Should your absence from Africa exceed this period of six months you will be 
entitled to no salary, unless the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should otherwise 
direct. 

Whilst you remain in the service of the Administration you are absolutely forbidden 
to accept employment or emolument from any person or Association whatever without 
direct sanction. You are also forbidden to communicate with the public press upon 
any subjects of a nature likely to embarrass Her Majesty’s Government or the Adminis- 
tration of the Protectorate. It is also understood that you enter the service of the 
British Central Africa Protectorate subject to all Regulations affecting that service 
which may be promulgated from time to time with the sanction of the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 


Iam, &c. | 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
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No. 43. 


Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 11, 1896. 

1 AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
of the 20th ultimo relating to the Estimates for the British Central Africa Protectorate 
for the year 1896-97, and stating that their Lordships think that the Grant-in-Aid for 
that year need not exceed 30,0001. In compliance with their Lordships’ view the sum 
of 30,000/. was submitted in my letter of the 7th February. 

Lord Salisbury is unable to reply in detail to the various points which are 
commented on in your letter, and he will therefore forward a copy of it to Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner for his information and guidance, and with instructions to furnish the 
explanations required by their Lordships. ; . 

As regards the rates, inclusion of township on the revenue side, their Lordships are 
correct in supposing that corresponding town expenditure is included on the opposite 
side. It was believed that this course would meet the view expressed in the final words 
of the third paragraph of your letter of the 29th August. The general question of 
township rates was however referred to the Treasury in Sir T. Sanderson’s letter of the 
11th ultimo, to which an answer is still expected. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


ee a rem Ip a eae 
No. 44. 


Treasury to Foreign Office —(Received February 12.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, February 11, 1896. 

IN reply to your letter of the 11th January, I am directed by the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to say, for the information of the 
Marquess of Salisbury, that they thought it well, before expressing any opinion 
upon the draft Regulations respecting townships in the British Central Africa 
Protectorate, as proposed to be amended in accordance with the suggestions of the 
Local Government Board, to ask the London County Council to favour them with 
any observations which the experience of their officers might suggest, and [am to 
send you herewith a copy of the reply which they have received from the Council, 
with its inclosures. 

The Secretary of State will observe that the officers of the Council, while 
suggesting a few amendments, concur generally in the observations of the Local 
Government Board. My Lords see no reason to differ from the views expressed by 
these authorities, and would be glad if Lord Salisbury would have the Regulations 
amended as suggested. They would be glad to see a draft of the Regulatious as 
finally revised. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 
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Ineclosure 1 in No. 44. 


London County Council to Treasury. 


Sir, Spring Gardens, London, January 28, 1896. 

_ REFERRING to your letter of the 20th instant, asking for any observations 
which the experience of the officials of the London County Council might suggest 
upon the draft Regulations respecting townships in the British Central Africa 
Protectorate (Nyasaland), I have to inform you that the Chairman of the Council 


AAs 


requested the Superintending Architect and the Medical Officer of Health to look 
through the Regulations, and to make any suggestions which occurred to them. 

I now return you the draft Regulations in question with the attached Memo- 
randum of the Local Government Board, and at the same time send the observations 
made by the Couucil’s Superintending ee and Medical Officer of Health. 

am, &c. 
(Signed) H. DE LA HOOKE, 
Clerk of the Council. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 44. 


Memorandum by the Medical Officer of Healih on certain Draft Regulations respecting 
Townships in the British Central Africa Protectorate (Nyasaland). 


IN the absence of any experience of the conditions prevailing in the British 
Central Africa Protectorate, | am unable to do more than make such suggestions as 
would apply to communities generally. 

I have read the observations of the Local Government Board, which are 
attached, and with which I am in accord. Ido not, therefore, refer further to the 
points which are discussed by that Board. 


Part [I1.—Slaughter-houses, Markets, &c. 


38. It is not here shown whether the licence is permanent or annual. An 
annual licence is much to be desired not only because it may be found later 
necessary to abolish all private slaughter-houses, but because it gives the authority 
a useful power of control over the licensee. , 

In the case of a continuing offence, a daily penalty is, [ think, necessary. 

39. It is not clear whether the structure of slaughter-houses, lairage, &c., is 
sufficiently included. 

A useful power would be the limitation of the use of the premises to the 
reception of animals intended for the food of man. The prohibition of the keeping 
of dogs in the premises is necessary in many countries for the prevention of 
parasitic disease in man. 

It would be well to provide for the blood and garbage to be removed in 
receptacles, with close fitting covers to prevent nuisance. (Two copies of the 
Council’s bye-laws relating to slaughter-houses are attached.) 


Part [V.—WNuisances. 


43. The definition of nuisances is more limited than under the Public Health 
(London) Act.. For instance, the over-crowding of any house or part of a house is 
not included. 

It appears from Regulation 58 that overscrowding is a condition which has to 
be considered. 


Infectious Diseases. 


53. The disinfection should be done to the satisfaction of some competent 
authority, such as the Health Officer. 

In recent Acts an alternative provision has been incorporated by which the 
authority gives notice that if, after twenty-four hours, the authority is not informed 
that the person concerned will himself undertake the disinfection, the authority will 
enter on the premises and do the work. It is found in practice that under these 
circumstances the disinfection falls entirely into the hands of the authority, by whom 
it is much better done. 

The power to destroy infected articles is a useful one, and is not included in 


the Regulations. 
(Signed) SHIRLEY F. MURPHY, 
January 28, 1896. Medical Officer of Health. 
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Inclosure 3 in No. 44. 


Draft Regulations respecting Townships in British Central Africa Protectorate 
(Nyasaland). 


I HAVE perused Part I, Regulation of Streets and Buildings, together with the 
Memorandum prepared by the Local Government Board, with regard to certain 
points in the Regulations. 

I am unable to add any observations to those prepared by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, which appear to me to embody all that can be said on the subject. I 
concur in the observation of the Local Government Board as to the inexpediency of 
leaving the regulation of streets and buildings to the discretion of the Surveyor or 
the Commissioner, and am of opinion that such matters should, if practicable, be the 
subject of precise Rules, and should not be administered by verbal directions. It 
may be however that the means proposed to be adopted are the best means possible 


under the circumstances. 
(Signed) THOS. BLASLINE, | | 
January 25, 1896: Superintending Architect. 





Inelosure 4 in No, 4:4. 
Lonpon County CouUNCInE. 


(37 & 88 Vict., cap. 67.)° 


Bye-Laws for Slaughter-houses in the County of London. 


| Note.—“ The Slaughter-houses, &c. (Metropolis) Act, 1874,” was repealed by ‘The 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891.” Section 142, sub-section 2 (b) of “The 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891,” provides that all bye-laws, ‘duly made or 
issued under or having effect in pursuance of any Act hereby repealed, shall be 
of the same validity and effect as if they had been given, made, or issued under 
this Act.’’ 


In pursuance of “The Slaughter-houses, &c. (Metropolis) Act, 1874,” and of 
‘“‘The Local Government Act, 1888,” the London County Council hereby make 
the following bye-laws for regulating— 


(a.) The conduct of the business of a slaughterer of cattle ; | 

(b.) The structure of the premises in which such business is being carried on; 
and . 

(c.) The mode in which application is to be made for sanction to establish such 
business anew within the county of London (except the city of London and the 
liberties thereof), that is to say— 


Bye-Laws for regulating the conduct of the business of a Slaughterer of Cattle in the 
County of London. 


1. An occupier of a slaughter-house— 


(a.) Shall cause every animal intended for slaughter to be kept upon the 
premises only in a pound, pen, or lair. 


(b.) Shall not keep in a slaughter-house, or in any pound, pen, or lair any 
animal not intended for slaughter for human food, or any dog or other animal the 
flesh of which is not intended for use as human food, or which would be unfit for use 
as human food, or any fowl, pig, or other animal intended to be used for human 
food (except any animal about to be slaughtered). 

(c.) Shall not keep in any pound, pen, or lair a greater number of animals than 
is herein provided, that is to say— 


(1.) In the case of cattle, one animal ‘to every 24 square feet of floor space 
therein. 
N 


Animals for 
slaughter. 


To be kept in 
aes pens, or 
airs. 

No other animals 
may be kept 
therein. 


Over-crowding. 


Limit of time. 


Water and food. 


Slaughtering. 





Place of slaughter 


Prevention of 
cruelty. 


No slaughtering in 
public view, &c. 


Receptacles, 


Refuse residues. 


Closing vessels. 


Removal of blood 
and refuse. 


Fat. 


Removal of 
residues, &c., 
within 24 hours. 


Cleansing, ke. 





Washing. 


Repair. 


Walls. 
Cleansing utensils. 


Lime washing. 


Cleansing pounds 
ke. 
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(2.) In the case of calves, one animal to every 8 square feet of floor space 
therein. 

(3.) In the case of sheep, lambs, and pigs, one animal to every 6 square feet of 
floor space therein. 


(d.) Shall not keep in any pound, pen, or lair any animal for a longer period 
than may be necessary for the purpose of preparing such animal for slaughter. 

(e.) Shall provide every animal in a pound, pen, or lair with a sufficient 
quantity of wholesome water and food. 


2, An occupier of a slaughter-house— 


(a.) Shall not slaughter or permit to be slaughtered any animal in any pound, 
pen, or lair, or in any part of the premises other than the slaughter-house. 

(b.) Shall in slaughtering any animal use such instruments and appliances, and 
adopt such method of slaughtering, and otherwise take such precautions, as may be 
requisite to prevent unnecessary suffering to the animal. 

(c.) Shall not slaughter or permit to be slaughtered any animal within public 
view, or within the view of any other animal. 

(d.) Shall provide sufficient vessels or receptacles, properly constructed of 
galvanized iron or other non-absorbent material, and furnished with close-fittin 
covers for the purpose of receiving and conveying from such slaughter-house all 
ee manure, garbage, filth, or other refuse products of the slaughtering of any 
cattle. 

(e.) Shall, as far as is reasonably practicable, cause all blood from any animal 
slaughtered to be caught and placed in such vessels or receptacles, and, upon the 
completion of any slaughtering, cause all manure, garbage, filth, o any refuse 
residues from the animals slaughtered, to be forthwith placed in such vessels or 
receptacles, and shall not cause or suffer any such substance to enter any drain or 
sewer, or any inlet to any drain or sewer. 

(f.) Shall cause every vessel or receptacle to be kept closed while containing 
any of the aforesaid substances. 

.) Shall cause all such substances to be removed and conveyed from the 
premises in such closed receptacles. 

(A.) Shall cause the fat of any animal slaughtered to be kept freely exposed to 
the air while upon the premises. 

(i.) Shall cause all blood, manure, garbage, filth, or any refuse residues from 
animals slaughtered, and all hides, skins, fat, tripes, and offal therefrom, to be 
removed from the premises within twenty-four hours of the completion of slaughtering, 
in such manner and by such means as will not cause nuisance either at the premises 
or in the public streets. 


eh 
3. An occupier of a slaughter-house— 


(a.) Shall cause every part of the floor of such slaughter-house, and every other 
internal part of such slaughter-house, and also the fittings thereof, upon which 
any blood, or refuse, or filth may have been spilled, splashed, or deposited, to 
be thoroughly washed and cleansed within three hours after the completion of 
any slaughtering. 

(b.) Shall cause every part of such floor and all internal walls and fitting's 
within 6 feet of such floor to be at all times kept in good order and repair, so as to 
prevent the absorption therein of any blood, or liquid refuse, or filth. 

(c.) Shall not permit the surfaces of the walls and fittings within 6 feet of the: 
floor to be covered with cement-wash, lime-wash, or other like substance. 

(d.) Shall cause all utensils, receptacles, and appliances used in such slaughter-: 
house to be kept, when not in actual use, in a thoroughly clean condition. 

(e.) Shall cause all internal walls and fittings of such slaughter-house not 
within 6 feet of the ground, and the internal walls and fittings of any pound, pen, or 
lair, to be thoroughly lime-washed with hot lime-wash at least four times in every 
year, that is to say, between the Ist and the 10:h days of the months of March, June, 
September, and December respectively. 

(f.) Shall cause all dung and offensive litter to be swept up and removed from 
every pound, pen, or lair at least once a-day, and such place to be thoroughly 
cleansed as often as may be necessary to keep the same in a clean condition. 
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4, An occupier of a slaughter-house— 


(a.) Shall cause the means of ventilation provided thereto, and to any pound, 
pen, or lair to be kept in proper order and efficient action, so that at all times such 
slaughter-house, pound, pen, or lair shall be effectually ventilated by direct commu- 
nication with the external air. 

(b.) Shall cause the means of drainage provided in or upon the premises to be 
kept at all times in proper order. 

(c.) Shall cause the means of watcr supply provided upon the premises to be 
kept in proper order, and shall at all times provide a sufficient supply of water for 
the proper cleansing of the slaughter-house, pounds, pens, or lairs, and of the vessels 
and receptacles therein. 


5. An occupier of a slaughter-house shall not allow the slaughter-house to be 
used for any cther purpose than the slaughtering and dressing of animals the flesh 
of which is fit for, and is intended to be sold as, human food. 


6. An occupier of a slaughter-house shall at all times employ such means and 
adopt such precautions as may be necessary for preventing nuisance arising upon 
the premises. 


7. An occupier of a slaughter-house shall at all reasonable times afford free 
access to every part of the premises to any Inspector or other person authorized by 
the London County Council in writing to inspect slaughter-houses, and he shall 
enable such Inspector or other person to examine the premises without obstruction 
or unnecessary delay. 


8. Every person breaking any of the foregoing bye-laws shall be liable for every 
offence to a penalty of 5/.; and in the case of a continuing offence to a penalty of 1/. 
for every day during which the offence may be continued after conviction for the 
first offence. 

Provided, nevertheless, that the Justices or Court hefore whom any complaint 
may be made or any proceedings may be taken in respect of any such offence may, 
if they think fit, ss the payment as a penalty of any sum less than the full 
amount of the penalty imposed by this bye-law. 


9. In pursuance of the provision in that behalf contained in section 4 of “The 
Seiteek Ge hsdhbe. &e. (Metropolis) Act, 1874,” power is hereby given to every Court 
of Summary Jurisdiction, by summary order, to suspend or deprive any person 
altogether of the right of carrying on the business of a slaughterer of cattle, as a 
penalty for breaking any of the foregoing bye-laws. 


Bye-Laws for regulating the Structure of the Premises upon which the Business of a 
Slaughterer of Cattle is being carried on in the County of London. 


10. Every occupier of a slaughter-house— 


(a.) Shall cause such slaughter-house to have the walls thereof substantially 
constructed of brick, stone, iron, or concrete, to a height of 6 feet from the ground, 
and to cover such slaughter-house with a properly constructed roof, 

(b.) Shall cause a sufficient number of pounds, pens, or lairs of adequate size, 
and of suitable construction, to be provided on the premises; and he shall cause 
such pounds, pens, or lairs to be separated from such slaughter-house by means of 
close partitions to a height of at least 5 feet, and cause all doors in such partitions 
to be closely boarded. 

(c.) Shall cause the entrance or approach to such slaughter-house to be 
throughout of a width of at least 3 ft. 6 in., and such approach to be neither up 
nor down steps, nor over slopes having a steeper gradient than I foot in 4 feet; 
provided that where sheep, lambs, and pig's only are killed, he shall cause the width 
of the approach to be at least 2 ft. 9 in, throughout. 


11. Every occupier of a slaughter-house shall cause such slaughter-house, and 
every pound, pen, or lair attached thereto— 


(a.) To be well and sufficiently lighted and ventilated by louvred openings in 
the walls and roofs, or by other adequate openings, windows, or lights, 
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(b.) To be well paved upon a duly prepared foundation with a jointless flooring 
of granite cement concrete, or other suitable hard and impervious material having 
a proper slope towards a gully-hole; and he shall cause such gully-hole to com- 
municate by an adequate drain of glazed stoneware pipes with the public sewer, and 
be trapped by an appropriate fixed trap, and be covered with a fixed wrought- 
iron grating, the bars of which shall be not more than §th of an inch apart. 

(c.) To be provided with means for an adequate supply of water, and where 
there is not a constant water supply, with a slate, metal, or metallic-lined tank, the 
bottom of which shall be not less than 6 feet from the floor; and he shail cause such 
tank to be properly covered, and an adequate water trough to be provided in every 
pound, pen, or lair. 


12, Every occupier of a slaughter-house shall cause the inner surface of every 
wall, door, and woodwork of such slaughter-house to be covered with hard, smooth, 
and impervious material to a height of at least 6 feet from the floor. 


13. An occupier of a slaughter-house shall not use or permit to be used as a 
dwelling any room or loft thereover, nor shall he permit any water-closet, privy, 
urinal, or stable to be within any slaughter-house, pound, pen, or lair, nor any 
water-closet, privy, urinal, or stable to be in direct communication with, or ventilate 
into, any slaughter-house. 


14. Every person who shall not comply with any of the foregoing b e-laws 
relating to the structure of the premises shall be guilty of an offence, and shall be 
liable for every such offence, to a penalty of 5/., and, in the case of a continuing 
offence, to a penalty of 11. for every day during which the offence may be continued 
atter conviction for the first offence. Provided always that the foregoing bye-laws 
for regulating the structure of the premises shall not, until after the expiration of 
six months from the date of the confirmation of the bye-laws, be deemed to apply to 
any a where at such date the business of a slaughterer of cattle may be 
carried on. 


Bye-Law for regulating the Mode in which Application is to be made for Sanction to establish 
aneu' the Business of a Slaughterer of Cattle in the County of London. 


15. Every person applying for sanction to establish anew the business of a 
slaughterer of cattle— 


(a.) Shall furnish particulars as to the situation of the premises, and. as to the 
arrangement and construction of the buildings in which such business is proposed 
to be established. 

(b.) Shall also furnish a plan of such premises and sections of the eee 
drawn to a scale of }th of an inch to 1 foot, showing the buildings proposed to be 
used as slaughter-house, pounds, pens, or lairs, their construction, the provision for 
drainage, and the means proposed for lighting and ventilation. 

(c.) Shall also furnish a key plan of the locality, showing the site and all 
buildings, dwellings, streets, and places within 250 yards of such site, and such key 
plan shall be drawn to a scale of 5 feet to 1 mile. 


Repeal. 


In further pursuance of the Acts aforesaid, the said London County Council 
hereby repeal the bye-laws regulating the conduct of the business of a slanghterer 
of cattle, the structure of the premises on which such business is being carried on, 
and the mode in which application is to be made for sanction to establish such 
business anew, made on the 7th day of May, 1875, by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and confirmed by the Local Government Board on the 27th day of May, 
1875. 


Dated the 31st day of July, 1891. 
Sealed by order, 
(Signed) H. DE LA HOOKE, 


(L.8.) Clerk of the Council. 
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Confirmed by the Local Government Board, this 27th day of October, 1891. 
(Signed S. B. Provis, Assistant Secretary, acting on 
behalf of the said Board under the authority 
of their General Order, dated the 26th day 
of May, 1877. 
(L.S.) 





No. 45. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


(No. 16.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, February 13, 1896. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 123 of the 11th October last, I am directed 
by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith, for your information and 
guidance, a copy of a letter from the Treasury respecting the grant to Messrs. Hynde 
and Stark of 200 acres of land in the Zomba district, and to Mr. H. B. Bradshaw of 
500 acres in Matiplwiri’s country, in recognition of their services to the Protectorate in 
recent military operations against the slave-traders.* 
These grants are approved on condition that the recipients pay the ordinary Con- 
sular and survey fees. 


Lam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 46. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 
(No. 17.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, February 13, 1896. 

WITH reference to your despatch No. 107 of the 27th August last, I am directed 
by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith a copy of the Estimates for 
the British Central Africa Protectorate for the year ending the 31st March, 1897,+ 
together with a copy of a letter in which their Lordships convey their appreciation of the 
ability shown in their preparation, and call attention to certain points on which they 
desire further information, or that alterations should be made in the future.{ 

A copy of the reply which has been addressed to their Lordships is also inclosed,§ 
and I am to request that you will endeavour to meet their Lordships’ wishes to the best 
of your ability. 

The Parliamentary grant for the ensuing financial year has been fixed at 30,0001. 
in anticipation of the increased revenue foreshadowed in your despatch No. 134 of the 
21st October last. 

Lam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 47. 
Treasury to Foreign Office.—(Received February 17.) 


Sir, _ Treasury Chambers, February 15, 1896. 

IN reply to your letter of the 22nd ultimo, I am directed hy the Lords Commis- 
sioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to acquaint you, for the information of the 
Marquess of Salisbury, that they concur in the proposal that judicial fines and fees 
levied by officers of the British South Africa Company in the territory administered 
by the Company should not be handed over to the British Central Africa Protec- 
torate, but should be retained by the Company. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 





* No, 39. + Inclosure in No. 41, t Not printed. § No. 43. 
[400] a) 
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No. 48. 


Foreign Office to Mr. Casson. 


ir, Foreign Office, February 17, 1896. 

1 AM directed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to inform you that 
you are appointed to a post of the First Class under the Administration of the British 
Central Africa Protectorate as Clerk in the Accountant’s Office at Zomba, at a 
salary of 150/. per annum, payable quarterly. This appointment does not carry with 
it any claim to employment by Her Majesty’s Government beyond the Protectorate, 
nor any right to pension from Imperial funds. No scheme for pensioning officers 
from Protectorate funds has as yet been formulated, although it is hoped that one 
may, in time, prove feasible. For the present, therefore, the tenure of all offices 
under this letter of appointment must be regarded as temporary, and, consequently, 
not entitling to pension. Your salary will commence from the date at which you 
arrive at Chinde. 

The expenses of your journey to your post in Central Africa will be paid by 
the Administration, always provided that the said fa shall only include the 
actual cost of travelling, with not more than 10 ewt. of baggage, and that you shall 
adopt such routes or means of travelling as shall be indicated by the Administra- 
tion, In no case, however, will the Administration go to a greater expense than 
501. in providing you with a first-class passage to Chinde, and in the event of its 
being able to obtain this passage for you at a less cost than 50/., then it will be 
only liable to pay the actual cost of your first-class passage. 

After one year’s continuous service in Central Africa, or at any time after six 
monthy’ residence, if the medical officer of the Administration shall certify to the 
need of sick leave absence, a sum of not more than 25/. will be granted towards the 
cost of your passage from Chinde to England, or such less sum as may be deemed 
fair if you should be returning to India or South Africa, or to any other part 
of the world but England. After two years’ continuous residence in Central Africa 
without Jeave of absence, you will be entitled to a free pasanee at the cost of the 
Administration from your post in Central Africa to Chinde (with not more than 
10 ewt. of baggage), and the actual cost of your steamer passage first-class from 
Chinde to England, or to any other part of the world, always provided that the sum 
paid by the Administration shall not exceed 501., and that the Administration shall 
provide you with a free passage at a lower rate if opportanity offers by suitable 
means. 

On returning to your post after sick leave you will be entitled to two-thirds of the 
cost of your passage-money to Chinde, calculated at the actual cost of the journey 
from the place at which you have embarked to Chinde, always provided that such 
cost may not be reckoned as exceeding 50/. On returning to your post after 
ordinary leave of absence oy a service of not less than two years in Central 
Africa, you will be granted the full rate of your actual passage to Chinde (not 
exceeding 50/)., and a free passage from Chinde to your post in Central Africa. 

Where it is not stipulated that a free passage will be given between Chinde 
and your post in Central Africa, it implies that you may have to repay the Adminis- 
tration the actual amount which it may have had to pay towards the cost of this 
journey. Should your baggage exceed in weight the 10 ewt. which are conveyed at 
the expense of the Administration, the excess baggage will have to be carried at 
your own cost. 

Should you remain away more than six months from your post in British 
Central Africa on sick leave (the said six months to be calculated between the date 
of your departure from Chinde and your return to that port), it may be necessary 
for the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to question your suitability for further 
employment in British Central Africa. Whilst absent for this period of sick leave 
you will receive half salary from the date of your leaving atc post in Central 
Africa. After two years’ continuous service in Central Africa (the said two 
years being reckoned from the date of your arrival at your post) you will be 
entitled to six months’ leave of absence, calculated from the date of your leaving the 
Protectorate to the date of your arrival at Chinde, or one of the frontier stations, on 
your return to your post. When you are absent on ordinary leave of absence after 
two years’ continuous service, you will remain on full pay for a period of two months, 
reckoned from the date on which you quitted your post, and you will then receive 
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half salary until you rejoin your post in Central Africa. Should your absence 
from Africa exceed this period of six months, you will be entitled to no salary unless 
the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should otherwise direct. 

Whilst you remain in the service of the Administration yon are absolutely 
forbidden to accept employment or emolument from any person or Association 
whatever without direct sanction. You are also forbidden to communicate with the 
public press upon any subjects of a nature likely to embarrass Her Majesty’s 
Government or the Adminisiration of the Protectorate. It is also understood that 

ou enter the service of the British Central Africa Protectorate subject to all Regu- 
ations affecting that service which may be promulgated from time to time with the 
sanction of the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 49. 


Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 

Sir, Foreign Office, February 18, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquis of Salisbury to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 

the 4th instant, containing the views of the Secretary of State for the Colonies on the 

proposal recently made by the Portuguese Chargé d’Affaires in this country in regard to 

the boundary between the British and Portuguese spheres on the western side of the 
Barotse Kingdom. 

I am to state, in reply, that, in view of Mr. Secretary Chamberlain’s observations, 
Lord Salisbury proposes to defer a decision on the suggestion contained in Sir T. 
Sanderson’s letter of the 10th ultimo. He is of opinion that Her Majesty’s Government 
are not in possession of the information requisite for forming a correct opinion as to the 
legitimate territorial claims of Levanika. It is essential to have such information before 
the question of arranging a boundary with Portugal, without the Report of a Joint 
Commission, can be safely discussed. His Lordship thinks, therefore, that it will be 
desirable, in the first place, to send a British Commissioner to inquire into and report to 
Her Majesty's Government on the claims put forward by Levanika, and others on his 
behalf, to territory west of the Zambezi, and on the tribal and other conditions at present 
existing in those regions. As the best season of the year for such a journey is approaching, 
his Lordship considers that no time should be Jost in sending a Commissioner, and he 
would suggest that Colonel Goold-Adams, who is understood to be now engaged under 
the Colonial Office in the north of Bechuanaland, would be a suitable person for the 
purpose. 

If Mr. Secretary Chamberlain agrees, his Lordship would suggest that Colonel Goold- 
Adams should be consulted by telegraph, that it should be ascertained if he would be 
ready to undertake the duty, and, if so, that he should be asked to name the date when 
he would start, and to suggest the composition of his party. It is also desirable to learn 
whether it will be necessary to obtain War Office sanction to his employment. 

His Lordship would further wish to be informed what Mr. Chamberlain would 
consider to be the proper scale of pay which should be assigned to the members of the 
expedition. : 


I am, &ce. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON, 





No. 50. 


Foreign Office to Mr. Gray. 


, Foreign Office, February 20, 1896. 
I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to state to you that the Sanitary 
and Township Regulations for the British Central Africa Protectorate, of which a 
draft was inclosed in your letter of the L5th September, 1894, were approved by 
the Secretary of State and issued in due course. 
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Her Majesty’s Commissioner in the month of May last reported certain steps 
which had been taken in regard to the assessment of rates in the township of 
Blantyre, on which questions of principle arose which it was thought desirable to 
refer to the Colonial Office, who furnished comments on the subject, and suggested 
further reference to the Treasury. Their Lordships remarks were, in turn, at their 
suggestion, referred to the Local Government Board, who supplied a valuable 
Memorandum on the Commissioner’s proposals. 

The ‘Treasury were again consulted, and, after taking the opinion of the London 
County Council, have suggested that the Regulations should be amended in the 
sense indicated. 

The correspondence alluded to is inclosed- herewith,* and Iam to request that 
you will be so good as to take the papers into your consideration, and favour Lord 
Salisbury with a draft containing such of the amendments as you think may properly 
be inserted in the existing Racitblis. i 


I am, 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 51. 
Admiralty to Foreign Office.—(Recetved February 24.) 


Sir, Admiralty, February 22, 1896. 

IN acknowledging the receipt of your letter of the 11th ultimo, [ am commanded by 
my Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to request you will inform the Secretary of 
State that they are unable to give any advice as to the class of vessel best suited for the 
services of the High Commissioner on Lake Nyasa. 

Sir H. Johnston complains in his letter of the inefficiency of the gun-boats now on 
the lake, but it will be within Lord Salisbury’s recollection that the main desire of the 
Government when the boats were ordered was that they should be built and placed on the 
lake as expeditiously as possible. No particulars were supplied at the time as to the kind 
of vessel required, and though these gun-boats were built under the supervision of 
Mr. Belcher and Commander Keane, who were believed to be acquainted with the require- 
ments of the High Commissioner, no suggestions were made by them during the construe- 
tion of the boats that they were not suited for the work for which they were intended. 

My Lords are surprised, if danger and considerable risk to valuable lives were involved 
in the employment of the gun-boats, that the matter should not have been mentioned 
before by Sir H. Johnston, who was fully acquainted with all the features of the lake, and 
who appears to have held strong views on the subject for a long time. 

If it is the case that the gun-boats are wholly unsuited for service on Lake Nyasa, 
stringent orders should be given that no unnecessary risks should be run in continuing to 
employ them. 

Sir H. Johnston states so decidedly his views as to the kind of vessels required, and 
the firm best qualified to construct them, that my Lords must decline to take the share of 
responsibility which the giving of advice would necessarily attach to them. 

As the expense of building the gun-boats would not apparently fall upon the Imperial 
Exchequer, they would suggest that the recommendation of the High Commissioner should 
be adopted, and that the sketch forwarded by him should be placed in the hands of the 
Crown Agents for the Colonies, who would be able to act directly on the advice which 
Sir H. Johnston sends from the interior of Africa. 

The sketch is returned herewith. 


Jam, &c. 
(Signed) EVAN MACGREGOR, 





* Township Regulations ; Commissioner Johnston, No, 62; to Colonial Office, July 23 ; Colonial Office, 
August 7; to Treasct¥ August 9; Treasury, ee 29; to Local Government Board, October 1; Local 
Government Board, December 14, 1895; and ante, Nos, 19 and 44, 
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No. 52. 
Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


o. 19.) 
oh Foreign Office, February 25, 1896. 
WITH reference to your despatch No. 130 of the 15th October last, respecting the 
disposal of judicial fines and fees levied by officers of the British South Africa Company in 
the territory administered by that Company, I am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to 
inform you that the fines and fees in question should not be handed over to the British 
Central Africa Protectorate, but should be deapei the Company. 


am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 53. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received February 26, 1896.) 


No. 147. Central Africa.) 
y Lord, The Residency, Zomba, December 31, 1895. 

IN reply to your despatch No. 124 of the 25th October, 1895, I have the honour 
to submit, for your Lordship’s approval, the further extension of the hut-tax in the British 
Central Africa Protectorate to the North Nyasa district during the coming year, 1896. 
Your Lordship has already sanctioned the application of this hut-tax to all the other 
portions of the Protectorate with the exception of a portion of the West Nyasa district 
which I propose for the present to exempt, and of the North Nyasa district which it 
would have been absurd to have attempted to tax whilst the Arabs remained unsubdued. 
We have now completely conquered the Arabs, and indeed have driven them out of the 
North Nyasa district to the great satisfaction of its native inhabitants who heartily aide¢c 
us in the task. We have had, and shall have, in consequence, to increase both our 
military and civil expenditure* in this district in order to guard it against any further 
incursions from the Arabs and Awemba. The natives of the district are fully aware of 
the advantages of this protection, and are quite willing to pay something towards the 
expenditure by means of the hut-tax. I have therefore the honour to propose that 
permission may be given to levy the hut-tax during 1896 in the North Nyasa district. 

Naturally, in all these districts native taxation is gently introduced, and is not carried 
out in a harsh manner, it being of supreme interest to make the natives satisfied with our 
rule, and to encourage them to increase and multiply in the Protectorate, if for no other 
reason, for the valuable labour they afford to the planters and traders who are opening up 
the country with their capital. 

In regard to the inclosure in your Lordship’s despatch No, 126, a letter from the 
Treasury complaining that no estimate has been given of the increase of revenue expected 
from the extension of the hut-tax, I have the honour to point out that this complaint is 
without foundation as in my estimates for next financial year [ had taken into account the 
possibility of your Lordship sanctioning this extension, and had largely increased the 
amount which I expected to receive from native hut-taxes. I have not placed this 
amount, naturally, at the full sum that we shall probably receive because it is much 
better to make an under-estimate than an over-estimate in such matters, and because I 
believe 1 am interpreting your Lordship’s wishes in preferring rather to under-estimate the 
amount we ought to receive from native taxation, so that in cases where, from various 
causes, the natives are not able to pay up in full, we may be lenient to them without incurring 
a loss in our anticipated revenue. 

I have, &c. 


(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON: 





* Not beyond my estimates, however.—H, H. J. 
(400) P 
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No. 54, 
Commissioner Johnsion to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received February 26, 1896.) 


(No. 148. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, December 31, 1895. 

IN reply to your Lordship’s despatch No. ]22 of the 22nd October last, I have the 
honour to state that I regret that the warrants for the extra judicial officers were not 
supplied to me, especially as this appears to have arisen from a misunderstanding of the 
despatch which forwarded the request for these warrants. Perhaps I did not express 
myself sufficiently clearly, but what I wanted to convey was that we required an extra 
number of Magistrates, so that there might be always one judicial officer within a certain 
area ready to hear cases and administer justice to Europeans or between Europeans and 
natives. Theoretically we have a judicial officer in every district; practically, many 
districts at the present time are left without any person qualified to administer justice. 
Some of the officials are on leave of absence ; others are ill; others again are obliged to 
leave their posts on special business. The immigration of Europeans is steadily continuing, 
and they are penetrating farther and farther into the interior of the Protectorate, and at 
the present time the strain on our judicial system is severe. Although I fully understand 
that the natives of this Protectorate theoretically receive justice at the hands of their 
native Chiefs, and are not in any way under the Order in Council; still, in many districts 
the native Chief is totally incapable of acting in a judicial capacity, and his own people 
reject him in that respect, and apply to the local representative of the Administration to 
settle their differences. Moreover, there are many cases arising between natives and 
Europeans which must be tried by a European judicial officer. 

As a sample of the difficulties I have to meet, let us take the preseat case of 
Blantyre. At the present moment there are two persons in the Blantyre district holding 
judicial officers’ warrants. One is Mr. McMaster, the Collector and Acting Consul, the 
other is Mr. John Buchanan, C.M.G., Vice-Consul. Mr. Buchanan has not very much 
knowledge of law, and he is so intimately concerned in the local interests of the place that 
it has become almost impossible for him to try any civil cases, as it is probable his own 
interests are mixed up with them. Mr. McMaster is absent from Blantyre on important 
business at Zomba, where I have been obliged to call him, owing to my severe illness, and 
owing to Mr. Sharpe’s absence. In Blantyre town alone there are nearly 200 Europeans, 
and there are others in the district. At the present moment Blantyre has to be left 
without a person competent to hold a Court. If a judicial warrant had been sent, as 
requested, to Mr. R. Fulke Greville, the Assistant Secretary, who resides at Blantyre, and 
who has been carefully studying law for some time past, he would have been able to have 
taken upon himself much of the work which falls to Mr. McMaster. I have been obliged 
to call Mr. McMaster over to Zomba because, as I have said, I am too ill myself to hold 
any Courts, and the judicial officer for this district, Mr. Malloch, is on leave of absence in 
England. 

: At the present moment, although there are Indian officers in, or in the vicinity of 
the Central Angoniland district, quite sufficiently acquainted with law to hold Courts, no 
warrants having been sent out for them there is not a person in that large portion of the 
Protectorate competent to hold a Consular Court and decide disputes between Europeans 
and natives, which disputes are constantly increasing owing to the opening up of that 
district. 

But the whole system of our judicature is so eminently unsatisfactory, and so entirely 
in arrear of the development of this Protectorate, that I propose later on to approach your 
Lordship wlth a view to its being placed on a proper footing. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 





No. 55. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salishury.—( Received February 26, 1896.) 


{No. 149. Central Africa.) 

My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, December 31, 1895. 
IN regard to your Lordship’s despatch No. 125 of the 25th October, 1895, relative 

to the registration of British subjects in this Protectorate, I would respectfully beg that 
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this question may be held over for a few months longer, and that I may not be ordered to 
put this registration in force at once within the Protectorate. For one reason, I have no 
printed forms, and for another, the registration of British subjects, while at the same time 
other foreigners are not registered, would, I am sure, raise considerable outcry, and the 
state of my health being so bad at present I do not feel able to take up the matter. 

! would therefore solicit the favour on your Lordship’s part of being allowed to waive 
this matter for a few months until I have had time to place the subject more fully before 
the consideration of the Foreign Office. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 


renee sess 
| No. 56. 
Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salishury.—(Received February 26, 1896.) 


(No. 151. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, December 31, 1895. 

THE following extract from a Report by Mr. John McClounie, the Forester in the 
service of the British Central Africa Administration in charge of the Mlanje cedar forests, 
may be of interest to your Lordship. 

Mr. McClounie writes :— 

“T have now been all over the Ruo Plateau, and the Luchenya, the Likubula Gorge, 
and the Tuchila Plateaux. The district round the source of the Tuchila is by far the best 
and most timbered part of the mountain. A few straggling trees are seen near the sources 
of the Ruo, and only one of any size, while the Luchenya is dotted with cedar along its 
slopes. The Likubula is well wooded, but the forests are almost inaccessible. On the 
plateau round the source of the Tuchila the ground is covered with compact cedar forests, 
and may be estimated at 700 to 800 acres ; on that around the Likubula about 200 acres, 
and a further 100 acres round about the Luchenya. Giving the number of trees to the 
acre as 150, the total number of full-grown existing cedar trees would stand at about 
150,000, with an average of 40 cubic feet of timber each. At the present value of 
3s. per cubic foot the total value of these trees would be 900,000/.; but if this timber 
was sold as it ought to be at 6s. a cubic foot the wealth would be doubled. As I have 
gone all over the woods and noticed quantity and quality, these figures may be taken as 
near the mark. It is abundantly in evidence that the whole of the plateau was at one 
time covered with cedar, as in recent diggings cedar roots were met with where there was 
no trace of them on the surface. Without doubt, fire has been the destructive agent, and 
it can easily be imagined as the under-growth gets tall and thick that at the dry season a 
gust of wind would fan a flame into an immense conflagration, and this cedar wood being 
exceedingly full of ignitable gases, a large tract of forest would soon disappear. Conse- 
quently, there ensues a decrease in rainfall, and then come further fires to complete the 
destruction; which destruction has been so nearly total that this valuable tree is now only 
to be met with on the upper plateau of Mlanje in damp places, and along the streams. It 
is no exaggeration to say that five or six years more delay in the assumption of control 
over the remaining patches of cedar forest would have meant the entire extinction of this 
unique conifer which there is abundant evidence to show once inhabited all the high 
mountains and plateaux in the southern part of British Central Africa. 

“Up to the present I have cut up nothing but dead wood, which, in most cases, is in 
good seasonable condition. The supply of timber yearly might be considerable, and not 
materially affect the forests for many years, especially as there are large numbers of young 
trees growing up in all the woods which must now be protected from fire. 

“T have this season sown a large quantity of cedar seed which should be ready in a 
year to transplant, the ground to be planted must be thoroughly hoed and cleaned to 
remove grass, &c., and prevent fires.” 

Possibly this extract from Mr. McClounie’s Report may be of interest to the authori- 
ties at Kew. I do not forward the whole of the Report as it deals with other matters, and 
will be eventually merged in the annual Report from this office. 

IT have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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No. 57. 


Commissioner Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received February 26.) 


sy o.1. Central Africa.) 
y Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 3, 1896. 

IN my despatch No. 144 of the 15th November, 1895, I apprised your Lordship of 
the aes which compelled me to undertake the campaign against the North Nyasa 
Arabs. 

This campaign, I am happy to state, resulted in the most complete and almost 
unqualified success, as already reported by me to your Lordship in a telegram* dated 
Karonga, the 6th December, 1895. 

I have the honour to inclose a Report, by Major C. A. Edwards, who commanded 
the expedition. This Report is so full and circumstantial that I need add no words of 
my own in description of the military operations. 

During the fighting Kopa-Kopa and three other Arabs whose identity is not very 
certain were killed in a sortie from Mlozi’s stockade. Mlozi himself was taken prisoner 
on the evening of the 3rd December when his fortified town was captured. During a 
short truce which occurred on the morning of the 3rd December, when Mlozi had come 
out of the town and asked me to state my terms if he surrendered, I informed him that 
if the town was then given up, and his men laid down their arms, and he himself and 
Kopa-Kopa surrendered themselves to the British, I would promise them their lives— 
nothing more. He rejected these terms, however, and, of course, in taking the stockade 
an inevitable loss of life occurred, for which I told Mlozi I should hold him responsible. 
Even when imprisoned in his house and told that no harm would be done to him if he 
surrendered himself quietly, he ordered a few men who were with him to fire on the Sikh 
sentries, by which action several of them were severely wounded. When he was finally 
captured by Sergeant-Major Bandawe, of the Atonga regulars, I had him brought to the 
main camp, and on the 4th December I assembled the native Chiefs of the country, who 
were all present, and Mlozi being a native of British Central Africa, though of Arab 
parentage, I had him tried by this native Court. There were endless accusations against 
him for murder, but I preferred to take up one count, viz., the raiding of the villages of 
Kameme and Soche, which was in some respects the cause of the war, A number of 
witnesses came forward to show that these villages had been raided by the express order 
of Mlozi, and that Mlozi himself had murdered or caused to be murdered in his stockade 
some of the men of these villages captured in these raids by the Awemba and handed 
over to Mlozi. 

Mlozi had nothing to say for his defence; he merely reiterated at intervals that 
“these men (the Wankonde Chiefs) want my death; what is the good of my saying 
anything ?” 

The Chiefs decided that Mlozi should die, and asked leave to execute him in the 
native fashion, by spearing; but to this I would not consent, and before confirming the 
death sentence 1 sought the opinion of all the Europeans present, who were unanimous 
in condemning Mlozi. Accordingly, I sanctioned the death sentence, but told the 
Chiefs that it would be carried out on their behalf in a decent manner by Europeans. 
- Miozi, therefore, was hanged at 1 p.m. on the 4th December, in the presence of all the 
Wankonde Chiefs, and of the 569+ slaves whom we had found cooped up in his stockade, 
and who were mostly people taken from the two villages referred to, and whose evidence 
had condemned Mlozi. 

I had intended at one time to hold the trial of Mlozi at Karonga, but I received 
information on the early morning of the 4th December that Kapandansaru, together 
with Mlozi’s son, were advancing from Senga to his assistance, and [ deemed it, there- 
fore, better to get the matter over as quickly as possible, in case an attempt at rescue 
should be made. 

Five hundred and sixty-nine slaves were found cooped up in Mlozi’s stockade ; 
almost all the women and children of the Arabs had been sent away by them to Senga 
before the war commenced. These slaves were mostly women and children who belonged, 
with very few exceptions, to the Wankonde villages, and were returned by me to their 


* I did not like to take my eypher with me from Zomba on account of the risk of losing my baggage, and I 
was therefore obliged to send this telegram en clatr. 

+ In his Report, Major Edwards gives the number of slaves as “595”; but at the original counting I find I 
wrote down “ 569,” no doubt the correct number.—H.H.J. : 
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people. The few amongst them who came from distant parts, and whom it was not 
possible to send back to their homes, were placed at Mr. Yule’s station at Songwe, to 
remain there (if they chose to do so), or to be returned to their homes by any chance 
that subsequently offered. 

I might mention that amongst the slaves set free were several men and women to 
whom I had given papers of freedom in 1889, and had then released from the Arabs as one 
of the conditions of the Treaty of Peace then concluded. Subsequently these same people 
had been impudently recaptured by Mlozi, and amongst Mlozi’s papers was found one of 
the freedom papers [ had issued at that time. I inclose this, as it may be of some 
interest. 

A few prisoners were taken, including two Arabs, These men have been sentenced 
to various terms of hard labour, and are being sent down to the Shiré Highlands to work 
them out on the roads. 

No loot was taken in the stockade, with the exception of a small quantity of cloth 
and four small and valueless tusks of ivory, but all Mlozi’s cattle were captured, 
numbering about ninety-eight, together with a large flock of sheep and goats. 1 
distributed some of these cattle amongst the Wankonde Chiefs, partly as a reward for 
their loyal and hearty assistance, and partly as a recompense for the cattle recently 
stolen from them by Mlozi’s men. The remainder 1 have dealt with according to the 
Regulations laid down for the distribution of things of this description captured in 
warfare, that is to say, half of the cattle are taken over by the Administration of the 
Protectorate, the remaining half were given to the soldiers, not, however, to be sold, but 
to be used for the general benefit of the armed forces. 

A number of muzzle-loading guns and a few Remington rifles were captured, 
together with Remington cartridges. These have been handed over to the Commandant 
of the armed forces. 

In conclusion, I have the pleasure to fully indorse the recommendations given at 
the end of Major Edwards’ Report, and in addition to express my very strong appre- 
ciation of the ability with which Major Edwards conducted this Jast campaign, together 
with the earnest hope that his services in this respect may not escape the attention of 
Her Majesty’s Government. 

I also wish to lay stress on the ability and bravery displayed by Lieutenant 
H. Coape-Smith during the period when, owing to Major Edwards’ sickness, he was 
obliged to take command at a very critical period of the campaign. 

Great praise is also due te Commander Cullen, R.N.R., and the officers and petty- 
officers* of the Lake Nyasa gun-boats for their share in — operations. 

ve, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 57. 
Major Edwards to Commissioner Johnston. 


. The Camp, Zomba, January 1, 1896. 
IN accordance with your instructions contained in your letter dated Fort 
Johnston, 5th November, 1895, in which you state that you regard a campaign 
against the Arabs in the North Nyasa District as unavoidable, and require 
that the campaign must be undertaken not later than the beginning of 
December, and must be rapidly brought to a conclusion, and every effort must 
be made to make the conclusion a completely satisfactory one, and in which you 
farther authorize me to make what arrangements I think fit for the transport of the 
necessary force to Karonga, I have the honour to report that immediately on my return 
to Fort Johnston, on the 10th November, immediately after the campaign against 
Mponda was concluded, I arranged for the necessary supply of Sikh rations, munitions of 
war, and medical stores to be forwarded down to Fort Johnston from Blantyre and 
Zomba, and also arranged for the chartering of the German Imperial steamer “ Hermann 
von Wissmann.” 
I then informed Commander Cullen, R.N.R., Senior Naval Officer British Central Africa 
Administration, of the details of the expedition and of the amount of stores, guns, and 
ammunition that would be required to be transported to Karonga in the gun-boats 


* The petty officers are men from the Royal Navy.—H. H. J. 
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« Adventure” and “ Pioneer,” and in the hired transport steam-ships ‘‘ Domira” and 
“Hermann von Wissmann,’”’ and where the various details and stores;would require to be 
embarked, and requested him to draw up a scheme for the transport of the same in the 
various vessels, and to arrange dates of sailing so that the steam-ship “ Domira” should 
arrive at Karonga on the 30th November, and the remaining vessels on the morning of 
the 1st December. 

The latter was necessary for the following reasons :— 

1. Tt was essential that the Arabs should be taken by surprise, in order to allow them 
no time to make preparations for a prolonged defence by getting in extra supplies of 
ammunition and extra fighting men from the Arabs in the interior and supplies of food 
from the surrounding villages. 

®. As the landing at Karonga is a difficult operation owing to the surf, it would 
take a long time to disembark all the troops and stores if all the vessels arrived together, 
but the “ Domira,” which would carry nearly half the force, would be unloaded on the 
day of her arrival, thereby leaving her boats available to assist in the disembarkation of 
the other vessels. 

3. As the steam-ship “ Domira”’ would only carry native troops and a few officers, their 
presence at Karonga would not cause the Arabs to think that active operations were in 
progress against them, and it would also give the officer in command one extra day to 
engage the necessary porters required for the expedition. 

I further requested Commander Cullen to detail an officer as Transport Officer of 
the expedition, and also to detail one officer and two petty officers for duty with the 
artillery, and to arrange that two naval 7-Ib. guns and two machine-guns should accom- 
pany the expedition. 

All these matters being satisfactorily concluded, I left Fort Johnston on the 14th 
November for the Makanjira expedition, returning to Fort Johnston on the 20th 
November. 

I found all the stores, &c., had arrived, and so at once commenced loading-up the 
various vessels. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioner arrived on the 21st November. 

The steam-ship “Domira” and the gun-boat “Pioneer” sailed on the 23rd 
November ; the gun-boat ‘* Adventure,” with Her Majesty’s Commissioner on board, 
sailed on the 24th November; and the steam-ship “ Hermann von Wissmann”’ sailed on 
the 25th November. 

On the 1st December all the troops, stores, and munitions of war were disem- 
barked at Karonga by 4°30 p.m., although a heavy surf was breaking all the 
morning. 

The following are the details of the troops present at Karonga on the Ist 
December :— 


Major C. A. Edwards, 35th Sikhs, Commandant (sick). 
Lieutenant H. mith, 11th Bengal Lancers. 
Lieutenant G. de H. Smith, 45th Sikhs, Adjutant. 

Lieutenant E. G. Alston. 

Commander Cullen, R.N.R., 0.0. Artillery. 
Lieutenant-Commander W. P. Phillips, R.N.R., Transport officer. 
Dr. Wordsworth Poole. 

Mr, Walter Gordon-Cumming, volunteer officer. 

Major L. J. E. Bradshaw, 35th Sikhs (sick), volunteer officer. 
Major F. Trollope (late Grenadier Guards), volunteer officer. 
Sergeant-Major P. Devoy. 

Mr. R. F. Brighton, petty officer, R.N 

Mr. F. D. Savage, petty officer, R.N. 

Hospital assistant, Firoz Khan. 


107 Sikhs. 

78 Makua regulars. 
204 Atonga ,, 

35 Yao 


10 Swahili gunners from gun-boats. 
Total... 484 rifles, including gunners. 


Our artillery consisted of:— 


2 9-pr. field guns. 

3 7-pr. mountain guns (150 Ibs.). 

2 7-pr. naval guns (200 Ibs.). 

2 5-barrel Nordenfelts (one out of gear). 
(All the guns were fitted with drag-ropes). 


To work these guns we had the following trained men :— 


Commander Cullen, R.N.R., Commanding. 
Sergeant-Major P. Devoy, late Royal Artillery. 
Mr. Brighton, petty officer, R.N. 
Mr. Savage, petty officer, R.N. 
8 Sikh gunners from Indian mountain batteries. 
9 Maku gunners locally trained. 
9 Atonga gunners locally trained. 
10 Swahili gunners from gun-boats 


Total .. 36 gunners. 


Our ammunition for the artillery was as follows :— 


120 rounds of all kinds for 9-prs. 
360 _—sé=é»«; nS 7-prs. 
10,000 ,, for machine guns. 


In addition to the above we had :— 


50 lbs. gun-cotton for demolition. 
40 war rockets. 
12 signal rockets. 


Our small-arm ammunition consisted of :— 


54,200 rounds of Snider ammunition. 
1,800 rounds of Winchester ammunition. 


All the men were armed with Sniders, with the exception of the gunners, who carried 
Winchester carbines slung on their backs. 

We took no tents with us; each man had a blanket and great coat; the latter was 
carried by the soldier and their blankets were carried by porters. No other kit was 
taken. 

We had six weeks’ supply of rations with us for the whole force, and a fair supply of 
entrenching tools, 

The hospital arrangements were under the control of Dr. Poole, and consisted of 
one section field hospital with 8 hammocks slung on poles. He had to assist him, Hospital 
Assistant Firoz Khan and one native dresser. 

As soon as I was landed I submitted my plan of action to Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner, which, being approved of, was at once put into operation. It was as 
follows :— 

One party of men under Lieutenant Coape-Smith, and consisting of four sections, 
Viz. — 


20 Sikhs and 60 native regulars under Major Trollope, 

BU vs, wont ge " , Lieutenant Alston, 

10: ay, = » Mr: Gordon-Cumming, 
a ag | ei - », Lieutenant Coape-Smith, 


were to proceed as soon as it was dark along the path to the north of Karonga as far as 
the Rukuru River, which had to be crossed; then striking in through the jungle in a 
westerly direction and avoiding villages, to make for the ridge-shaped hill just east of 
Mlozi’s town. If Lieutenant Coape-Smith found the hill unoceupied by the enemy he was 
to leave Major Trollope there with his men and proceed on past Mlozi’s and leave a party 
on the ford over the Rukuru River, in the most advantageous position, to prevent the 
egress of Mlozi’s men. Mr. Gordon-Cumming’s section he was to place between 
Lieutenant Alston’s party on the Rukuru and the hill to the south to watch the road 
between Mlozi’s and Senga. This being finished, he was to return with his seventy men 
by the same route he had previously traversed and take up a position on the north side of 
the Rukuru River, opposite Kopa-Kopa’s and Msalemu’s towns, in order to assist in the 
assault or to intercept fugitives after the bombardment of those places. 

If, however, Lieutenant Coape-Smith found the hill occupied by the enemy he was to 
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assault it, and having taken it, carry out the remainder of the programme as far as he 
was able, 

The officers commanding the various sections were to be instructed to keep their 
men well under shelter and not to commence hostilities before it was absolutely 
necessary, but they were to intereept any men endeavouring to leave the town or to 
enter it. 

The second force, under Lieutenant G. de H. Smith, consisting of ninety-three 
rifles, and the gun detachment under command of Commander Cullen, R.N.R., and 
accompanied by Her Majesty’s Commissioner, were to leave Karonga at 5 a.m. on the 
2nd December, and keeping to the Tanganyika Road were to proceed until they reached 
the baobab tree marked on the map. Here the battery was to halt and come into action 
against Msalemu’s stockade, as soon as Lieutenant Smith had managed to take up an 
advantageous position of the left flank. 

After Kopa-Kopa’s and Msalemu’s positions had been carried, the second column, 
reinforced by Lieutenant H. Coape-Smith’s section, was to proceed against Mlozi’s and 
commence bombarding it. 

By these measures | hoped that Mlozi and his men would be confined to their 
fortified town and not be able to render any assistance to Kopa-Kopa and Msalemu 
by issuing out and attacking our forces, besieging these places on the flank, and further, 
if no assistance came from Mlozi’s then, with the artillery at our disposal, Kopa-Kopa’s 
and Msalemu’s stockades could be quickly reduced, thereby opening up a safe road from 
Karonga to Mlozi’s for the conveyance of our rations, stores, &¢c., required for our 
troops, as we should want every man we had to invest Mlozi’s town, consequently leaving 
us no men for convoy duty. 

During the afternoon of the 1st December several heavy showers of rain fell which 
delayed our arrangements, and, moreover, the African Lakes’ Corporation were only able 
to supply us with 130 carriers; but Her Majesty’s Commissioner through the Wakonde 
Chiefs of the neighbourhood, who were only too glad to see that operations were being 
undertaken to punish their old enemy the Arabs, was able to supply us with many more. 
He also supplied us with two guides, Kitambala and Kifunguru, who knew the country 
well, having been in the employ of the African Lakes’ Company in their war with the 
Arabs, 1887-89. 

All being ready for a start, I handed over command to Lieutenant Coape-Smith as 
I was still too weak after an attack of black-water fever, to proceed to the front, and at 
8:15 p.m. the Ist December, he left the station of Karonga with his column, composed 
as previously mentioned, together with the two guides and seventy porters, carrying 
officers’ loads, Sikh blankets, spare ammunition, and entrenching tools. 

This column had a most trying and difficult march, as after crossing the Rukuru 
River at the Kambwe Lagoon, they had to strike across country covered with bush and 
serub, and in addition to this rain fell heavily, with slight intermissions, all through the 
night, so that the men were all wet through. It was also a very dark night, yet not- 
withstanding these difficulties, Lieutenant Coape-Smith managed to arrive, with the 
assistance of his guides at the ridge-shaped hill between Kopa-Kopa’s boma and Mlozi’s 
at 2 A.M. 

Finding the hill unoceupied by the enemy, he left Major Trollope with his men 
there, and proceeded along the left bank of the Rukuru until he was well past Mlozi’s 
town. He then crossed the Rukuru with the remainder of his force and found a good 
position for Lieutentant Alston and his men in a nullah, running north and south quite 
close to the town, but well sheltered from fire, with their left resting on the Rukurn. 

He then proceeded and posted Mr. Gordon-Cumming’s picket and sentries with their 
left in touch with Lieutenant Alston’s and their right resting on the precipitous hills to 
the south-west of the town. Having thus hemmed Mlozi in, he retraced his steps with 
his section of seventy men. 

The second column left Karonga just after 5 Am. on the 2nd December in the 
midst of pouring rain, but were only able to take with them two 7-pr. guns and one | 
machine-gun, owing to the lack of porters then present. The ground was very bad for 
travelling and transport owing to the heavy rain, and there were several ugly ditches and 
ravines to cross, but by 7°30 a.m. they managed to arrive at the baobab tree, and 
within effective range of Kopa-Kopa’s stockade and Msalemu’s fortified village. The 
two 7-prs. opened fire at Msalemu’s at a distance of 900 yards, and after about twenty 
rounds had been fired the enemy was seen running out of the stockade. Lieutenant 
Smith and his men then immediately advanced under cover of the Nordenfelt and 
meeting with no great opposition, fell upon the fugitives and drove them across the 
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Rukurn River, where they fell into the hands of Lieutenant Coape-Smith and his mer 
who had just arrived on the scene of action. Their discomforture was complete. 
Commander Cullen had in the meanwhile turned his attention to Kopa-Kopa’s with the 
five 7-prs. (three more having in the interval been brought up by Lieutenant Phillips 
from Karonga). The enemy at once fled, one party making for Mlozi’s and another 
retreating in a north-easterly direction. After a general rendezvous and short rest at 
Kopa-Kopa’s, the second Sante proceeded along the road towards Mlozi’s, Lieutenant 
Phillips being sent back to Karonga to bring up the two field guns and their ammunition. 
A small guard was left behind at Kopa-Kopa’s and Msalemu’s. 

The second column debouched from the pass on the right of which Major Trollope 
was posted about 1 p.m., and at once positions were selected for shelling the town from. 
These positions were respectively 1,100 and 1,300 yards distant. After some thirty 
rounds had been expended, the town was on fire in several places. The battery was 
then advanced to a village on the right at 800 yards distance, and the fire continued. 
In the meanwhile Lieutenant Coape-Smith had moved Major Trollope’s party from the 
top of the hill to a position in a nullah, or rather under a steep bank between the town 
and the Rukuru. ‘This prevented any of the besieged getting any of the water from 
the river. At 4:30 p.m. Lieutenant Phillips brought up the two 9-prs., which were at 
once brought into action on the right. Several explosions quickly took place in the 
town, a quantity of Mlozi’s powder that was in store having apparently been blown up. 
Just before dusk the machine-guns moved up in front of the gate on the south-east side 
to guard this exit and all the pickets and sentries were further strengthened. All this 
time the enemy has been keeping up a brisk fire from the loop-holes at any men who 
exposed themselves, and from time to time our men replied. About dusk the fire 
slackened on both sides. 

At 10 p.m. firing recommenced from Mlozi’s, and Commander Cullen took one of the 
6 ta round to the left, Ege the door on the south-east side, and was just in time to 
help in repelling a sortie by firing case-shot into them. Everything again being quiet, 
he withdrew the 7-pr., but about 1°30 another sortie was attempted, but was repelled by 
Mr. Brighton with a machine-gun. Rifle firing went on pretty constantly during the 
remainder of the night. 

At daylight on the 3rd December the battery was rearranged, two 7-prs. and one 
9-pr. being moved to a village to the south of the town, and fire was opened at 250 yards 
and 375 yards with these guns. The cross fire by this new arrangement seemed to 
produce some result, as shortly afterwards a white flag was hoisted in the town, and the 
‘cease fire’ having been sounded, messengers arrived from Mlozi for Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner. After some delay Mlozi himself came outside the town and saw Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner, but, not accepting the terms offered him, the white flags were 
lowered, and the bombardment recommenced. 

During this truce Lieutenant Alston was nearly shot. Hearing the “cease fire,” 
and finding that the white flags were up, he left the nullah, and was walking along the 
soe about 30 yards from the town, when several shots were fired at him from the loop- 

oles. 

The fire of the guns was now concentrated on the gateway on the south-east flank. 
The gate was soon demolished, but the shells had no effect on the walls, passing right 
through them without any apparent damage. 

At 3 p.at. I arrived at the front with Major Bradshaw, and assumed command. 

I found that although nearly all the houses in the town had been destroyed, yet the 
walls of the town remained intact, except that in several places large holes in the mud 
had been made, and that, as we had expended over 230 shells on the bombardment, with 
no material result as far as we could see, as fire was steadily kept up by the enemy on 
any of our exposed positions, to carry the place by assault was the only thing to be done. 
Moreover, nearly all the men had been on the alert since 6 a.m. on the morning of the 
1st December, viz,, fifty-seven hours, at a stretch, and during that time they had been 


_ out in the pelting rain continuously, with no covering of any kind over them, and their 


food was sodden and uneatable. We were unable to provide any reliefs, as all the men 
were required to guard the extensive line of outposts. The officers and men were very 
cheerful, but tired out, and the strain could not have been kept up much longer. 
Further, if through any weakening of the outposts in order to supply reliefs the enemy 
could haye managed to fight his way out, we should have had a prolonged campaign in the 
wet season of the year, as the Arabs would certainly have raided all the stations in the 
North Nyasa district, and have closed the road between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa. 
I accordingly determined, with Her Majesty’s Commissioner's permission, to assault the 
next morning at daybreak, and was preparing for the same when Commander a told 
400 
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me that Her Majesty’s Commissioner had pointed out to him where Mlozi’s house was, 
and from information that he had received from a deserter he believed that Mlozi and 
several Headmen were inside, and accordingly ordered Sergeant-Major Devoy to fire 
some shells into it from the 9-pr. The first shot hit the house just below the roof; the 
next, a shrapnel, hit the centre of the house a little lower down, and the effect was 
instantaneous. At 5°15 p.w., under a heavy fire from the walls, a large number of men 
streamed out from the gate on the east side, just opposite Mlozi’s house. ‘They were met 
almost immediately by Lieutenants Coape-Smith and G. de H. Smith and thirty me= 
whom I had sent round to inspect the outposts, and a more or less hand-to-hand combat 
took place. The enemy made several stands, but were driven towards the Rukuru and 
across it. Here they came under the fire of Major Trollope’s men, and several rapid 
volleys caused them to flee in all directions, the pursuit being taken up by our Wankonde 
allies (spearmen). 

At the same time another body of men issued out of the gate leading to Senga 
Here they were met by Mr. Gordon-Cumming and his men, and managed after some 
fighting to break through the line. Mr. Gordon-Cumming, though, pursued in a most 
vigorous manner. During these sorties, however, the enemy had been keeping up a very 
heavy fire from the walls, and many women left the town and sought our protection. 
These were, by Her Majesty’s Commissioner’s direction, taken to our head-quarter camp. 

During the pursuit of the enemy Lieutenants Smith and Coape-Smith had gut 
separated. The latter crossed the Rukuru,.and then recrossed it near where Lieutenant 
Alston was posted, called to Lieutenant Alston to come on with his men inside the town. 
Running on they met Mr, Gordon-Cumming. On entering the south-west gate 
Lieutenant Smith told Lieutenant Alston to go round with his men to the left, and 
Mr. Gordon-Cumming he sent round to the right, while Lieutenant Smith himself, with 
some men, clambered on to the roof, and, running round on the roof of the gallery, firin 
down upon the enemy within the town, eventually got round to the north, where he founda 
a lot of firing going on between Lieutenant Alston’s party and the enemy. Here he met 
Lieutenant Coape-Smith and Major Trollope, who had just clambered on to the roof. 
Seeing a number of the enemy run into a house under their feet, Lieutenants G. de H. Smith 
and Coape-Smith jumped down into the town. Lieutenant Smith was immediately shot 
in the arm, and Lieutenant Coape-Smith took him out of fire round a corner of the wall, 
where they met Mr. Gordon-Cumming, who bandaged up the wound, and, putting him on 
a native bed, sent him to the hospital. 

By this time all the rest of the officers were inside the town with the rest of their 
men, and after about half-an-hour’s desultory fighting, viz., by 6°30 P.u., the town 
was ours, 

I found 569 slaves cooped up inside the town. These I had sent under safe escort to 
e camp. 

Some of the women slaves informed me that Mlozi had been shot by the last shot 
fired, which caused the panic, and that he and many of hismen had remained behind, anc 
that he was then lying wounded in his house. 1 went with Mr. Gordon-Cumming and 
some Atonga to search for him, but could not find him. As it was now dark, except fo¢ 
the glow of the burning houses, I left a strong guard over Mlozi’s houses, and also a strong 
guard at each gate, and then returned to camp. 

Shortly after reaching there Bandawe, the Sergeant-Major of Atonga regulars, 
brought in Mlozi. He had found him in a subterranean room in his house, which was 
carefully concealed. He had a hand-to-hand fight with Mlozi’s Headman, who was with 
Mlozi, but had bayoneted him. | 

Our total losses were :— 


Lieutenant G. de H. Smith, severely wounded. 
= “ Dep Firoz Khan, slightly wounded. 
e 


3 Sikhs severely wounded. 
2 Sikhs slightly wounded. 
3 Atonga kille 


The losses on Mlozi’s side, as far as I know, were as follows :— 


151 killed outside the town and between tne river and the hills, 
including Kopa-Kopa and three other Arabs, 
65 inside the town. 


Total .. 216 
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But in addition to these, many more must have been killed by the infuriated 
Wankonde, who had many years of oppression to avenge, and who pursued the enemy far 
and wide. 

We captured :— 

98 cattle. Sat 
Br re oles ot ivory, and 
512 yards of calico, 


From native reports it appears that Mlozi had about 500 Wanyamwezi (Ruga Ruga) 
in his town, besides several hundred Ahenga, all fighting men; that Kopa-Kopa had about 
200 men of the same kind; that the Arabs had about 200 rifles, Snider and Remington, 
but not much ammunition for them; that Mlozi had great stores of gunpowder in his 
town, but that this was blown up by some shells at the commencement of the bombard- 
ment, and that consequently at the time of the sortie he had not much powder left; that 
Mlozi had for some time past been preparing for a fight with the British, but had only 
just recently made the rifle-pits and subterranean chambers inside his houses ; that it had 

arranged among the Arabs that the great stand was to have been made at Mlozi’s; 
in consequence, all the gunpowder was stored in his town; that Kopa-Kopa had left his 
town before dawn on the morning of the 2nd December; that immediately news reached 
Mlozi that Her Majesty’s Commissioner had arrived with Sikhs and big guns at Karonga 
he sent off messengers to Kapandansaru and the other Senga Arabs to come at once to 
his assistance ; that Msalemu was away at Tanganyika. 

On the 4th December Mlozi was tried before a native Court, condemned to death, 
and executed, with the approval of Her Majesty’s Commissioner. 

On the 5th December, leaving Lieutenant Coape-Smith and Mr. Gordon-Cumming 
and 150 men behind to demolish the fortifications of Mlozi, Kopa-Kopa, and Msalemu’s 
towns, the main body returned to Karonga, where huts were obtained for the accommoda- 
tion of the troops. 

Having made arrangements for Lieutenant Coape-Smith to proceed with Mr. Vice- 
Consul Crawshay, Mr. Gordon-Cumming, and 190 rifles, and one 7-pr. mountain gun to. 
the frontier on the Tanganyika road, and build a fort there to overawe the Awemba, and 
also arranged for the transport of the remaining troops from Karonga, I left Karonga on 
the 7th December in the gun-boat “ Adventure ” for Zomba. 7 

During the whole of the operations the Sikhs behaved splendidly, notwithstanding 
the hardships they had to undergo. They were always cheerful and alert, and in the 
assault thoroughly upheld their good name. 

I must testify to the great assistance rendered us by Mr. Walter Gordon-Cumming. _ 
As a volunteer officer he took his share of the hard work, and never shirked any dis- 
agreeable duty. On the contrary, he was the first to volunteer for it. His men liked and 
followed him, and he was always in the thick of the fight. 

My thanks are also due to Dr. Wordsworth Poole for the assiduous care he 
took of the sick and wounded both during the operations and afterwards, and in these 
thanks I am sure I express those of all the officers and men of the expedition. | 

Before closing this Report I must bring to your notice the names of the following 
officers and men who have specially distinguished themselves :— 

Lieutenant H. Coape-Smith, 11th Bengal Lancers, is an officer of exceptional 
ability, and has several times distinguished himself since he came out to this country, not 
only by his untiring energy and devotion to duty, and his personal bravery in the 
presence of the enemy, but also by his ability in grasping the situation, and acting on his 
own responsibility. In this expedition he posted the outposts most judiciously, and 
thoroughly carried out the plan of operations while he was commanding the foree. 
Again, when Lieutenant Smith was wounded, he at great personal risk carried Lieutenant 
G. de H. Smith out of danger. 1 most strongly recommend this officer. 

Lieutenant G. de H. Smith has been Adjutant of the Armed Forces since tlie 
1st April, and it is mainly due to him that the Makua and Atonga have been so quickly 
and efficiently trained. He is a keen soldier, and always to the fore where the danger is 

t. In the assault he was the first man inside thetown. He was severely wounded 

when leading his men to attack a house in which some of the enemy had taken shelter. 

I most strongly recommend this officer. 

Commander Cullen, R.N.R., was in charge of the transport of the expedition to 

onga. This he carried out in a most satisfactory manner. During the operations he 

was in charge of the artillery, and to the able manner in which he managed his battery 

is greutly due the celerity with which the expedition has been brought to a satisfactory 
conclusion. I strongly recommend this officer. 
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The officer commanding the artillery has brought the following to my special notice, 
and with his remarks I cordially agree :— 


Sergeant-Major P. Devoy. 

No. 203 Lance Naick Nand Singh. 
No. 204 Gunner Kala Singh. 

No. 209 Gunner Kushal Singh. 


I attach herewith :— 


1. A description of Mlozi’s town. 
2. A rough sketch of the country between Mlozi’s and Karonga. 
3. A Report of Officer commanding artillery. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) CO. A. EDWARDS, Major, 
Commanding Armed Forces in British Central Africa. : 





Inclosure 2 in No. 57. 
Description of Mlozi’s and Kopa-Kopa’s Fortified Towns, and Msalemu’s Stoc/:ade. 


MLOZI’S town was situated about 300 yards to the south of the Rukuru River on a 
high bank formed by the river having changed its course. The ground between this bank 
and the river was very marshy. On the west of the town, and at about 30 yards from it, 
a nullah ran north and south. This nullah was deep enough to afford excellent cover 
from fire from the loop-holes. To the south the ground was more or less open, but here 
and there the ground was broken, and afforded sufficient protection for men lying down. 
On the east side the town was overlooked by a hill some 1,300 yards distant. The town 
comprised an area of just over 20 acres, and was surrounded by walls, in which there were 
five gateways. The walls were built tembé fashion, i.e., there was an outer wall 8 feet. 
high made of logs planted firmly in the ground, and almost touching, and wattled with 
strong twigs, and plastered both inside and outside with mud until the total thickness of 
the wall was about 2 feet. Parallel with the outer wall, and at about 12 feet distant, there 
was another similar wall, but only 7 feet high. 

The space between these walls formed a gallery, which was roofed over and further 
divided into partitions by wattle and mud walls every 12 feet. The roof was made of two 
layers of logs laid carefully, on which grass was spread, and then 2 feet or so of mud well 
beaten down. 

Both the inner and outer walls were loop-holed with two rows of loop-holes, one at 
4 feet, and the other at 18 inches, from the ground. 

In the partition walls of the rooms were small doorways, and every third or fourth 
room had, in addition, another door leading into the town. 

In each room of the gallery were two shelter trenches about 3 feet deep made close 
to each wall, and the earth taken from them was piled up in the centre of the room, 

There were in the walls about 260 of these rooms, in which the fighting men of 
Mlozi’s lived. The total circuit of the walls was 1,160 yards. | 

The gateways were simply doors cut in one of the rooms, and the gateway was closed 
by heavy logs of wood fastened by upright posts. To pass from one door of the gateway 
to the other it was necessary to cross a room, the partition walls of which was loop- 
holed. 

Besides the ordinary native huts inside the town, there were several large houses with 
thick mud walls and roofs, and al! loop-holed. 

There was no water in the town; all the water was taken from the Rukuru River. 

Kopa-Kopa’s town was built in the same manner as Mlozi’s, except that there were 
no lower loop-holes in the walls, and no shelter-pits dug in the rooms. Further, the 
mud on the walls and on the roof was not nearly so thick. The area of Kopa-Kopa’s 
town was about 7 acres. 

Msalemu’s was a native village surrounded by a strong stockade with three gates. It 


was about 3 acres in area. 
(Signed) OG, A. EDWARDS, Major, 
Commanding Armed Forces in British Central Africa, 
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Inclosure 3 in No. 57. 
Rough Sketch of the Country between Karonga and Mlozi’s. 
[ Not printed. | 


Inclosure 4 in No. 57% 
Commander Cullen to Commissioner Johnston. 


Sir, ** Adventure,” at Kambwe, December 6, 1896. 

I HAVE the honour to hand you herewith my report on the operations against 
Msalemu, Kopa-Kopa, and Mlozi, so far as the artillery under my command was concerned. 
Marching from Karonga at 5°10 a.m. on the 2nd December; the battery consisted of one 
naval service and one land service 7-pr. and one “45 machine-gun. The road was very 
heavy, and in many places cut up by ditches with steep and crumbly banks. 

We arrived in sight of Msalemu’s and Kopa-Kopa’s at 7°20 a.m., and taking up a 
position 900 yards from Msalemu’s and 1,500 from Kopa-Kopa’s, commenced fire. After 
about twenty rounds the people were seen running from Msalemu’s, and Lieutenant Smith 
advanced under cover of the machine-gun, whilst the 7-pr. shelled Kopa-Kopa’s to prevent 
him rendering any assistance. 

Lieutenant Smith having entered Msalemu’s without any opposition, I advanced the 
gant, the battery having now been strengthened by three more 7-prs., brought up by 

ieutenant Phillips, R.N.R. Finding that Kopa-Kopa had also fled, the whole force 
advanced, and halted outside the stockade for breakfast. I must inform you that on 
preparing to advance from our first position I found the bulk of the carriers had run away, 
and only succeeded in bringing on the guns and ammunition by the aid of the Wankonde 
irregulars, who after this did all the transport. 

Resuming the march, we arrived in sight of Mlozi’s fortified town at 3 P.M., and 
opened fire from two positions, 1,300 and 1,100 yards distant. After some thirty rounds 
the town was fired in several places, and the battery was advanced to a village on the 
right, and 800 yards distant, and the fire continued. At 4°30 p.m. Lieutenant Phillips 
arrived with the two 9-prs. These | immediately brought into action a little more to the 
right; as the towns burnt, several explosions took place, showing that a considerable 
amount of powder must have been in store. 

The machine-gun was now moved off to the left, and took up a position which 
guarded one of the gates, Mr. F. R. Brighton being left in charge of the position. 

After dark I slackened fire from the guns, only firing an occasional round, but about 
10 p.m. | took one 7-pr. round to the left, and was just in time to assist in repelling a 
sortie. After everything was quiet I took the 7-pr. back. Mr. Brighton, however, was 
again attacked at 1°30 a.m., but drove the enemy off with the machine-gun. At daylight 
I moved two 7-prs. and one 9-pr. round to the left village, and opened fire at 375 yards 
for the 9-pr., and 250 yards for the 7-pr. 

About 8 A.M. a white flag was hoisted from the town, and the “ cease fire” was 
sounded, and messengers arrived from Mlozi, who after some interval came a short way 
outside the walls of his town, but would not advance to our position. 

After some time had been spent in sending and receiving messages, Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner expressed to Mlozi his ultimatum, which Mlozi not agreeing to, the white 
flags were lowered, and the bombardment continued. 

I now concentrated the fire on the gateway, and soon demolished the gate, the walls, 
however, offering little or no resistance; the shells simply passed through them, bursting 
inside. 

At 3 p.m. I took one 7-pr. further round to the position occupied by Mr. Gordon- 
Summing, and planted several shells well in, as I afterwards discovered one blew out the 
back of Mlozi’s house. On returning Her Majesty’s Commissioner informed me that 
Mlozi’s house had been pointed out by an escaped slave, and I| therefore directed 
Sergeant-Major Devoy to fire a few rounds from a 9-pr. These were most successful; the 
first shell blew in the gate, the second took off the top of the wall, and the third struck 
the front of Mlozi’s house and wounded Mlozi. ‘This apparently decided the enemy in 
their resolve to break out, as shortly after this, under cover of a hot fire from the walls, 
they broke out from all gates. 

The whole force closing in, I advanced a 7-pr. to the walls, and hewed a way through 
with ay’, Oy. on getting in I found that the place was occupied by our own a [ 


therefore retired the gun to its old position, stored the ammunition for the night, and 
leaving Mr. Brighton in charge, returned to head-quarters camp and reported. 

Lieutenant Phillips did his duties of transporting the guns and stores from the base 
very well, making two journeys, one from Karonga to Kopa-Kopa, back to Karonga, and 
ie Pcs to Mlozi’s with the 9-prs. in time for me to bring them into action the 

rst day. 

Lieutenant Khoades arrived the second day im time to assist in the final assault. 

Sergeant-Major Devoy I wi®h to specially mention for the excellent services he 
rendered. 

Messrs. Brighton and Savage also did very good work, Mr. Brighton being in charge 
of the position opposite the south-east gate during the night of the 2nd December, and 
successfully prevented the enemy from escaping from that quarter. 

The Sikh gunners whose names I give behaved entirely to my satisfaction, and 
showed themselves to be proficient in their work, laying and training the gun well and 
carefully, especially those whose names | have marked with an asterisk :— 


*Nand Singh, Lance Naik. 
Kala Singh, Gunner. 
Mastan Singh, _,, 

*Kala Singh, rp 
Gurdit Singh, ,, 

*Kashal Singh, _,, 

Amr Singh, ‘i 
Hazara Singh, ,, 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) PERCY CULLEN. 


Inclosure 5 in No. 57. 
Rough Plan of Mlozi’s Town. 
{ Not printed. | 





Inclosure 6 in No. 57. 
Freedom Paper given a Freed Slave in 1889 by Commissioner Johnston. 


] HEREBY certify that Kivitendo, formerly called Yatosya, a native of Nyasa and 
wife to Bwanga, a servant of the African Lakes Company, is a free woman, and under 


British protection. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty’s Consul. 
Karonga, North-west Coast of Lake Nyasa, 
October 26, 1889. 





No. 58. 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received February 26.) 


(No. 2. Central Africa. Confidential.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 6, 1896. 

I HAVE the honour to forward herewith a Report by Major Edwards on the campaigns 
against the Yao slave-traders in the autumn of 1895. 

Your Lordship will see that we have been successful in either capturing or expelling 
from the territory of the Protectorate those Yao slave-trading Chiefs who have so long 
harassed our eastern borders. 

In regard to the Chief Kawinga, I may mention that he is paying a war indemnity in 
ivory, and it is possible that I may allow him to settle once more in British territory, on 
the shores of Lake Chilwa. I think it better to do this than to allow him to remain an 
outlaw on Portuguese territory, where he is not under any control. The bulk of his 
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people have already left him, and have been settled in various parts of the Chilwa Plain, 
and are now cultivating the land and paying taxes. I think, therefore, that we have 
nothing to lose and perhaps a good deal to gain by permitting Kawinga to return. 

In regard to the Chiefs Zarafi and Makanjira, and one or two others, however,-the 
situation is very different. Makanjira has been frequently defeated for years past, and 
driven from place to place, but he invariably retires to a safe distance in Portuguese 
territory, purchases more powder at the coast with the slaves that he captures in his raids, 
and renews his incursions into British territory. Zarafi now threatens to follow the same 
policy. Both these Chiefs, with some of their minor adherents, are being protected by the 
powerful Yao Chiefs Mataka and Mtarika, who live on or near the River Lujenda, in 
Portuguese East Africa. The towns of Mataka and Mtarika are great slave-trading 
centres. These Chiefs appear to be able to obtain unlimited supplies of gunpowder from 
the coast, and their men raid the Portuguese shores of Lake Nyasa, mainly inhabited bv 
Anyanja people, to such an extent that they have become almost uninhabited. 

The question arises how long this situation is to last. There is not one Portuguese 
official in the interior between the coast and Lake Nyasa, nor anywhere nearer to Lake 
Nyasa than the south side of the River Ruo, opposite Mlanje. As long as Yaoland 
remains in its present condition of turbulence, totally uncontrolled by the Portuguese, so 
long must we maintain an increasingly large police force to guard our territories from the 
attacks of slave-raiders. I am fully aware of the great difficulties which the Portuguese 
have to meet in controlling territories so vast as those they nominally possess in East 
Africa. I also understand the importance of not adding to their many difficulties by raising 
awkward questions ; but, at the same time, I think it right to lay these facts before your 
Lordship in order that the difficulties of our own position may be appreciated Further, I 
have to add that the local Portuguese authorities are behaving very badly towards us in 
allowing the unlimited and unchecked sale of guns and gunpowder, not cnly on the coast, 
but also at Tété, on the Zambezi. I inclose a telegram showing that this absence of all 
control has recently been accentuated. 

If the Portuguese Government is unable to master its East African possessions 
sufficiently to insure the cessation of slave-raiding, it might at any rate assist us by 
effectually stopping the sale of guns and gunpowder. Recently the Southern Angoni have 
made themselves very obnoxious, and have been crossing the British border to raid and 
carry off slaves. These men, who were formerly armed only with spears, now possess 
abundance of arms and ammunition, which they obtain at Tété by the sale of the slaves 
they capture. This last may seem a strong expression, but it is a farce to suppose that 
slave-trading is extinct in the Portuguese possessions on the Zambezi. People are almost 
reels bought and sold at été, and each Portuguese settler has a large following of 
slaves. 

Now that we have smashed the Arabs, we might be able to effect considerable 
reductions in our police force but for the Portuguese. If their bordering territories were 
occupied and controlled by them, and our frontier was protected from the incursions of the 
Yaos or the Angoni, we might be able to reduce our present force by at least one-third. 

On the other hand, I can quite understand that it may be more to the interest of the 
British Government at the present time to keep silence on this matter, and to pay a little 
more money to maintain a larger police force in the British Central Africa Protectorate, 
than to call the Portuguese Government to account for the hopeless maladministration of 
their East African territories. I do not, therefore, wish to press this matter if your Lord- 
ship thinks that it had better be left alone, though I think perhaps that a remonstrance on 
the sale of guns and gunpowder at Tété might be made. Even this is of little use, for the 
local Portuguese authorities are absolutely indifferent to the orders they receive from head- 
quarters. They are nearly all of them in arrear with their salaries, and are more or less 
indifferent as to whether they are dismissed or not from their posts, provided they can 
manage to eke out an existence as African settlers. 

n connection with this matter, however, | might anticipate complaints which the 
Portuguese authorities are not unlikely to raise in regard to the proceedings of two British 
subjects in the Mlanje district, Messrs. John W. Moir and Henry Brown. Mr. Moir, who 
was formerly in the service of the African Lakes Company, and who is a very unruly, 
meddlesome person, has recently been sending his native workmen across the Ruo into 
Portuguese territory to purchase food and other products of the country. In doing this 
he ignores all the Portuguese Custom-houses, that is to say, he sends his goods into 
Portuguese territory without paying duty on them, he takes out no trader’s licence, and, in 
addition, his men are turbulent and assault Portuguese subjects. The local Portuguese 
Commandant behaved towards us in this matter in the most conciliatory manner. He 
arrested Mr. Moir’s offending servants, and sent them to the nearest English judicial officer 
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under an escort of police. On their way thither, however, they were intercepted and freed 
by Mr. John W. Moir. 

Mr. Henry Brown has been complained of by the Portuguese as sending into 
Portuguese territory to recruit labour without attending to the Government Regulations in 
force in the Portuguese territory—Regulations very similar to our own. In both cases the 
Portuguese have not carried out the law as they might have done, but have behaved in a 
very friendly manner by appealing to the local British officers to intervene, and to point 
out to the persons concerned the illegality of their acts. 

I have written strongly on those questions to Mr. Moir and Mr. Brown, and have 
told them plainly that if they continue to behave in this manner we shall not intervene in 
any way to protect them from the consequences of their acts. 

On the other hand, as a set-off against these misdoings on the part of British subjects, 
I might cite the ill-behaviour of the Portuguese half-castes who come up from Tété through 
the Angoni country, and, ignoring our Custom-houses, introduce guns and gunpowder into 
the Central Angoniland and Marimba districts. We are, however, taking measures to 
protect our frontier in this direction, and, of course, if any Portuguese subjects are found 
guilty of smuggling and of contravening the Regulations regarding the introduction of 
guns and gunpowder, they will be punished according to law. 

I have, &ce. , 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 58. 


Major Edwards to Commissioner Johnston. 


Sir, Zomba, December 27, 1895. 

[ HAVE the honour to submit herewith a Report on the military operations of the 
force under my command against the following slave-raiding Chiefs in the British Central 
Africa Protectorate during the autumn of 1895 :— 

Matipwiri, Zarafi, Mponda, Makanjira. 

{ am pleased to inform you that all the wounded in the above campaigns are 
progressing most satisfactorily under the careful treatment of Dr. Wordsworth Poole. 

Captain the Honourable W. E. Cavendish has built a strong fort on the site of Zarafi’s 
town, and has been able with the small force of troops at his disposal to repel several raids 
made by men of Zarafi’s on the villages that have sprung up around the fort. He has also 
succeeding in recovering the carriage of the 7-pr., which he has forwarded to Fort 
Johnston. ‘The 7-pr. mountain-gun that was captured by Zarafi in 1892 is now mounted 
and in working order at Fort Johnston. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) C. A. EDWARDS, Major, 
Commanding Armed Forces in British Central Africa. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 58. 


Report of the Military Operations of the Armed Forces of the British Central Africa 
Protectorate against the Chiefs Matipwiri, Zarafi, Mponda, and Makanjira, in the 
Suppression of the Slave Trade, during the months of September, October, and 
November 1895. 


ON the 12th September at Zomba I received an urgent message from Mr. G. 
Stevenson, Collector of Mlanje district, that some of his police had been attacked in the 
villaze of Mtimanyama by some of Matipwiri’s men; that some of his police had been 
wounded ; and that, from reliable information, he apprehended an attack on Fort Lister 
and the scattered European settlements by the Chiefs Matipwiri and Mtiramanja, and 
requesting me to send over reinforcements at once. 1 immediately dispatched 100 rifl 
under Lieutenant G. de H, Smith, and wrote to Her Majesty’s Commissioner regardi 
this matter, I received orders to concentrate as many as were necessary at Fort Lister to 
successfully cope with the Chiefs Matipwiri and Mtiramanja as soon as possible. 
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On the 23rd instant I had collected there, in addition to the garrison, the following 
troops :— 
Major C, A. Edwards, commanding. 
Captain the Hon, W. E. Cavendish. 
Lieutenant H. Coape Smith. 
Lieutenant G. de H. Smith, seebatce 3 
Se t-Major P. Devoy, commanding gun detachment. 
De. Wordsworth Poole. 
Mr. Walter Gordon Cumming, volunteer officer. 


68 Sikhs (including nine gunners). 
84 Makua regulars. 
200 Atonga  ,, 

40 Yao ‘fs 


-—_- 


Total .. 392 


Her Majesty’s Commissioner having decided to attack Matipwiri at once, he authorized 
me to carry out the operations. 

My plan of action was as follows :— 

1. To send round a party of men under Mr. Gordon-Cumming to Fort Anderson to 
protect the south-west of Mlanje from bands of raiders, as in that part of Mlanje district 
there are several European coffee plantations, and if he found that everything was quiet he 
was to advance upon Tundu from Fort Anderson. 

2. The main body divided into three parts, each part complete with their own baggage, 

ammunition, &c., should advance direct as one column over the Mlanje Pass, and 
then, skirting the base of Mlanje, and avoiding villages, should march straight on to Bisa 
(Mtiramanja’s town) by night and attack early in the morning, the main column breaking 
up into three columns, the advance guard going to the right of the town, and the rear 
guard to the left. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioner having approved of this plan, Mr. Walter Gordon- 
Cumming left Fort Lister on the morning of the 22nd September for Fort Anderson, His 


force consisted of :— 
Mr. H. Bloomfield Bradshaw, volunteer officer. 


6 Sikhs. 

10 Makua regulars. 
50 Atonga ,, 

66 rifles. 


The main body, accompanied by Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Mr. G. Stevenson, 
left Fort Lister at 3 p.m. on the 23rd September. 
It was composed as follows :— 


lst Column.—Advance Guard— 


Lieutenant H. Coape-Smith. 


10 Sikhs. 
29 Makua. 
71 Atonga. 


110 rifles. 


9 porters. 


2nd Column.—Main Body— 


Major C. A. Edwards, commanding. 
Lieutenant G. de H. Smith. 
Dr. Poole. 
Sergeant-Major P. Devoy. 

51 Sikhs, including 7 gunners. 
47 Makua, , 9 


97 Atonga, ” 9 ” 
196 rifles, 4, 25 4, 


131 porters. 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Mr. Stevenson accompanied this party. 
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3rd Column.—Rear Guard— 


Captain Hon. W. E, Cavendish. 


7 Sikhs. 
8 Makua. 
32 Atonga. 
40 Yaos, 


87 rifles. 


11, porters. 
One 7-pr. mountain gun accompanied the main body. 


After marching for three hours the column reached the Chireni River, at the base of 
the eastern slopes of Mlanje, and fire was opened upon the advance guard by a picket of 
Matipwiri’s. One of the enemy was shot. It being now cusk, and there being no water 
for several miles [ halted here till 1 a.m. on the morning of the 24th. We then resumed 
our march, travelling very slowly, as the night was dark, and several halts had to be made 
for closing up. Just before dawn our guides informed us that we were quite close to Bisa, 
and a reconnoitring party was sent out, which brought back the information that there was 
only a long deserted viilage anywhere near. We had been delayed by this over an hour. 
We then advanced, and, marching through thick forest by a very little used path, came’ 
upon the outskirts of Bisa by about 8°30 A.m. I immediately sent Lieutenant Coape- 
Smith round to the right, and Captain Cavendish to the left, and then formed up the main 
body. Just then we heard some shots on our right, and presently a regular fusillade, [I 
at’ once gave the order to advance, and at the double we cleared village after village with 
but! slight opposition, and pursued to the river. [I then saw that Lieutenant Coape-Smith 
had’ with his party wheeled round to the left, and was driving the enemy before him 
towards Captain Cavendish. So I halted the main body, and sent off the Atonga of the 
main body under Sergeant-Major Bandawe to assist Captain Cavendish and his men. 
Presently a brisk fire was heard from Tundu Hill, and we saw the smoke of burning huts. 
Captain Cavendish had arrived at the base of Tundu in time to intercept the fugitives from 
Lieutenant Coape-Smith’s force. The enemy, finding themselves cornered, made a fight 
of it, and kept up a very brisk fire over our men, but, being reinforced by Bandawe and his 
Atonga, Captain Cavendish rushed the hill, which was’strewn with large boulders, and very 
steep, driving the enemy before him. 

It being now dusk, the forces returned to camp, which was formed in a portion of 
Mtiramanja’s town. 

The following day Captain Cavendish, with 80 rifles, was sent to attack Tundu Hill; 
Lieutenant Smith, with 72 rifles, was sent round the north of Tundu to join with Captain 
Cavendish on the far side, and then to attack the villages on that side, while Sergeant- 
Major Devoy and 85 rifles were sent round the south of Tundu Hill, None of these parties 
met with any opposition, only very few of the enemy being seen, but Captain Cavendish 
found near the top of Tundu a lot of ivory and cloth, and 400 lbs. of powder that the 
enemy in their flight had thrown away. Mr. Gordon-Cumming arrived, having met with 
none of the enemy on the road. The two following days were employed in sending out 
small parties in all directions, and in building a fort. 

On the 28th September, leaving a strong ison behind under the command of 
Lieutenant Coape-Smith, the main body, under Captain Cavendish, set out en route for 
Zomba vii the north of Matipwiri country and Lake Chilwa, and Her Majesty’s Com- 
missioner and myself returned direct to Zomba. 

Our casualties were :— 

- Atonga killed, 


» missing. 

The enemy lost nineteen men killed, and after the departure of the main body 
Lieutenant Coape-Smith harassed the enemy so constantly that on the 3rd October the 
Chiefs Matipwiri and Mtiramanja nimendete themselves up unconditionally. They were 
sent under escort to Zomba. The people then came in under the headmen, gave up their 
guns, and were allowed to settle down again. 


Zarafi Expedition. 


On the 30th June, 1895, I received a letter from Her Majesty’s Commissioner, 
stating that it would be necessary to undertake an expedition against Zarafi and the allied 
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Yao Chiefs in the South Nyasa district as soon as possible, and that he would like the 
expedition to start about the 1st October. 

I informed the Commissioner that the expedition would be ready to start in October, 
and that the attack on Zarafi should take place on the 28th of that month. My reasons 
for delaying the departure of the main expedition were as follows :— 

1. It was necessary to complete the building of stores, barracks for Sikhs and native 
troops, and officers’ houses at Zomba before starting on the expedition, as by the time the 
expedition would be over the rains would be on and no building could be done. 

2. It was necessary to get up a large supply of rations and ammunition from Chik- 
wawa and Blantyre to Zomba and Fort Johnston, as after starting on the expedition 
no porters would be available for transport, all being required for carrying the loads of the 
expedition. 

a As the majority of our Atonga Regulars were only enlisted in June or July, I 
wanted an extra month to train them, more especially in fire discipline and shooting. 

As the topography of the country between Mangoche and Chikala was unknown, on 
the 18th August I dispatched Captain Stewart and Lieutenant Coape-Smith with sixty-one 
rifles (including twenty-one Sikhs) to make a reconnaisance of the country to the south- 
east of Mangoche. This party returned to Chikala on the 26th August, having made a 
most useful reconnaissance. They reached Ulimbo Hill, 18 miles to the south-east 
of Mangoche Hill, and found water on the road. They had been attacked by Nyambi’s 
people (a Sab-Chief of Zarafi) on the 22nd in the Unangu Hills, and had taken and 
destroyed Manolo, Nyambi’s town, with the loss of one man wounded on our side. They 
then pushed on rapidly to Ulimbo, and took and burned the village of Batamira and 
Nkumbza’s villages before Zarafi had time to concentrate his men. From Ulimbo a good 
view was obtained of the surrounding country. 

On the 3rd September Captain Stewart and Lieutenant Coape-Smith made a further 
reconnaissance to the west of their former line of advance, and reached the hill Sakalu 
which they found held by Zarafi’s men. 

On the 7th September Lieutenant Hamilton, with twenty-eight rifles, made a recon- 
naissance of Zarafi’s country to the east of Fort Johnston, and on the 12th September he 
made another reconnaissance to the south-east of Fort Johnston. 

From all the information I could obtain, | gathered that there were four roads leading 
up to Mangoche (Zarafi’s town) :— : 

1. One leading from Fort Johnston direct (this was the road Messrs. King and Watson 
took in Back 

2. One leading from Malombe Lake by the side of the Lingardzi stream to Zarafi’s. 

3. One passing by Sakalu direct to Zarafi’s. 

4. One by Ulimbo to Zarafi’s. 

Nos. 1 and 2 were bad roads, very steep. No. 4 was the best, but exposed the 
attacking force to be taken in flank. 

I therefore determined on the following plan of operations :— 

A force consisting of 150 rifles under Captain Stewart and Lieutenant Hamilton, with 
1-7-pr. under an officer from the gun-boats, should proceed to the Lingardzi stream, 
and make a fortified camp there and reconnoitre on ahead towards Zarafi, 15 miles 
distant. 

The main body should leave Zomba, and marching direct to Sakalu should attack 
from that side, Captain Stewart’s party joining in the assault from the west. 

A third party, consisting of Commander Cullen, R.N.R., and as many of the garrison 
of Fort Maguire as could be spared, should proceed by the first road and intercept fugitives, 
and to advance as far as possible in the direction of Zavali’s. I adopted these plans for the 
following reasons :— 

_ 1. Garafi, on the return of Captain Stewart’s reconnaissance party, would probably 
think that we had found that road impracticable, and so would not guard it very effectively. 
Captain Stewart’s force, which would start ten days before the main body to make a 
fortified post on the Lingardzi, would probably cause Zarafi to think that this was the 
direction of the main attack, and he would possibly try and attack the post, in which case 
he would exhaust a great quantity of his ammunition and lose a lot of men, which would 
dishearten his people. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioner having approved of these plans, on the 13th October I 
dispatched Captain Stewart and Lieutenant Hamilton with 150 rifles, including twenty-five 
Sikhs and 1-7-pr. to Likoro. 

His instructions were to build a stockade at Likoro’s, and to reconnoitre the 
ground to the north-east, i.e., the road to Zarafi, to capture all villages of Mkata’s 
(a brother of Zarafi) in the neighbourhood. On the 25th Lieutenant-Commander Phillips 
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was to join his command and to take command of the gun detachment. On the 27th he 
was to proceed himself, or send Lieutenant Hamilton or a non-commissioned officer, with 
a strong escort to Sonji Hill, and meet me there in order to receive final instructions 
regarding the assault, which would be on the morning of the 28th October. 

On the 23rd at 8 a.m. the main body, consisting of the following officers and men, 
left Zomba for Zarafi’s :— 


Major C. A. Edwards, commanding. 
Captain Hon. W. E. Cavendish. 
Lieutenant H. Coape-Smith. 
Lieutenant G. de H. Smith, Adjutant. 
Sergeant-Major P. Devoy, in charge of artillery. 
Dr. Wordsworth Poole. 
Major L. J. &. Bradshaw, 35th Sikhs, volunteer officer. 
Mr. W. Gordon-Cumming, volunteer officer. 

74 Sikhs. 

66 Makua. 

120 Atonga. 
45 Yaos. 


305 rifles, including gunners 


This force was accompanied by Her Majesty’s Commissioner and his Secretary, 
Mr. J. F. Cunningham. 
350 porters accompanied this expedition, divided as follows :-— 





7-prs. and ammunition .. 


Reserve ammunition és = ‘ é us 3 
Intrenching tools se se = ee : 
Officers’ baggage oi da 2a ‘ 
Rations es ee oe -s ee . 
Hospital and doolies ee we ee oe ee 
Spare porters -. os ee *e ee * 
Armed force porters oe ee ee ee 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and staff ss es ee 
Total "ee e*« ** ** ** 





We took with us ten days’ supply of rations for Sikhs and five days’ supply for native 
troops and porters. The Sikhs took with them only blankets and great coats, the former 
being carried for them. 

No tents were taken. 

The 7-pr. mountain gun was carried by porters. 

As it would be necessary to advance in single file through the forest and thick grass 
lands as well as when ascending the lower ranges of hills. of the Mangoche range of 
mountains, our column would be a very long one (about a mile in length), and therefore 
very vulnerable for attack by the enemy, I divided up the fighting force into small parties, 
and placed these parties between groups of porters, keeping a strong force of rifles (seventy 
Sikhs) at the head of the column and twenty Sikhs as a rear guard; these parties under 
their officers were, when possible to advance as a flanking guard, on either side 
of the path and at a distance from it of 100 yards or so, so as to put up any of the enemy 
lying in ambush or creeping up after the advance-guard had passed by. If they could 
not (owing to the thickness of the jungle) leave the path then on shots being fired, the 
porters were to lie down and the bodies of armed men between them were to fire volleys 
and then to pursue as far as 400 yards, the porters closing up as soon as the soldiers started 
in pursuit. 

All the various bodies of porters marched under distinctive flags. 

Major Bradshaw was in charge of the transport, assisted by Mr. Cunningham, and 
they had under their command :— 


Makua * os ee es oe oe ** 55 
Atonga - o- -- ** oe “* c* 40 


95 rifles. 


74, 


Sergeant-Major Bandawe to seeil there was any water further on. He sent back word to 
say that he had found water and a good camping-ground, and had also come across an 
outlying picket of Zarafi’s; that he had attacked them, killing two men. We marched 
on at 7°30 p.m. by moonlight, and reached the camp about 10°30 p.m. March, 20 miles. 

The camp was in a clearing near an outlying village of Zarafi, and at the base of the 
first rise of the hills. 

October 27.—About 2 a.m. a party of Atonga arrived from Captain Stewart, but as it 
was too late then to get back word in time to Captain Stewart before the date of the 
assault, I kept the twenty Atonga with me. Marched out of camp at 5°15 a.m. The 
road led us round the base of the high hill where Zarafi’s scouts had been killed yesterday. 
We then crossed a stream, and proceeded through some extensive clearings. About 
9 o’clock, when marching along a winding path at the base of a steep, high hill, covered 
with boulders and trees, the enemy opened fire on our column, and one of our Ato 
’ was wounded. Major Bradshaw at once dashed up the hill with his Makua, followed by 
Captain Cavendish and his Atonga. The enemy was driven from the heights with some 
loss, and the march was resumed. About twenty minutes afterwards the advance guard 
came into contact with the enemy, and Lieutenant Coape-Smith and his men at once 
advanced straight upon them at the double, and to support him I sent Lieutenant 
G. de H. Smith with some of the main body up the side of the hill, which he cleared in 
grand style, and meeting Lieutenant Coape-Smith on the far side of the hill, managed to 
intercept and kill a large number of the enemy who were on their way to join the advance 
party in defence of the pass. In the meanwhile the column was moving steadily on, and 
on turning a spur of the hills I noticed straight in front of me a strong isolated hillock 
rising out of a small plateau. This hillock was covered with immense boulders, and the 
path passed over it. ‘The hill was held by a strong force of the enemy, so I extended for 
attack, and, after some volleys, pushed on to the assault. The enemy did not stand, owing 
to Lieutenant Coape-Smith and Lieutenant G. de H. Smith having got right round to their 
left and rear, and they were probably afraid of being surrounded. I found the position a 
very strong one, and admirably adapted for defence, so I halted the advance guard, which, 
under Lieutenant Coape-Smith, held a ridge about 800 yards distant from the hill to the 
front, and then formed a camp there. Having got the porters all safely in and posted 
pickets on the surrounding high boulders, I made arrangements for dispatching a strong 
reconnoitring party on ahead. 

While halted here we noticed some 100 armed men advance across our right flank at 
a distance of some 1,200 yards. ‘The officers in camp immediately brought their Lee- 
Metford rifles to bear on them, and managed, after killing several of them, to turn the 
remainder back the way they had come. After halting half an hour, I set out with 
a reconnoitring party consisting of Major Bradshaw, Mr. Gordon-Cumming, Sergeant- 
Major Devoy, 50 Sikhs, 80 native troops, leaving the camp in charge of Captain 
Cavendish, with 145 rifles. As soon as we reached the ridge occupied by the advance, we 
formed up our column, now consisting ot— 


Sikhs *e * ** ** *-* ** *-* 50 
Native troops ee ee ve aie ‘y ve 110 
160 rifles. 


Lieutenant Coape-Smith, with the advance guard of thirty rifles, went on ahead, the 
main body following. 

Shortly after leaving the ridge, and while getting round a spur, we were subjected to a 
very brisk fire from the enemy on our left flank, who were concealed behind boulders on 
the slope above us. I immediately gave orders for Lieutenant G. de H. Smith and 
Major Bradshaw to clear the hill, and this they did in most gallant style, losing one Yao 
killed and one Sikh wounded. Lieutenant Coape-Smith pushed on, and advanced obliquely 
up — hill, in order to cover the main body, and had to fight his way from boulder to 
boulder. 

Being shortly afterwards attacked from our right flank, I dispatched Sergeant-Major 
Devoy, with eighteen rifles, across the stream below us on our right, with orders to clear a 
low hill on the far side of it. This he did in capital style, with no losses, although the fire 
was heavy and the enemy numerous. Major Bradshaw had in the meanwhile, on arrival at 
the top of the hill, left a picket there, and had then descended the far side of the hill, 
while Lieutenant Smith had followed the ridge that trended to the left, keeping up a brisk 
fire on the retreating enemy. 

After proceeding about 24 miles from camp, we crossed a good stream and reached 
a hilleck, which the enemy evacuated on seeing the approach of Lieutenant G. de H. Smith 
above them on their right, and Sergeant-Major Devoy on their left. 
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This hill had a hollow in the centre, with great boulders surrounding it, which 
thereby afforded excellent cover from the surrounding heights. I determined to bring up 
the camp here, as this hillock was at the base of the last steep ascent to Mangoche, and 
this ascent was very strongly held by the enemy, so to assault it I should require all our 
available forces and the 7-pr. 

I accordingly left Major Bradshaw in charge of the hillock, and halted Lieutenant 
G. de H. Smith in the position he had captured, and sent Mr. Gordon-Cumming with 
his Yaos to relieve Sergeant-Major Devoy and his gunners whose ammunition was all 
expended, and with twenty rifles proceeded to bring up the remainder of the men and the 
porters. 

This was accomplished without mishap. In the meanwhile Lieutenant G. de H. 
Smith’s party had been subjected to a very heavy fire from the enemy above him, several 
of whom had rifles, and Havildar Major Nihal Singh had been mortally wounded, and two 
Sepoys and one Atonga wounded severely. So he sent down asking for doolies and 
reinforcements to be sent him by LeNaick Purtap Singh, who ran the gauntlet of a heavy 
fire all the way into camp. I therefore determined to withdraw this force, and sent 
Lieutenant Coape-Smith with a party of men up with doolies to his assistance. 
Lieutenant Coape-Smith managed in a most skilful manner by taking advantage of the 
ground to ascend a ravine and get in rear of the force that was attacking Lieutenant 
Smith. Immediately he arrived on the scene Lieutenant Smith advanced, and the enemy 
being between two fires fled with heavy loss. The two parties then returned to camp. 
As the enemy kept up a steady fire on our position during the latter part of the afternoon 
and wounded one Atonga, I determined to shell the hill up above where most of the enemy 
seemed to be collected. Sergeant-Major Devoy with the 7-pr. mountain-gun and 9-pr. 
war rockets made some excellent practice, and after that the fire slackened. 

Having arranged to attack the hill at daybreak the following morning, at daybreak I 
divided my force into three parties. 

Captain Cavendish with sixty Atonga was to proceed up a spur on the right, 
Lieutenant Coape-Smith with sixty rifles, including twenty-five Sikhs, was to proceed up 
the spur on the left where Lieutenant G. de H. Smith had been, and the main body under 
myself, divided into two parties under Lieutenant G. de H. Smith and Major Bradshaw, 
with reserve under Mr. Gordon-Cumming with gun detachment and hospital. The porters 
were to remain in camp under Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Mr. J. F. Cunningham. 
No firing took place during the night. 

At 445 on the 28th October Lieutenant Coape-Smith left camp, followed at 5 a.m. 
by Captain Cavendish, and at 5°20 a.m. I started with the main body. 

aving ascended some way Major Bradshaw came into contact with the enemy, but 
pushed on rapidly, driving them before him. 

We heard a lot of firing on our right. It appears that Captain Cavendish’s party 
came across a picket of the enemy, which they surprised, and were thus able to get right 
amongst the enemy, whom they put to flight and drove right over the crest of the hill 
without any loss to themselves, although the enemy lost heavily. 

Lieutenant Coape-Smith met with but little opposition. it seemed as if the enemy 
had withdrawn most of their forces who had been present on the hill the day before. 
Having cleared the crest of the plateau of Mangoche, we all met on the far side and found 
that Zarafi’s town was still eight miles distant. 

I sent Major Bradshaw with fifty men along the crest of Mangoche Mountain, sup- 
ported by Lieutenant Coape-Smith’s party. I took the centre, and sent off Captain 
Cavendish down by the road in the plains to the right. 

After proceeding 2 miles or so we cleared the crest of a ridge and saw Zarafi’s town 
below us in the distance. It was full of men, who were taking up positions behind 
boulders on the outskirts of the town, while women and children with bails on their heads 
were streaming away towards the north-east. At the next spur we noticed that the men 
had evacuated their town, which we entered without opposition about noon. Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner arrived about 1 p.m. with the porters and baggage guard. They 
had had some shots fired at them by isolated parties of men. The 29th was employed in 
following up our success by sending out parties in all directions, burning the other towns 
of the enemy. 

On the 30th October Lieutenant Hamilton arrived with sixty men from Captain 
Stewart, so 1 sent off Sergeant-Major Bandawe with 200 native troops in pursuit of Zarafi, 
who, it was reported, had retreated towards Lake Chiuta. 

The following morning, the 31st October, I left Mangoche for Lisiete Hill, about 
30 miles from Mangoche, to attack Chindamba (Makandanji), who was the father-in-law 
of Zarafi, and had assisted him in his fight with us. It was reported that a great number 
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of Zarafi’s people had retreated there under Kadawire, Zarafi’s son, the column consisting 
of six officers and 193 rifles and a 7-pr. 

After descending Mangoche the road led us along a high plateau covered with thick 
forest devoid of water, until we reached a small stream after 7 hours marching. We met 
water again after marching 25 miles. As we were then quite close to Lisiete Hill [ 
halted the column and went with Lieutenant G. de H. Smith and four men to reconnoitre. 
We proceeded on and on without meeting any signs of cultivation or villages until we 
reached the base of the hill where we saw open fields. The guide told us that Chidamba’s 
towns were on the hill behind the spur we were then on. So, as it was getting dark, I 
returned, reaching camp at 8 P.M. 

We broke up camp at 2 A.m., and reached the base of the hill at 4 a.m. I had 
already detached Captain Cavendish with forty rifles to hold the road to Makanjira, as I 
was informed by the guides that would be the road by which the enemy would flee. The 
advance up the hill was very slow, as we momentarily expected to come upon the villages 
round each spur and rise, and again the hili was very steep in places (over 45°). We 
reached the top of the hill, some 2,300 feet above the top of the plateau, at 6 a.m., and a 
sentry of the enemy was surprised and shot, but not before he had sufficient time to give 
the alarm. The ground over the other side of the hill was a gentle slope covered with 
villages. By noon we had taken all the villages and also destroyed them. Captain 
Cavendish had managed to intercepi and release a number of fugitive slaves. Having 
halted for two hours, we retraced our steps and halted for the night at 9°30 P.M. aftera 
35-mile march by the side of a good stream. 

We reached Mangoche at 12°30 p.m. on the 2nd November. 

Sergeant-Major Bandawe’s party arrived at Mangoche shortly after the Chindamba 
expedition returned. He had not been able to overtake Zarafi, who, with a few men, 
had fled for Mtereka’s on the Lujenda River in Portuguese territory. 

Our casualties in the Zarafi expedition were :— 


1 Sikh mortally wounded (died same day). 
1 ,, severely wounded, 

1 ,, wounded. 

1 Yao killed. 

5 Atonga wounded. 


"9 killed and wounded. 


The enemy lost about sixty men killed, but many more must have been wounded, only 
the Yaos always carry their wounded off the field, therefore it is impossible to estimate the 
losses of the enemy accurately. | 

On the 29th October Major Bradshaw, when on the top of Mangoche Mountain with 
his men, found the 7-lb. mountain-gun which had been captured by Zarafi in 1892, hidden 
away in the jungle, covered over with leaves, &c. It was in excellent order. 

Leaving Captain Cavendish behind at Mangoche, with forty rifles, to build a fort 
there and to quiet the country, the remainder of the force left Mangoche on the 3rd 
November for I’ort Johnston, arriving at the latter place the same evening at 7 p.m., after 
a march of 27 miles. On arrival there [ found that Captain Stewart had received news 
that Major F. Trollope (a volunteer officer), with some twenty-seven Atonga irregulars 
and his own boys, had managed to intercept about 500 of Zarafi’s people who were trying 
to cross the Shiré at Mvera, and had disarmed all the men, and that he was expecting 
another lot of 600 fugitives down, and requesting that assistance might be sent him. 
Accordingly Captain Stewart, with twenty-two rifles, had started for Mvera in the gun- 
boat “ Dove,” with Commander Cullen, R.N.R. 

On the 4th November we halted at Fort Johnston. Her Majesty’s Commissioner 
informed me that it would be necessary to attack Mponda at once and to drive him out of 
Mauni, and to capture him and his slave-raiding Chiefs, Chingara, Kasanka, Liganga, &c. 
{ therefore determined to cross the River Shiré as soon as it was dark, at the bar, and 
march straight on to Mauni. 

1 divided my force into three columns :— 

The main body, under my command, consisting of— 


Officers * o* “* *. 4 
Sikhs ee . ee 75 
Makua ° . © - ** 78 
Atonga . ‘ as os ©=—© 56 


With 1—7-pr. and 25 gunners under Sergeant-Major Devoy. 
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The right column, under Lieutenant-Commander Rhoades, consisting of— 


Officers ee ee ** ** ee o* ee ee 
Rifles es e* * o* se * ee * 107 


The left column, under Mr. Gordon-Cumming, consisting of— 


Officer .. oe ee ae oe o* ** oe 1 
Rifles oe ee es o- e- oe ee ** 94 


The main body was to march straight on Mauni and attack it, while the columns on 
the right and left were to circle round and to intercept fugitives, or to make flank attacks 
if the main body was hard pressed. | 

We left Fort Johnston on the 5th November at 6°30 P.m., and reached the bar about 
8 p.m. It took us nearly one and a-half hours crossing the river, although it was very 
shallow. We then marched on, and reached Mauni without opposition about 7 A.M. on 
the Gth November. The place was deserted just before our arrival. I immediately sent 
out parties in all directions, and a great number of slaves were found hiding in the 
neighbourhood. Mr. Gordon-Cumming and Lieutenant-Commander Rhoades also brought 


in several, together with some Headmen and sub-Chiefs captured. We captured a 


number of guns, gunpowder (200 Ibs.), goats, and cattle. 

On the 7th instant I sent off a party of men under Lieutenants Hamilton, 
G. de H. Smith, and Mr. Gordon-Cumming, with 158 rifles, to attack Liganga’s and 
Zimba’s villages, on the lake shore, and then to proceed against Kasanka’s and Kampande’s 
villages, near Livingstonia. 

I returned to Fort Johnston on the 10th November, having burnt all the villages on 
the top and at the base of Mauni. 

Immediately on my arrival at Fort Johnston I dispatched a party of men (fifty rifles) 
to arrest Chingara and Namputu. I 

The following day Lieutenant Hamilton arrived with his force. He had succeeded in 
surprising Zimba’s and Liganga’s villages, and making prisoners Liganga, Nkwechi, and 
Ndula, besides several other men, all of whom were conveyed to Fort Johnston for trial. 
He also sent and brought in a great number of women and children, many of whom were 
subsequently found to be slaves who had been raided or purchased quite recently. He 
had also dispatched a party of Makua to Kasanka to burn his village. This they did not 
do, but they managed to arrest and convey to Fort Johnston Kasanka, Chingara and 
Namputa were also brought in to Fort Johnston on the 12th, having been arrested by the 
party of men I sent for them. 

Although there was no fighting in the Mponda expedition, yet the effect was none 
the less crushing to the Slave Trade in British Central Africa ; 379 slaves were released, 
and taken to Fort Johnston, where they now form a free settlement. Most of these slaves 
have been raided or purchased during the last three years, and several only quite 
recently. 

One hundred and twelve guns and 270 lbs. of gunpowder were captured, and in 
addition to the Chief Mponda having surrendered himself unconditionally to Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner, there were eleven Headmen of Mponda and seventy-four other Yaos of 
position captured, all of whom have been actively engaged in the Slave Trade, and have 
since been sentenced to various terms of imprisonment by Her Majesty’s Commissioner, 

As I had received instructions from Her Majesty’s Commissioner before he left Fort 
Johnston for Zomba to proceed against the Yao Chiefs of south-east Nyasa, as soon as the 
expedition against Mponda was finished, on the 13th November I dispatched a column 
under Lieutenant Coape-Smith to ascend the mountains by the road leading to Zarafi’s, 
and as soon as the plateau was reached to wheel round to their left and to march on 
Namazini (beneath which hill Makanjira had built his new town), where they were to 
ambush till the morning of the 17th November, when they would descend on Makanjira’s 
town, while I, with the main body, would assault it from the west side. 

The force under his command consisted of Lieutenant Smith, Mr. Gordon-Cumming, 
180 rifles, including 40 Sikhs. 

I also dispatched forty rifles in the gun-boats “ Adventurer ” and “ Pioneer” to Fort 
Maguire, and sent instructions to Lieutenant Alston to advance to Ngombe’s from the 
north, and to join me there on the 16th November with as many men of the Fort Maguire 
garrison as he could with safety take, in addition to the men [| sent him. 

On the 14th I left Fort Johnston with the main body, consisting of Captain Stewart, 
Lieutenant A. 8. Hamilton, Dr. Wordsworth Poole, 180 rifles, including 48 Sikhs. 

ga marched about 12 miles along the lake shore, we saw Makumba’s ai on 
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the high hills above us, about 3 miles inland. I at once’ changed direction and marched 
straight for the hills, keeping under cover as much as possible. At about 4 a-mile from 
the first village I halted the porters, and left them with a guard in a secure position, and 
extended for attack, Captain Stewart taking the right and Lieutenant Hamilton the left, 
while I took the centre. 

After some fighting we managed to capture the villages and destroy them. Makumba, 
his brothers, and three of his Headmen were taken prisoners, and sent back under escort 
to Fort Johnston. We then halted for the night, and proceeded on our way the following 
morning, marching along the lake shore. Towards evening the column was fired upon by 
a few men while traversing the thick jungle. We extended and skirmished through the 
bush, but with no result. Bivouacked for the night in an open plain. On the 16th 
November, about 9°30 a.m., we reached Kadango’s village, which was deserted. We 
halted here, and then proseeded on to Ngombe’s village, some 3 miles further on. The 
roads between these towns were covered with very thick jungle, and intercepted with deep 
nullahs. After proceeding about a mile I heard some shots, and, proceeding to the front, 
found that Lieutenant Hamilton had been shot in the arm, and a Yao soldier in the knee. 
I sent them to the doctor, and then extended the whole of the main body and skirmished 
through the bush; only two more shots were fired at us. About 11°30 a.m. we reached 
Ngombe, where I found Lieutenant Hamilton, who, as soon as his wound was dressed, 
had collected some men, and, taking a direct road, had got on ahead of us. 

Halted here the whole day. 

Lieutenant Alston arrived at 9 P.M., with sixty-six rifles and several men with cap 
guns from Fort Maguire, having marched 63 miles in two days, a great part of which was 
along the sandy beach of the lake shore. 

On the 17th, at 5 a.m.,1 left Ngombe for Namazini, dividing my force into three 
columns. The right, under Captain Stewart, with eighty-two rifles, was to ascend the 
hills and work around the crest, while 1, with eighty-four rifles and the friendly Yaos of 
Kazembe, went through the pass by the main road, followed by Lieutenant Alston, with 
seventy rifles, whom { could detach, if necessary, to make a flank attack. 

Lieutenant Hamilton was left in charge of the baggage guard at Ngombe, with 
Dr. Poole and the wounded. 

After marching three hours, and meeting with no opposition, we reached the top of 
the hills that separated the undulating valley occupied by Makanjira from the lake, and 
saw in the far distance burning villages on the steep slopes of Namazini. 1 knew at once 
that Lieutenant Coape-Smith’s party had arrived, so I pushed on at once to Makanjira’s 
chief town, and met Lieutenant Coape-Smith. His column had made a most brilliant 
march, covering over 120 miles in four days, through trackless forests and over several 
mountain ranges. They had been very short of water, and for two days had nothing to 
drink except the water they found in holes made by the feet of elephants in marshy soil. 

On the night of the 15th November it appears that they halted just above Makanjira’s 
on the top of the Namazini range, but the guide did not recognize the place, and told them 
the hill overlooking Makanjira’s was some 20 miles further on. So the following day 
they marched on, and about noon crossed a broad caravan track. This the guide 
recognized as leading from Makanjira’s to Mtaka’s, and so on to the coast. They at once 
retraced their steps, and proceeding along this caravan route, meeting with very recent 
evidences of the Slave Trade in the shape of hundreds of gori-sticks lying by the side of 
the road and barracoons at intervals. While walking along ‘the road they met with a 
large number of fugitives. These they made prisoners, and hearing that Makanjira was 
aware of the approach of the three columns, and had decided to flee to Mtaka’s, Lieutenant 
Coape-Smith pushed on with aJl speed. 

On reaching Makanjira’s town he saw a large number of men going up the steep 
slopes of Namazini, and sent Lieutenant G. de H. Smith after them with the advance 

rd. 

a Lieutenant G. de H. Smith soon got up with them, and had a very sharp rear-guard 
action, the enemy disputing every inch of ground. He made the enemy throw away two 
large tusks of ivory, eleven bales of calico, and thirteen loads of gunpowder, and managed 
to kill many of them. They also captured a number of slaves that the enemy were trying 
to take away with them. Being thoroughly tired out, he returned to the main body, 
which had in the meanwhile been employed in overcoming the small resistance that was 
offered them by the enemy who had not had time to get away. 

Lieutenant Coape-Smith, hearing that Makanjira himself was with the main body of 
the enemy with whose rear guard Lieutenant Smith had had a fight, at once dispatched * 
103 rifles (native regulars) in pursuit. | 

The valley in which Makanjira was settled was about 12 miles long by 8 broad, and 
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contained about 8,000 huts, divided amongst many villages. Many of the houses were 
built in the coast style, and there was evidence everywhere of the existence of a large Arab 
and coast population. A great many slave sticks were found in the villages, several of 
them covered with blood. 

The population could not have been less than 25,000, and probably much more, 

The 17th and 18th were employed in destroying all the huts. 

On the 18th the sub-Chiefs Lipongo, Namalaka, Ngombe, and Kadango came in and 
submitted. I told them to go to Fort Maguire, where the political officer would state the 
terms under which they would be allowed to return and settle down again. 

On the 19th November I left for Fort Johnston with Lieutenant G. de H. Smith and 
104 rifles, arriving there the following day, after two long marches. 

Captain Stewart left the same day, with Lieutenant Alston, for Fort Maguire, and 
Lieutenant Coape-Smith was instructed to proceed to Fort Maguire with the remainder of 
the men as soon as the party he had sent in pursuit of Makanjira had returned. 

Our casualties in the Makanjira expedition were :— 

Lieutenant A. 8. Hamilton, wounded. 


4 Atonga wounded. 
1 Yao, severely wounded. 


6 wounded. 


The enemy lost about thirty men killed. 
During the operations we have released and freed the following number of slaves :— 


Chindambo’s (Makandanji) ** ** ** ** ** ** 49 
Mponda.. an = > ip ne és oo» wee 
Makanjira’s - WF pe ee ie -. 160 


Total ae ‘ .- 588 


We should have freed a great many more at Makanjira’s if all the Arabs and coast 
men, after the fall of Zarafi, had not at once evacuated Makanjira’s town, and proceeded 
to Mtaka’s with all their slaves. 

The officers and men throughout the operations behaved splendidly, notwith- 
standing the great hardships they had to undergo and the long and arduous marches 
performed. The main body in twenty-three days of actual marching covered 459 miles, 
or a daily rate of 19 miles, and some of the men of the detached columns marched a great 
deal more than this. 

I was very pleased with the conduct of the few Yao Regulars that we have enlisted 
and trained. They seemed steadier than the Atonga and Makua, and were the only men 
of the native contingent who without Sikhs would assault a hill held in force by the 
enemy. 

I would before closing this Report bring to your notice the following officers and 
men who have specially distinguished themselves :— 

Lieutenant H. Coape-Smith, 11th Bengal Lancers, for his activity and bravery in 
heading the advance guard on the march to Zarafi’s town, and for the brilliant march he 
conducted on the Makanjira expedition. 

Lieutenant G. de H. Smith, 45th Sikhs, for the gallant way in which he stormed the 
heights with his Sikhs on the 27th October and held an advanced position in the presence 
of a numerous enemy, several of whom were armed with rifles. 

Major L, J. E. Bradshaw, 35th Sikhs, for the gallant way in which he led his 
men on the 27th October when clearing the heights above the pass, and for the careful 
and complete way he organized and commanded the transport of the forces during the 
Zarafi expedition. 

Lance-Naich Naraik Singh, 19th Punjab Infantry; Lance-Naick Jowala Singh, 
11th Bengal Lancers ; Naick Atma Singh, 45th Sikhs ; Sepoy Pertab Singh, 35th Sikhs ; 
Sepoy Sundar Singh, 36th Sikhs ; Lance-Naick Sham Singh, 15th Sikhs ; Sepoy Pertap 
Singh, 45th Sikhs, for conspicuous bravery. 

I inclose— 

1. A plan of our encampment at night. 

2. A Report from Commander Cullen, R.N.R., on his bombardment of Kasanka 
village. 

3. A map. 

(Signed) C. A, EDWARDS, Major, 
Commanding Armed Forces in British Central Africa. 
Zomba, December ef, 1895. 
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Inclosure 3 in No. 58. 
Map of South-East portion of British Central Africa Protectorate. 
| Not printed. | 





Inclosure 4 in No. 58. 


Plan of Encampment at Night when on the March. 





Inclosure 5 in No. 58. 
Captain Cullen to Major Edwards. 


j “ Adventure,” at Monkey Bay, November 16, 1895. 

I HAVE the honour to inform you that, in accordance with your request, forty rifles, 
native contingent, 1,200 pounds rice, and forty loads Sikh ration have been conveyed to 
Fort Maguire, together with a letter for Lieutenant Alston, the whole being landed by 
4 p.M., 14th November. 

I also beg to report that in accordance with your desire | proceeded in Her Majesty’s 
ship “‘ Adventure ” to the village of Kasanka on the morning of the 16th November, and, 
laying off at 500 vards, I set fire to the place with incendiary shell, and then running 
close in landed Mr. Savage, boatswain, and four men, and after anchoring landed myself 
with all other available hands. 

Kasanka’s people made a slight stand on the outskirt of the village, firing a 
few volleys, but a couple of volleys cleared them out, and after pursuing them about 
2 miles ] returned to the village, and after searching the houses burnt them all, with 
the exception of the mission house and buildings and the grain stores, the grain I handed 
over to a native policeman of Mr. Cardew’s, who lives in the adjacent Nyasa village. 

The houses numbered over 300, and several were much superior to the ordinary run. 
No guns were found, but most of the huts had powder and some cartridges, as we 
discovered when they were burning. There were no casualties on our side, but the 
policeman informed me that several of Kasanka’s people were killed and wounded by the 
shells, and some were wounded during the pursuit. 

J gave instructions to the Police Captain to collect all the grain and report to 
Mr. Cardew the goats and sheep had all been driven away on the approach of the 
gun-boat. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) PERCY CULLEN, Senior Naval Officer, 
British Central Africa Administration. 





Inclosure 6 in No. 58. 
Agent, British Central Africa, Tété, to Commissioner Johnston. 
Soba Ve November 21, 1895. 
) 


RTUGUESE Governor Quilimane has wired, Commandant here allowing free 
sale powder and guns every description. 





No. 59. 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received February 26.) 


No. 3. Central Africa.) 
y Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 9, 1896. 
I HAVE the honour herewith to inclose a copy of a letter which I have addressed to 
M. Foa, the manager of the Oceana Company in British Central Africa. 
This Company finds on investigation that it can do little or nothing with the 12,000 
acres it was to lease from Her Majesty’s Government in the West’Shiré district. M. Foa 


PLAN OF ENCAMPMENT AT NIGHT, 
WHEN ON THE MARGH. 


25 Sikhs eatended, +yards. 


25 Makua, 


25 Atonga eatended. 





25 Yaos eatended. 





REFERENCE. 
0, —— Officers. 
A. —— Gun Ammunition. 
B. Spare Rifle Ammunition. 


Tn the extended line, the men went to sleep on the ground they occupied, and a sentry was ~ 
furnished by the reserve, who in. case of alarm woutd rouse the extended line. 


ae 


The Yao Reserve was strengthened by some Alonqw. 
Fires were lit for cooling between the camp and the extended line. 


(6G 5/36. uWoa)(re. 400 
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I am, however, to explain that the matter is one which must rest with the War 
Office. Major Goold-Adams was seconded for ten years in all for service under this 
Department, which period is about the longest that can be allowed consistently with the 
interests of the military service, and he returned to regimental duty in August 1895. 
However, in November last Mr. Chamberlain requested the Secretary of State for War, 
as a special favour, to once more place Major Goold-Adams’ services at the disposal of 
this Department for duties in connection with the settlement between the British South 
Africa Company and the Bechuana Chiefs. This renewed period of seconding will expire 
on the 16th May next, and if Major Goold-Adams is to proceed to Barotseland, it will 
be necessary that his leave of absence from the army should be further prolonged. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Chamberlain would suggest that Lord Salisbury should 
cause the present correspondence to be referred to the War Office, with a request for 
Major Goold-Adams’ services, intimating at the same time that, in Mr. Chamberlain’s 
opinion, it will be difficult to find any one equally well qualified for the duties. 

Mr. Chamberlain is of opinion that, if Major Goold-Adams is so employed, his salary 
should be the same as that which he is now in receipt of, viz., at the rate of 900/. per 
annum, in addition to his travelling expenses. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) EDWARD FAIRFJ ELD. 





No. 61. 


Foreign Office to ar Office. 
(Confidential.) 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 29, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to request that you will inform the 
Secretary of State for War that he is anxious to obtain the services of Major Goold- 
Adams, who is now employed in the north of the Bechuanaland Protectorate under the 
Colonial Office, for an inquiry with the view of ascertaining the geographical boundary 
of the Kingdom of Barotseland on the side of Angola. ‘This information is urgently 
required in connection with negotiations with Portugal. 

As Major Goold-Adams is, in Lord Salisbury’s opinion, the most competent officer . 
available for this service, his Lordship desires, with the sanction of the Secretary of State 
for War, to be able to employ him on it. 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 62. 


Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, February 29, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
to-day’s date, respecting the employment of Major Goold-Adams ander this Department 
for the purpose of investigating the territorial claims of the Barotse Chief Levanika. 

His Lordship has ascertained that the Secretary of State for War has no objection to 
his being so employed, and I am to request that he may be instructed, by telegraph, to 
make preparations for his journey, and to report at what he estimates its cost and how 
soon he can start on it. 

Lord Salisbury is in communication with the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury as to 
the expenses of the expedition and the rate of salary to be paid to Major Goold-Adams. 


am, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON, 





No. 638. 
Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 2, 1896. 
I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to state to you, for the information of 
the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury, that it is proposed to send Major 
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Goold- Adams, who is now employed by the Colonial Office in Bechuanaland, as a Special 
Commissioner to inquire into the territorial claims of the Chief of Barotseland in the 
direction of Angola in order to obtain information which will enable Her tip oy ti 
Government to proceed with the delimitation of the Barotse Kingdom provided for by 
the Treaty with Portugal of the 11th June, 1891. 

Major Goold-Adams will be asked by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to 
furnish an estimate of the cost of the journey, and on receipt of his reply a further letter 
will be addressed to you. In the meantime Lord Salisbury would be glad to be able to 
assure Mr. Chamberlain that the salary at the rate of 900/. a-year which has been paid 
to Major Goold-Adams by the Colonial Office will be continued to him, and I am to 
request their Lordships’ sanction to this rate of pay. 


lam, &ce. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


EE ee El 


No. 64. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


(No. 21.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 3, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 3 of the 9th January last, inclosing a copy of a letter which you have addressed 
to M. Foa, the Manager of the Oceana Company, stating your readiness to propose that 
the pers sea should take, in the place of the 12,000 acres in the West Shiré district, 
plots of land in different spots throughout the Protectorate. 

Lord Salisbury will, before taking further action in the matter, await a communica- 
tion from the Company or its authorized agent expressing readiness to accept the 
arrangement, 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


ee 


No, 65. 
Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


(No. 22. Confidential.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 3, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 2, Confidential, of the 6th January, inclosing a Report by Major Edwards 
on the expeditions against the Yao slave-traders undertaken in the autumn of last year. 
This Report will be laid before Parliament. 

I am to state that Her Majesty’s Government recognize the difficulties produced by 
the absence of control in the Portuguese possessions adjacent to the British Central 
Africa Protectorate, but that Lord Salisbury is of opinion that representations to the 
Portuguese Government would not produce much effect. There seems at present no 
beri remedy than the maintenance of an efficient police force on the British side of the 

ontier. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 66. 
War Office to Foreign Office —(Received March 4.) 


Sir, War Office, Pall Mall, February 29, 1896. 
I AM directed by the Secretary of State for War to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of this day’s date, and to acquaint you, in reply, for the information of the Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, that Major Goold-Adams’, C.M.G. (Royal Scots), services have 
been granted to the Colonial Office for a period of six months from the 23rd November, 
1895, for employment in the delimitation of Bechuanaland. 
Should there be no objection on the part of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
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the Marquess of Lansdowne approves of his being appointed to serve under your Depart- 
ment with a view to ascertaining the geographical boundary of the Kingdom of Barotse- 
‘land on the side of Angola. 

This officer will continue to be replaced in his regiment by an extra Captain, and will 
draw no fae army funds whilst thus employed. 

The Marquess of Lansdowne would be glad to learn as early as possible for what 
period Major Goold-Adams’ services will be required, and also the date on which his 
employment will begin. 


lam, &c. 
(Signed) ARTHUR L. HALIBURTON. 





No. 67. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 
(No. 23.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 4, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 147 of the 31st December last, and I am to inform you, in reply, that his 
Lordship approves your proposal to extend the hut tax to the North Nyasa district. 

Your explanation as to the supposed omission from the Estimates of an indication of 
the increase of revenue expected from the extension of the tax has been communicated to 
the ‘Treasury. | 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 68. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Keceived March 5.) 


Sir, Downing Street, March 5, 1896. 
IN reply to your letter of the 29th ultimo respecting the employment of Major Goold- 

Adams to report on the western limits of Barotseland, I am directed by Mr. Secretary 
Chamberlain to transmit to you, to be laid before the Marquess of Salisbury, copies of 
two telegrams which have been addressed to the High Commissioner for South Africa on 
the subject. The former of these telegrams was approved by Lord Salisbury before 
dispatch. 

= I am to add that it is presumed that his Lordship will cause full instructions for the 
guidance of Major Goold-Adams to be sent by the mail of the 6th instant. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) R. H, MEADE. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 68. 


Mr. Chamberlain to Governor Sir H. Robinson. 


(Telegraphic.) Downing Street, February 29, 1896, 6-25 p.m. 

February 29.—Communicate following to Goold-Adams from me :— 

“Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs wishes that you should proceed to Barotseland 
with least possible delay to ascertain what is properly comprised in the dominions of the 
Chief of otseland, and especially the geographical boundaries on the western side 
towards Angola. Anglo-Portuguese Joint Commission is not contemplated at present. 
You will ascertain what are the facts, for information of Her Majesty’s Government. 
You have sanction of War Office. 

“Make necessary preparations at once. Despatch follows by mail. Your salary will 
be same as at present, with cost of necessary interpretation and transport. Will you 
require further assistance besides interpreter? You will receive instructions from High 
Commissioner as to arrangements made for continuance of present delimitation.” 

Give Goold-Adams every assistance. Matter important and urgent. Report what 
arrangements you suggest for continuing his present work. Would you recommend that 
Panzera be sent out for such purpose ? 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 68. 
Mr. Chamberlain to Governor Sir H. Robinson. 
(Telegraphic.) mgt, at March 4, 1896, 3°10 P.M. 


March 4.—Referring to my telegram of 29th February, Goold-Adams should give 
estimate of expense and probable date of starting for Barotseland. 





No. 69. 


Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 5, 1896. 

WITH reference to your letter (80734/95) of the 23rd October last, observing that in 
the Estimates of the Central Africa Protectorate no indication was given of the increase of 
revenue expected from the extension of the hut tax, 1 am directed by the Marquess of 
Salisbury to transmit to you, to be laid before the Lords’ Commissioners of the Treasury, 
a copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Commissioner* pointing out that an increase in 
the yield of this tax was taken into account in the Estimates, in which, as their Lordship’s 
are aware, the amount was raised from 2,300/. to 3,500. 

Lord Salisbury has expressed his approval of Sir H. Johnston’s proposal to extend the 

hut tax to the North Nyasa district. 


lam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 70. 
Foreign Office to Major Goold-Adams. 


ir, Foreign Office, March 6, 1896. 
YOU will have received through Her Majesty’s High Commissioner in South Africa 
a telegram from the Secretary of State for the Colonies, stating that it was the wish of 
the Marquess of Salisbury that vou should proceed without delay to Barotseland for the 
purpose of an inquiry into the limits of that territory, and you will have learnt therefore 
that your salary, whilst so employed, will be at the same rate as that you now draw, 
900/. per annum, and that you will be provided with the necessary transport and 
interpreter. 
{ am now directed to communicate, for your guidance, the following observations : 
On the 11th June, 1891, the Treaty, of which a copy is inclosed,+ was concluded 
between the British and Portuguese Governments with the object of defining their respective 
spheres of influence in Africa. Under Article IV it is agreed that the western line of 
division separating the spheres in Central Africa shall follow the centre of the channel of the 
Upper Zambezi, starting from the Katima Rapids up to the point where it reaches the 
territory of the Barotse Kingdom. That territory is to remain within the British sphere, 
its limits to the westward, which will constitute the boundary between the British and 
Portuguese spheres of influence, being divided by a joint Anglo-Portuguese Commission. 

_ In the early part of 1892 an understanding was come to between the two Govern- 
ments for a modus vivendi pending the delimitation of the boundaries of the spheres north 
of the Zambezi, and in May-June of 1893 the inclosed notest were exchanged, which 
explained the terms of that understanding and prolonged the operation of the modus virendi 
till the Ist July, 1896. 

In January of the present year the notes, of which copies are also inclosed,§ were 
exchanged at the instance of the Portuguese Government, under which the modus vivendi 
was still further prolonged till the Ist July, 1898, unless the delimitation should have 
been completed prior to that date. Previously, however, the Portuguese Government 
had made a proposal, which is embodied in the accompanying copy of a letter to the 
Colonial Office of the 10th January,|| to the effect that Her Majosty s Government should 
accept the western line of demarcation separating the two spheres which was laid down 

© No. 53. 


My Anglo-Portuguese Treaty, June 11, 1891; Article IV of Treaty, signed August 20, 1890, but not 
ratified. 
t To M, de Soveral May 31; M. de Soveral, June 5, 1893. 
§ See “ Treaty Series No, 3 (1896).” || No. 47. 
[400] Z 
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in Article IV of the unratified Treaty of August, 1890, instead of that laid down in 
Article IV of the Treaty of 1891. A copy of Article IV of the unratified Treaty of 1890 
is inclosed for convenience of reference. 

In reply, the Scretary of State for the Colonies pointed out that it would be difficult 
to find any reason for giving up without any investigation whatever a considerable tract 
of country to the west of the Zambezi and Kabompo Rivers belonging to the Barotse 
King, and therefore secured to Great Britain by the Treaty of 1591 ; and, further, that 
looking to the fact that the King’s chief place lies on the bank of the Zambezi, the 
acceptance of the Portuguese proposal would probably divide the Barotse Kingdom into 
two parts, with the consequence of provoking difficulties not only with the natives, but 
between the two Powers themselves. 

It was consequently decided that before discussing the Portuguese proposal it would 
be desirable to obtain on the spot the information requisite for forming a correct opinion 
as to the legitimate territorial claims of King Levanika west of the Zambesi, and as to 
the tribal and other conditions at present existing in those regions. You have been 
selected to undertake this work. 

1 am to impress upon vou that the object of: your mission is to prepare an impartial 
and trustworthy Report, and that it will be your business to ascertain what territory 
is under the immediate rule of the King, and what districts are directly or indirectly 
connected with the kingdom. If you are met with exaggerated pretensions on t!.e part of 
the natives or of interested settlers you will endeayour to reduce them to their proper 
dimensions. 

Her Majesty’s Government rely upon your tact and discretion to avoid arousing the 
susceptibilities of the natives with whom you may come in contact. You should assure 
Levanika of the continued friendship of Her Majesty, and explain to him that you are 
intrusted with a mission direct from the Secretary of State, and that he may therefore be 
confident that Her Majesty’s Government interest themselves in his proper treatment and 
in the justice of officials who may enter his country. 

You will at the same time bear in mind that Barotseland is included in the territory 

over which the Charter of the South Africa Company extends. 
You should, as far as possible, furnish vouchers for the expenditure which you may 
incur during your mission, and on its termination should forward a Report on its results to 
this Department. 

1 am to urge upon you the importance of finishing your work as quickly as possible, 
with due regard to the thoroughness of the investigation. 


Lam, &c, 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON, 





No. 70*. 
Foreign Office to Mr. G. Hamilton-Gordon. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 6, 1896. 

T AM directed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to inform you that you 
are appointed to a post of the First Class under the Administration of the British Central 
Africa Protectorate as Assistant Collector, at a salary of 175/. per annum, payable 

uarterly, This appointment does not carry with it any claim to employment by Her 
Rents’: Government beyond the Protectorate, nor any right to pension from Imperial 
funds. No scheme for pensioning officers from Protectorate funds has as yet been 
formulated, although it is hoped that one may, in time, prove feasible. For the present, 
therefore, the tenure of all offices under this letter of appointment must be regarded as 
temporary, and, consequently, not entitling to pension. Your salary will commence 
trom the 1st April, 1896, if by that date you should have reached British Central Africa ; 
or in the event of your not having reached British Central Africa by the 1st April, 1896, 
then from the date at which you arrive at Chinde. 

The expenses of your journey from to your post in Central Africa will 
be paid by the Administration, always provided that the said expenses shall only include 
the actual cost of travelling, with not more than 10 ewt. of baggage, and that you shall 
adopt such routes or means of travelling as shal] be indicated by the Administration. 
In no case, however, will the Administration go to a greater expense than 50l. in 
providing you with a first-class passage to Chinde, and in the event of its being able to 
obtain this passage for you at a less cost than 50/., then it will be only liable to pay the 
actual cost of your first-class passage. | 
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After one year’s continuous service in Central Africa, or at any time after six 
months’ residence, if the medical officer of the Administration shall certify to the need 
of sick leave absence, a sum of not more than 25/. will be granted towards the cost of 
your passage from Chinde to England, or such less sum as may be deemed fair by me if 
you should be returning to India or South Africa, or to any other part of the world but 
England. After two years’ continuous residence in Central Africa without leave of 
absence, you will be entitled to a free passage at the cost of the Administration from 
your post in Central Africa to Chinde (with not more than 10 ewt. of baggage), and the 
actual cost of your steamer passage, first-class, from Chinde to England, or to any other part 
of the world, always provided that the sum paid by the Administration shall not exceed 
50/., and that the Administration shall provide you with a free passage at a lower rate if 
opportunity offers by suitable means. 

On returning to your post after sick leave you will be entitled to two-thirds of the 
cost of your passage-money to Chinde, calculated at the actual cost of the journey from 
the place at which you have embarked to Chinde, always provided that such cost may 
not be reckoned as exceeding 50/7. On returning to your post after ordinary leave of 
absence following a service of not less than two years in Central Africa, you will be 
granted the full rate of your actual passage to Chinde (not exceeding 50/.), and a free 
passage from Chinde to your post in Central Africa. 

here it is not stipulated that a free passage will be given between Chinde and 
your post in Central Africa it implies that you may have to repay the Administration the 
actual amount which it may have had to pay towards the cost of this journey. Should 
your baggage exceed in weight the 10 ewt. which are conveyed at the expense of the 
Administration, the excess baggage will have to be carried at your own cost. 

Should you remain away more than six months from your post in British Central 
Africa on sick leave (the said six months to be calculated between the date of your 
departure from Chinde and your return to that port) it may be necessary for the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to question your suitability for further employ- 
ment in British Central Africa. Whilst absent for this period of sick leave you will 
receive half salary from the date of your leaving your post in Central Africa. After two 
years’ continuous service in Central Africa (the said two years being reckoned from the 
date of your arrival at your post) you will be entitled to six months’ leave of absence, 
calculated from the date of your leaving the Protectorate to the date of your arrival at 
Chinde or one of the frontier stations on your return to your post. When you are 
absent on ordinary leave of absence after two years’ continuous service, you will remain 
on full pay for a period of two months, reckoned from the date on which you quitted 
your post, and you will then receive half salary until you rejoin your post in Central 
Africa. Should your absence from Africa exceed this period of six months you will be 
entitled to no salary, unless the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs should otherwise 
direct. 

Whilst you remain in the service of the Administration you are absolutely forbidden 
to accept employment or emolument from any person or Association whatever without 
direct sanction. You are also forbidden to communicate with the public press upon any 
subjects of a nature likely to embarrass Her Majesty's Government or the Administra- 
tion of the Protectorate. It is also understood that you enter the service of the British 
Central Africa Protectorate subject to all Regulations affecting that service which may 
be promulgated from time to time with the sanction of the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

I am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 71. 


Sir H. MacDonell to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received March 7.) 

(No. 26. Africa.) 
My Lord, Lisbon, March 3, 1896. 

COLONEL PAIVA D’ANDRADE, whose name your Lordship may perhaps 
remember in connection with South East Africa, has lately returned from England with a 
view to endeavouring to carry through a scheme for the construction of the so-called 
Nyasa Railway. 

The length of the projected line will be 142 miles on Portuguese territory, from 
Quillimane to the Ruo; and the Portuguese promoters of the undertaking have approached 
the Portuguese Government with the object of their enlisting the support of Her Majesty’s 
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Government for facilitating the extension of the line to Lake Nyasa—a distance of 
132 miles. 

If I am correctly informed the Portuguese Company have already secured the 
promise of a considerable amount of French capital for the Portuguese portion of 





the route. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. G. MacDONELL. 
No. 72. 
Foreign Office to Mr. H. B. Johnstone.* 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 7, 1896. 


I AM directed by the Seeretary of State for Foreign Affairs to inform you that 

you are appointed to a post of the First Class under the Administration of the British 

_ Central Africa Protectorate as Assistant Collector, at a salary of 150]. per annum, 
pore" quarterly, This appointment does not carry with it any claim to employment 

y Her Majesty’s Government beyond the Protectorate, nor any right to pension from 
Imperial funds. No scheme for pensioning officers from Protectorate funds has as yet 
been formulated, although it is gt ss that one may, in time, prove feasible. For the 
present, therefore, the tenure of offices under this letter of appointment must be 
regarded as temporary, and, consequently, not entitling to pension. Your salary will 
commence from the Ist April, 1896, if by that date you should have reached British 
Central Africa; or in the event of your not having reached British Central Africa by 
the 1st April, 1896, then from the date at which you arrive at Chinde. 

The expenses of your journey to your post in Central Africa will be paid by the 
Administration, always provided that the said expenses shall only include the actual 
cost of travelling, with not more than 10 cwt. of baggage, and that you shall adopt 
such routes or means of travelling as shall be indicated by the Administration. Inno 
case, however, will the Administration go to a greater expense than 50/. in providing 
you with a first-class passage to Chinde, and in the event of its being able to obtain 
this passage for you at a less cost than 50J., then it will be only liable to pay the actual 
cost of your first-class passage. 

: After one year’s continuous service in Central Africa, or at any time after six 
months’ residence, if the medical officer of the Administration s certify to the 
need of sick leave absence, a sum of not more than 25/. will be granted towards the 
cost of your seg from Chinde to England, or such less sum as may be deemed fair 
by me if you should be returning to India or South Africa, or to any other part of the 
world but England. After two years’ continuous residence in Central Africa without 
leave of absence, you will be entitled to a free passage at the cost of the Administra- 
tion from your post in Central Africa to Chinde (with not more than 10 ewt. of 
baggage), and the actual cost of your steamer passage, first-class, from Chinde to 
England, or to any other part of the world, always provided that the sum paid by the 
Administration shall not exceed 50/., and that the Administration shall provide you 
with a free passage at a lower rate if opportunity offers by suitable means. 

On returning to your post after sick leave you will be entitled to two-thirds of the 
cost of your passage-money to Chinde, caleulated at the actual cost of the journey 
from the place at which you have embarked to Chinde, always provided that such cost 
may not be reckoned as exceeding 50/. On returning to your post after ordinary leave 
of absence following a service of not less than two years in Central Africa you will be 
granted the full rate of your actual passage to Chinde (not exceeding 50I.), and a free 
passage from Chinde to your post in Central Africa. 

Where it is not stipulated that a free passage will be given between Chinde and 
your post in Central Africa it implies that you may have to repay the Administration 
the actual amount which it may have had to pay towards the cost of this journey. 
Should your baggage exceed in weight the 10 cwt. which are conveyed at the 
expense of the Administration, the excess baggage will have to be carried at your own 
cost. 

Should you remain away more than six months from your post in British Central 
Africa on sick leave (the said six months to be calculated between the date of your 
departure from Chinde and your return to that port) it may be necessary for the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to question your suitability for further employ- 
ment in British Central Africa. Whilst absent for this period of sick leave you will 


* A similar letter was addressed to Mr. J, A. Vans Best. 
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receive half salary from the date of your leaving your post in Central Africa, After 
two years’ continuous service in Central Africa (the said two years being reckoned 
from the date of your arrival at your post) you will be entitled to six months’ leave of 
absence, calculated from the date of your leaving the Protectorate to the date of your 
arrival at Chinde or one of the frontier stations on your return to your post. When 
you are absent on ordinary leave of absence after two years’ continuous service, you 
will remain on full pay for a period of two months, reckoned from the date on which 
you quitted your post, and you will then receive half salary until you rejoin your post 
in Central Africa. Should your absence from Africa exceed this period of six months 
you will be entitled to no salary, unless the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
should otherwise direct. 

Whilst you remain in the service of the Administration you are absolutely 
forbidden to accept employment or emolument from any person or Association what- 
ever without direct sanction. You are also forbidden to communicate with the public 
press upon any subjects of a nature likely to embarrass Her Majesty’s Government or 
the Administration of the Protectorate. It is also understood that you enter the 
service of the British Central Africa Protectorate subject to all Regulations affecting 
that service which may be promulgated from time to time with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

I am, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 73. 
Crown Agents for the Colonies to Foreign Office.—(Received March 9.) 


Sir, Downing Street, March 6, 1896. 

REFERRING to your letter of the 27th January, received by us on the 22nd ultimo, 
relative to the appointment of two engineers, a clerk and storekeeper, and a ship’s 
carpenter for service in connection with the lake steamers of the British Central Africa 
Protectorate, I have the honour to forward, for your consideration, a draft of an Agreement 
which we have prepared, embodying, so far as we are aware of them, the general particulars 
of the appointments.* 

Following the course usually adopted in similar colonial appointments, we have 
in clause 5 provided for the payment of half-pay only during the voyages out and home 


It is usual on the West Coast of Africa and Colonies, where house accommodation is 
not readily available, to provide quarters—partly furnished or unfurnished, and we should 
be glad to receive the instructions of the Secretary of State on this point. No reference is 
at present made to it in the Agreement pending the decision of the Secretary of State, but 
we think that, if possible, furnished quarters should be allowed whenever the men do not 
live on board ship. 

We shall feel obliged by the draft Agreement being returned at an early date. In the 
meantime, we are making inquiries for suitable men to fill the posts. 





I have, &e. 
(Signed) M. A, CAMERON. 
No. 74. 
Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 
(No. 24.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 9, 1896. 


I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No, 148 of the 31st December last respecting the appointment of further judicial 
officers for British Central Africa, and, in accordance with your request, I am to transmit 
to you herewith a warrant appointing Mr. Reginald Charles Fulke Greville to be a judicial 
officer under “ The Africa Order in Council, 1889,”’ in and for the district or region which 
is comprised within the limits of the local jurisdiction styled “the British sphere north of 
the Zambezi.” 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





* Not printed 


[400] 2A 
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Inclosure in No. 74. 


Warrant. 


WHEREAS Her Majesty has been pleased to direct that Reginald Charles Fulke 
Greville shall be appointed a judicial officer to perform, in and for all that district or region 
which is comprised within the limits of the local jurisdiction styled “the British sphere 
north of the Zambezi,’’ all or any of the judicial powers and authorities vested in a 
Consular Court by “The Africa Order in Council, 1889”; now, therefore, Reginald 
Charles Fulke Greville is hereby appointed to perform all such powers and authorities in 
and for the district or region aforesaid, and to hold and form a Court at such place or 
places within the said district or region as may hereafter, with the authority of a 
Secretary of State, be appointed in writing by Her Majesty’s Consul-General or Acting 
Consul-General for the territories under British influence to the north of the Zambezi. 

Foreign Office, March 9, 1896. 


rn ccc cc ccc nnn ss sseteesnssssstssesstessssssesssssssseenessen 
No. 75. 


Mr. Gray to Foreign Office. —(Received March 12.) 


Sir, 2, Paper Buildings, Temple, London, March 11, 1896. 

IN reply to Sir Perey Anderson’s letter of the 20th February, I have the honour to 
submit a copy of the Townships Regulations for the British Central Africa Protectorate, 
in which effect has been given to most of the suggestions made by the Colonial Office, the 
Local Government Board, and the London County Council. 

Having regard to the criticism of the Local Government Board, I think it advisable 
to strike out Regulations 21-23. It would be improper to impose the restriction on 
building upon open spaces which belong to private owners, and as regards those which 
belong to the Prsteotseate Government, the erection of any building thereon would be 
a trespass for which the Government already has its remedy at law. 

In Regulation 38 (now 35) it is now provided that the licence shall be annual, and 
that the Commissioner may prescribe the duty, so that the charge shall not exceed IJ. for 
the whole year. 

Regulation 53 (now 49) has been amended in accordance with the corresponding 
provisions of the Public Health (London) Act. 

With regard to the rating Regulations, it is evident that the principle adopted by 
Sir H. Johnston is not in accordance with the Regulations, and he will no doubt now 
proceed by way of valuation. Even if the rough-and-ready principle adopted be sufficient 
for existing circumstances, and were authorized by amendment of the Regulations, it 
would certainly be necessary in the near future to resort to the usual method of 
valuation. 

The rating of property outside the township limits is a more difficult matter, and I am 
not satisfied that the method proposed by Mr. Fairfield would be found to be practicable. 
As these properties are not to be actually assessed for the township rate, but merely to 
contribute, I do not see any objection to the adoption for the present of the principle 
suggested by Sir H. Johnston, namely, of payment according to .the distance for which 
those properties are coterminous with the township boundary. I do not, however, think 
that the principle of exempting the property of persons already assessed to the township 
rate can be defended. Every owner ought to contribute according to the total benefit he 
presumably receives from the township improvements. On Sir H. Johnston’s method an 
owner possessing an aere in the township, and also a tract outside, with a frontage as 
extensive as that of the Lakes Corporation, would pay no more than 3/., while the 
Corporation would be paying 22/. 9s. in respect of their holding outside the township. 

With respect to the exemptions in Regulation 60 (now  ), I assumed that 
Government property was not rateable, but it may be well to insert such a provision 
expressly. 

. The exemption of public schools, libraries, &c., are, I submit, ee apc under the 
present conditions of the Protectorate, and appear to be approved by the principal rate- 
payers. As the communities develop, and the incomes of these institutions become regular, 
the exemptions can be removed. 

TT have, &c. 
(Signed) A. GRAY, 
es ee ee ee 
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Inclosure in No. 75. 


British CentRAL AFRICA PROTECTORATE. 


Regulations respecting Townships. 


WHEREAS under the provisions of “The Africa Orders in Council, 1889 and 
1893,” Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for the British Central Africa 
Protectorate has power to make Queen’s Regulations for peace, order, and good govern- 
ment : 

It is hereby notified that the Commissioner and Consul-General has, in pursuance of 
the powers aforesaid, made the following 





REGULATIONS. 
Preliminary. 
1. These Regulations may be cited as “ The Townships Regulations, 1896.” Short title. 
2. In these Regulations, unless the context otherwise requires— Interpretation, 


‘* Street ” includes any road, alley, or thoroughfare, and any open space, not being the 
property of a private owner ; 

Surveyor” includes, in districts where no Surveyor appointed by the Commissioner 
is resident, the Collector of the district ; 

“ Cattle ” includes oxen, heifers, bulls, cows, horses, asses, mules, and swine, but not 

ts or sheep ; 

‘‘ Health Officer” includes every officer appointed by the Commissioner by that 
designation ; 

“Daily penalty” means a penalty for every day during which an offence is continued 
after conviction thereof. 


3. Whensoever the Commissioner by Proclamation declares any settlement or place Application to 

to be a township, and fixes the boundaries thereof, these Regulations, or such part or townships created 
thereof as the Commissioner may by the Proclamation determine, shall apply to 5 canons 

such township: Provided that the Commissioner may also suspend the operation of these 

Regulations, or any part thereof, within any township so created, or within any part of sach 

township. 

Whenever, by any such Proclamation, any part of these Regulations is applied to any Constructive 
township, all penal and other ancillary clauses applicable for the due enforcement of the *pplication of 
part so applied shall, although not mentioned in such Proclamation, be deemed to be seen ee 
applied and be in force in such town or place or part thereof. 


Part 1.—Regulation of Streets and Buildings. 


4. All streets within the township shall be under the immediate supervision and Streets to be under 
control of the Surveyor, subject to such instructions as he may receive from the Commis- supervision of 
sioner. Surveyor. 

The Surveyor shall, when authorized by the Commissioner, cause any such street to be 
levelled, drained, altered, and repaired as occasion may require. 


5. Any person who, without the written consent of the Surveyor, wilfully displaces or Injuring roadway, 
takes up or injures the pavement stones or material of any such street, or changes c-, of streets, pro 
or attempts to change or obstruct any watercourse, shall be liable to a fine not ex- pene 
ceeding 40s. 


6. Any person who, without the permission of the Surveyor, cuts, breaks down, Cutting trees, &e. 
uproots, lops, or in any other manner destroys or injures any tree growing in any street, in streets, pro- 
Shall be liable to a fine not exceeding 101. mipited : peuely: 
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7. The Commissioner, upon making such compensation to the persons entitled thereto 
as may be determined in case of difference by arbitration, may acquire any lands or 
premises for the purpose of widening, opening, enlarging, or otherwise iraproving any 
street, or for the purpose of making any new street: Provided that nothing in this 
Regulation shall entitle any person to compensation where the lands or premises so: 
acquired are held subject to the right of the Government of the Protectorate to take 
or resume possession of such lands or premises for such purposes as aforesaid without 
compensation. 


8. When any house or building situated in any street, or the front thereof, bas been 
taken or has fallen down, the Surveyor may prescribe the line in which any such house or 
building, or the front thereof, to be built or rebuilt in the same situation, shall be 
erected, and such house or building, or the front thereof, shall be erected in accordance 
therewith. 

The Surveyor shall pay or tender compensation to the owner or other person 
immediately interested in such house or building for any loss or damage he may sustain 
in consequence of his house or building being set back or forward. Any question 
concerning such compensation or its payment shall be settled, in case of dilierence, by 
arbitration. . 


9. It shall not be lawful, without the written consent of the Surveyor, to erect or 
bring forward any house or building forming part of any street, or any part or outbuilding 
thereof, beyond the front wall of the house or building on either side thereof, nor to build 
or make any addition thereto beyond the said front wall, nor to make any paved or other 
footway of greater or less width, or of higher or lower level, than the pavement which may 
be in front of the said house or building on either side. 

Any person offending against this Regulation shali be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
40s. for every day during which the offence is continued after written notice in this behalf 
from the Surveyor. 


10. The Surveyor may, with the sanction of the Commissioner in writing, give notice 
to the occupier or owner of any house or building to remove or alter any porch, shed, 
verandah, projecting window, step, or pavement, sign-post, show-board, or any other 
obstruction or projection erected against or in front of such house or building whilst the 
same has been within the operation of this enactment, and which is an obstruction to the 
safe and convenient passage along any street, and such occupier or owner shall, within 
fourteen days after the service of such notice upon him, remove such obstruction, or alter 
the same in such manner as shall have been directed by the Surveyor, and in default thereof 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s.; and the Surveyor may then remove such 
obstruction or projection, and the expense of so doing shall be recoverable as a debt from 
such occupier or owner. If the obstruction or projection was not made by the occupier, 
and is removed by him, he shall be entitled to deduct the expense of such removal from 
the rent payable by him to the owner of the house or building. 

If any such obstruction or projection was erected or placed against or in front of any 
house or building in any street whilst such house or building was not within the 
operation of this enactment, the Surveyor may, with the sanction of the Commissioner 
in writing, cause the same to be removed or altered as he thinks fit, after giving notice 
of such intended removal or alteration to the occupier, or owner, if the occupier is not 
found, of the house or building against or in front of which such obstruction or 
projection shall be, thirty days before the alteration or removal is begun; and if 
such obstruction or projection shall have been lawfully made, reasonable compensation 
shall be made by the Commissioner to any person who may suffer damage by such 
alteration or remoyal. 


11. Where these Regulations provide for the determination of any question by arbitra- 


tion, the following provisions shall have effect :— 
(a.) ‘The parties shall be the persons claiming compensation and the Collector of the 


district. 

(b.) The reference shall be to two Arbitrators, one appointed by each party, and their 
Umpire. 

(c.) The award shall be final and conclusive, and may, on the application of either 
party, be made a rule of Court. 
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(d.) All matters in relation to the appointment of. the Arbitrators or Umpire, and to 
the reference and award, shall be conducted in such a manner as a Magistrate may, on 
the application of either party or his Arbitrator, or the Umpire, direct. 


12. The Surveyor may, subject to the approval of the Commissioner, make rules 
with respect to— 


(1.) The level, width, and construction of new streets. 

(2.) The structure of foundations and walls of new buildings for securing stability 
and preventing fire. 

(3.) The spaces to be left unbuilt around buildings to secure free ventilation? 

(4.) The watercourses of streets and the drainage of buildings. 

(5.) The form and structure of the roofs of buildings where covered with thatch or 
other inflammable materials, to the effect that the lowest part of the roof shall not be 
nearer the ground than 7 feet. 


Such rules. may be either general or with respect to particular streets or buildings or 
classes of buildings, and shall be published in such manner as the Commissioner may 
direct. 

Any person who fails to comply with any rules made under this Regulation shall be 
guilty of an offence and liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s. for every day during which 
the offence is continued, and the Surveyor, upon such notices as shall be fixed by the 
Rules, or approved by the Commissioner, may remove, alter, or pull down ary work begun 
or done in contravention of the Rules, and the expenses incurred thereby shall be a’debt 
due from the person so in default to the Commissioner. 

The fourth and fifth sub-sections of this section shall apply notwithstanding that any 
watercourse, or drain, or building affected thereby has been made or erected before the 
making of the Rules. 


13. For. the purposes of these Regulations, the re-erecting of any building taken or 
fallen down to or below the top of the ground-floor, or of any trame building of which 
only the framework: is left down to the top of the ground-floor, or the conversion into a 
dwelling-house of any building not originally constructed for human habitation, shall be 
considered the erection of a new building. 


14. If in any township any building or wall, or anything affixed thereon, is deemed 
by the Surveyor to be in a ruinous state and dangerous to passengers, or to the occupiers 
of such building, or neighbouring buildings, the Surveyor shall immediately take suffi¢ient 
means, by fencing or otherwise, for the protection of passengers, and shall cause notice to 
be given to the owners of such building or wall, if he is known and resident in or within 
one day’s journey from the township, and also to the occupier, if any, requiring such 
owner or occupier forthwith to take down, secure, or repair such building, wall, or other 
thing, as the case shall require; and if such owner or occupier do not begin to repair, 
take down, secure, or repair such building, wall, or other thing within four days after 
service of such notice, and complete the work as speedily as the nature of the case will 
admit, or if no owner or occupier is found, the Surveyor shall, subject to any order of the 
Commissioner, cause all or so much of such building, wall, or other thing as shal! be ina 
ruinous or dangerous condition to be secured or to be taken down, and may rebuild or 
repair the same; and all the expenses of protecting passengers, and of securing, taking 
down, repairing, or rebuilding such building, wall, or other thing, shall be a debt due 
by the owner or occupier thereof to the Commissioner, and be recoverable accordingly. 


15. If no owner shall be found within the said limits, or appear and pay such 
expense within six months after the completion of such repairs or rebuilding, the Surveyor 
may cause the building and the site thereof to be sold by public auction, and the price 
shall be applied in defraying the said expenses, and the balance, if any, paid over to the 
owner, if he shall establish his claim thereto within twelve months after the date of such 
sale, failing..which, such balance shall be puid to the Commissioner,and become part of 
the revenue of the Protectorate. 


16. Where the Surveyor incurs expense in or about the removal or alteration of any 
work executed contrary to these Regulations, or to any rule or instruction prescribed or 
given in pursuance of these Regulations, he’may, with the sanction of the Commissioner, 
recover the amount of such expense as a debt either from the person executing the work 
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removed or altered, or from the person causing the work to be executed or’ failing to 


‘cause the required alteration to be made thereon, or from the occupier or owner of the 


premises, 


17. Whenever any building or part thereof is pulled or taken down by virtue of any 
powers conferred by these Regulations, the Surveyor may sell the materials thereof, or so 
much of the same as shall be pulled down, and apply the proceeds of such sale in payment 
of the expenses incurred in respect of such building, and the balance, if any, shall be 
disposed of in the manner prescribed by Regulation 15. 

Although the Surveyor sells such materials for the purposes aforesaid, he shall have 
the same remedies for-compelling the payment of so much of the said expenses as may 
remain due after the application of the proceeds of such sale as are hereinbefore given to 
hin for compelling the payment of the whole of the said expenses. 


18, Every occupier of any lot or parcel of land within the township, or the owner 
thereof if unoccupied, shall fence such lut or parcel, and maintain such fence in good 
repair to the satisfaction of the Surveyor, and every fence erected or renewed after the 
application of this enactment shall not exceed 6 feet in height, and all live fences shall be 
kept carefully cropt of all yuperfluous branches. 

If such occupier or owner shall make default in commencing to make or repair such 
fence after fourteen days’ notice in that behalf from the Surveyor, or shall not complete 
such fence or the repairs thereof with as little delay as the nature of the work admits, 
every such offender shall incur a fine not exceeding 10s., and a daily penalty not 
exceeding 2s. 


19. If any such fence shall be erected or raised to a greater height than 6 feet, the 
person causing such fence to be so erected or raised shall be liable tu a penalty not 
exceeding 10s., and to a daily penalty not exceeding 2s. 

The Surveyor may, with the sanction of the Commissioner, after fourteen days’ 
notice to the occupier of the lot, or the owner thereof if unoccupied, or without notice in 
case no owner is found in or within one day’s journey from the place or town where the 
lot is situated, cause any fence which, after the application of this enactment shall be 
erected or raised to a greater height than 6 feet, to be taken down to that height, and 
may recover the expense of doing sv in the manner provided by Regulation 17. 


20. Whoever shall wilfully or maliciously break down or injure any fence shall for 
each offence incur a fine which may extend to 101. 

The Court imposing such fine may, if it thinks fit, direct the whole or any part 
thereof to be applied in compensating the occupier or owner sustaining damage by the act 
in respect of which the fine is imposed. 


21. In every township every occupier of any building, and every owner of any parcel 


_of land whereupon no building is erected, or whcre the building thereon is unoccupied, 


shall keep the footway and roadway bounding such building or land, to a distance of 
]2 feet from the boundary of such building or land, or to the centre line of the street 
if not at a greater distance than 12 feet from such boundary, clear of all loose dirt, 
weeds, grass, or other incumbrances, filling up all holes with stones, gravel, or other like 
materials, 

Every owner or occupier who shall make default in complying with any rule made 
as aforesaid, or with the provisions of this enactment, shall, for each offence, incur a 
penalty not exceeding 10s. 


22. The Commissioner may make rules imposing on the occupiers of premises the 
duty of removing therefrom soil, ashes, and house refuse of whatever nature, at such 
intervals and to such receptables or places as he thinks fit, and may also make Rules for 
the prevention of the keeping of animals on any premises so as to be injurious to health. 

Whoever makes default in complying with any such Rule, or wilfully obstructs any 
person acting ander the authority thereof, shall, for each offence, incur a penalty not 
exceeding 10s. 

The Surveyor, with the approval of the Commissioner, may provide in proper and 
convenient situations receptacles for the temporary deposit and collection of dust, ashes, 
rubbish, or other refuse. 
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23. The Commissioner may ‘make Rules imposing on the Chiefs, Headmen, and 
inhabitants of any town or place the duty of clearing the open spaces within or around 
or adjacent to such town or place, or any of them, as often as may be necessary, from 
weeds, long grass, wild bush, and other vegetation, and from rubbish, and deposits of 
whatsoever nature ; 

Whoever makes default in complying with any such Rule shall be liable to a penalty 
not exceeding 10s., and to a daily penalty not exceeding 5s. 


24. If any person commits any of the following offences, that is to say :— 


(1.) Throws or lays on any street, or lot or parcel of town land, or on any yard or 
garden, whether occupied or not, or on any place declared an open space under these 
Regulations (except at such places as may be set apart by the Surveyor for such purpose), 
any carrion, filth, rubbish, or any offensive or unwholesome matter; or 

(2.) Keeps any pigstye to the front of any street not being shut out from the street 
by a sufficient wall or fence, or who keeps any swine or other cattle in or near any 
street so as to be a nuisance; or 

(3.) Without the consent of the Surveyor, places or leaves any lumber, bricks, 
stones, iron, timber, cable, anchor, bale, puncheon, cask, box, or other impediment 
whatsoever in any footway or street to the obstruction, danger, or annoyance of the 

‘residents or passengers ; or 

(4.) In any street rides or drives furiously any horse or other animal, or drives or 
propels furiously any carriage, cart, or other vehicle, or drives furiously any cattle; or 

(5.) Throws or discharges any stone or other missile in or into any street or place 
of public resort; or 

(6.) In any street or place of public resort, or in any place within sight or hearing 
of the persons then being in such street or place, disturbs the peace by quarrelling with 
any other person, or uses or applies to any other person then being in such street or 
place, or within sight: or hearing thereof, any violent, scurrilous, or abusive term of 
reproach; or 

(7.) In any street or place of public resort, or in any place within sight or hearing 
of the persons therein, shal], with intention of annoying or irritating any other person, 
sing any scurrilous or abusive song or words, whether any person be particularly addressed 
therein or not; or 

(8.) Is drunk in any street or place of public resort, and guilty of any violent or 
indecent behaviour; or 

(9.) Is guilty of any violent or indecent behaviour in any police office, or station- 
house, or lock-up house, or in any building used as a police office, station, or lock-up 
house; or 

(10.) Commits any nuisance in any street or place of public resort, or in any place 


declared an open space under these Regulations, or in any place being an appurtenance of 


or adjoining a dwelling-house ; or 

(11.) Behaves irreverently or indecently in or near any church, chapel, or other 
building appropriated for religious worship ; or 

(1z.) Wilfully-defaces or removes any milestone or board or any public lawful notice 
or eda from any building or place where such notice or bill may lawtully be 
affixed ; 

He shall, for each offence, in addition to any liability for damage at the suit of any 
person aggrieved, incur a fine not exceeding 40s., or in default of payment, be imprisoned, 
with or without hard labour, for a period not exceeding four weeks ; 

Any person found committing any offence punishable under this Regulation may be 
taken into custody without warrant by any constable or person whom he may eall to his 
aid, or by the owner or occupier of the property on. or with respect to which the offence 
is committed, or by his servant, or any person authorized by him, and may be detained 
until he can be delivered into the custody of a constuble, who shall carry such person, as 
soon as conveniently may be, before a Magistrate, to be dealt with according to law ; 
Provided that no person arrested under this Regulation shall be detained by any constable 
or other person longer than necessary for bringing him before a Magistrate. 


25. Whoever discharges any fire-arms, or throws or sets fire to any fire-work, in any 
street, or in any house or building or within the curtilage thereof, he shall, for each 
offence, in addition to any liability for damage at the suit of any person aggrieved, incur 
a fine which may extend to 101. or, in default of payment, be imprisoned, with or without 
hard labour, for a period which may extend to three months, and may be taken into 
custody without warrant, as provided in the last preceding Regulation. 
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Liability of - If it is proved that a fire-arm has been discharged in or within the curtilage of any 

em hedged house or building, and the person doing so has not been identified or discovered, the 

- discharged. occupier of such house or building, if within the premises at the time the offence was 

: committed, shall be liable for each offence to a fine which may extend to 101, or, in 

. default of payment, to be imprisoned, with or without hard labour, for a period which may. 
extend to thirty days. , 


Beating drums, &e., 26. It shall not be lawful for any person, without the permission in writing of 
pel marl Permussion the Commissioner or a Magistrate, to assemble or be in any street, house, building, 


garden, yard, or other place beating any drum, gong, tomtom, or other instrument, or 
dancing thereto; and any constable by himself, or with such assistance as he may take 
to his aid, may warn the persons so unlawfully assembled to depart, and for this purpose 
may enter into such house, building, garden, yard, or place in which persons are assembled. 
: as aforesaid. 
Penalty on persous Any person who, after being so warned, shaJl not depart forthwith (except the 
ing to desist; persons actually dwelling in such house or building), may be apprehended without warrant 
by any constable or person acting in his aid, and shall incur a fine which inay extend 


to 10s. 
"Penalty on occupier The occupier of such house, building, garden, vard, or place who shall have 
of house, &e, permitted such persons unlawfully to assemble or be therein as aforesaid, shall ineur a 


fine which may extend to 40s.; and every drum, gong, tomtum, or other such instrument 
found in the premises shall be liable to forfeiture. 


| Court may prohibit 27. Any Court may prohibit, during the hours of its sitting, and at any place within 

drumming, &e, a radius of 300 yards from the building where such sitting is held, any beating of drums, 

during its sittings. songs, tomtoms, or other instruments, or other loud. noises of any kind or description ; 
and whosoever, being required by any constable or officer of the Court to desist from 
beating drums, gougs, tomtoms, or other instruments, or from making any other noise 
as aforesaid, fails to comply with such requisition, shall, for every offence, incur a penalty 
not exceeding 40s., and may be apprehended by any constable without warrant. 





Demolition or un- . 28. If any house or building catches or is on fire, it shall be lawful for any officer 
roofing of buildings of police, Magistrate, or Surveyor to order, with the purpose of staying the spreading 
durtag fires ; oricommunication of the fire, that any near or adjacent houses or premises to which the 
fire is likely to communicate shall be demolished, or the roofs thereof broken down, 
as or the thatch or other inflammable rooting pulled or broken from the roofs, or 
! other. suitable means. used for interrupting the communication; but no order for the 
demolition of any house or premises, or for breaking down the roof, or pulling the roofing 
material therefrom, shall be given, unless the officer is present at the fire, and satisfied 
PP. to the best of his judgment, upon personai view, that such order appears necessary for 
staying the progress or communication of the fire. 
Penalty on obstrue- Such orders may be carried out by any constable or other person; and if anv person 
tion. - obstructs in any manner of way the execution of any such order, he shall be liable to 
Dies. a fine which may extend to i0/., or with imprisonment, with or without hard labour, which 
| | may extend to sixty days, or with both. 
No compensation No occupier, owner, or other person interested in any house or premises demolished 
due to owners, &.. or ynroofed, or from which the roofing materials shall have been pulled as aforesaid, shall 
piceatiag be entitled on account thereof to compensation of any sort whatsoever. 


Penalty on persons 29. Whoever, being called by any Magistrate or Surveyor or by any constable to 
refusing to assist in assist in extinguishing or staying the progress of any fire, refuses or delays to do so, or 
extinguishing fires. fails {0 use his best endeavours in carrying out the directions given for that purpose 

by any Magistrate, Surveyor, or constable, shall be liable to a fine which may extend 


to 5. 
Part II.—Stray Cattie. 
Power to impeund 30. If any cattle are found at large and unattended in any township, any constable 
stray cattle: or person assisting him may seize and impound such cattle in any common pound 


provided by the Surveyor, with the approval of the Commissioner, and may detain the 
same thereia until the owner thereof pays to the pound keeper or the Collector a fine not 
exceeding 2s. for each head of cattle, besides the expenses of keeping the same-at rates 
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not exceeding 6d. a-day for each head of swine, and 1s..a-day for each head of other 
cattle ; 

If the said penalty and expenses are not paid within four days after such impounding, 
the pound keeper or other person appointed by the Surveyor for that purpose may sell, or 
cause to be sold, any such cattle; but previous to such sale six days’ notice thereof shall 
be given or left at the dwelling-house of the owner of such cattle, if he is known, or, if not, 
then notice of the intended sale sha!l be conspicuously posted in some usual place for the 
posting of public notices in the township 5. 

The money arising from such sale, after deducting the said fine and expenses, shall 
be paid by the Surveyor on demand to the owner of the cattle sold; if within three 
months after the sale no demand is made, or no person appears entitled to such money, 
the same shall be paid to the Commissioner, and become part of the revenue of the 
Protectorate. | 


31. Whoever releases, or attempts to release, any cattle from any pound or place 
where the same are impounded under these Regulations, or who pulls down, damages, or 
destroys the said pound or place, or any part thereof, with intent to procure the unlawful 
release of such cattle, shall incur a penalty not exceeding 5/. 


32. It shall be lawful, in lieu of impounding the cattle found at large as aforesaid, to 
summon the owner thereof before the Magistrate, who may, on conviction, impose a fine 
on such owner for each animal so found not exceeding 2s., besides costs of the summons 
and service thereof. 


33. If any dog, either at large iu any street or public place, or in charge of any 
person, shall attack, worry, or put in fear any person, or any horse or other animal, the 
owner or person in charge of the dog shall incur a fine which may extend to 1Os., and such 
dog may, by order of the Court making the conviction, be destroyed. 


34. It shall be lawful for anv constable to destroy any dog going at large which shall 
be reasonably suspected to be in a rabid state, or which shall have been bitten by any 
other dog reasonably suspected to be in a rabid state, and the owner or person in charge 
of such dog who shall permit the same to go at large shall incur a fine which may extend 
to 101. 


Part Ill.—Slaughter-houses, Markets, §c. 


35. When the Commissioner provides any public slaughter-house for any town or 
place, it shall not be lawful, unless by the licence of the Health Officer, to slaughter any 
cattle, or dress any carcase for the food of man, within the limits for which such slaughter- 
house is provided, except in such slaughter-house; and any person contravening this 
enactment shall incur a penalty which may extend to 40s. for every offence, and to a daily 
penalty which may extend to 40s. 


36. For the purposes of this Regulation the Health Officer may issue licences for 
slaughtering elsewhere than in the public slaughter-house, for any period not exceeding 
one year, and every such licence shall be subject to such stamp duty not exceeding 1/. for 
a whole year, as the Commissioner may by Rule prescribe. The Commissioner may make 
Rules for all or any of the following purposes :— 


With respect to the structure and management of slaughter-houses, and the charges 
for the use thereof ; 

For preventing cruelty in slaughter-houses ; 

For keeping slaughter-houses in a cleanly and proper state, and providing them with 
a sufficient supply of water ; 

For restricting or prohibiting the keeping of dogs in any slaughter-house or in any 
premises appurtenant thereto ; 

For regulating the butchers, labourers, and others resorting to or employed about 
slaughter- houses. 


Any person contravening any such Rule, or obstructing any person acting in the 
execution thereof, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s., and to a daily penalty 
not exceeding 10s. 
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37. Whenever the Commissioner provides any public market, he may make Rules 
for all or any of the following purposes :— 


For regulating the use of the market, and the several parts thereof, and for keeping 
order therein, preventing nuisances or obstructions therein, or in the immediate approaches 
thereto ; 

For regulating the stallages, rents, or tolls payable by the vendors in such markets, 
and the collection thereof ; 

For fixing the days and the hours during each day on which the market shall be 
held ; 

For regulating the carriers and labourers resorting to or employed about the market, 
and fixing the rates for carrying articles thereto or therefrom, within the limits of the town 
or place where such market is situated : 

For preventing the use of false or defective weights, scales, or measures, 


And any person contravening any such Rule, or obstructing any person acting in the 
execution thereof, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 40s., and to a daily penalty 
not exceeding 10s., and any false or defective weights, scales, or measures which may be 
used or found in such market shall be forfeited. 


38. Any Health Officer, or person authorized by the Commissioner to act as 
Inspector of Provisions, in any place in which this enactment at any time applies, may 
at all reasonable hours inspect and examine any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, 
fish, vegetables, corn, bread, flour, or other provisions exposed for sale, or deposited in 
any place for the purpose of sale, or of preparation for sale, or remaining in the custody of 
the seller after being sold, and intended for the food of man, the proof that the same was 
not exposed or deposited for any such purpose, as was not intended for the food of man, 
resting with the party charged; and if any such animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, fish, 
vegetables, corn, bread, flour, or other provisions appear to such Health Officer or 
Inspector to be diseased or unsound, or unwholesome, or unfit for the food of man, he 
may seize and carry away the same in order to its being brought before a Magistrate: 

If it appears to the Magistrate that any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, fish, 
vegetables, corn, bread, flour, or other provisions so seized is diseased or unsound, or 
unwholesome, or unfit for the food of man, he shall condemn the same and order it to be 
destroyed, or so disposed of as to prevent it from being exposed for sale, or used for the 
food of man; and the perscn to whom the same belongs, or did belong at the time of 
exposure for sale, or in whose possession or premises the same was found, shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding 10s. for every article condemned : 

Any person who in any manner obstructs any Health Officer or Inspector, when 
carrying into effect the provisions of this Regulation, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding 5/. 


39. On complaint made on oath by a Health Officer, or by an Inspector of 
Nuisances, or by any constable, any Magistrate may grant a warrant to enter any 
building, or part of a building, in which such complainant has reason for believing that 
there is kept or concealed any animal, carcase, meat, poultry, game, fish, vegetables, corn, 
bread, flour, or other provisions intended for sale for the food ‘of man, which is diseased, 
unsound, or unwholesome, or unfit for the food of man; and to search for, seize, and 
carry away any such animal or other article, in order to have the same dealt with by a 
Magistrate : 

Any person who obstructs any such officer in the performance of his duty under such 
search-warrant shall, in addition to any other punishment to which he may be subject, be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 10/., or to be mprisoned, with or without hard labour, 
for a period not exceeding sixty days. 


Part LV.—WNuisances. 


40. For the purposes of these Regulations— 


(1.) Any house or premises in such a state as to be a nuisance or dangerous to 


health, 
(2.) Any house or part of a house so overcrowded as to be injurious or dangerous-to 


the health of the inmates, whether members of the same family or not, 
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'(3.) Any pool, ditch, gutter, watercourse, privy, urinal, cesspool, cistern, drain, or 
ashpit so foul or in such a state as to be a nuisance or dangerous to health. 
4.) Any animal so kept as to be a nuisance or dangerous to health, 
38 Any accumulation or deposit which is a nuisance or dangerous to health, 
6.) Any growth of weeds, long grass, or wild bush of any sort in any garden or 
shall be deemed to be nuisances liable to be dealt with under these Regulations. 


41. It shall be the duty of every Inspector of Nuisances to make from time to time Duty of Inspectors 
inspection of his district, with a view to ascertain what nuisances exist calling for abate- same tiias 
ment, and to enforce these Regulations. 


42. Whenever an Inspector of Nuisances or any Sarveyor or Health Officer has Notice to abate 
reason, by inspection or otherwise, to believe that any nuisance exists on any premises, he "°° 
shall by notice require the occupier or owner of the premises or any person by whose act 
or default the nuisance arises to abate the same. . 


43, If the person to whom such notice shall have been given makes default in On non-compliance 
complying with any of the requisitions thereof within the time specified by the notice, or complaint to Court; 
within five days if the time is not specified, or fails to satisfy the Inspector of Nuisances, 
or Health Officer, or Surveyor that he has used all due diligence to carry out the requisi- 
tion, or if the nuisance, although abated since the date of the notice, is, in the opinion of 
the Inspector of Nuisances, Health Officer, or Surveyor, likely to recur on the same 
premises, he shall take proceedings before a Court ; 

If the Court is satisfied that the alleged nuisance exists, or that, although abated, it Order of Court on 
is likely to recur on the same premises, the Court shall make an order on the person in complaint : 
default, requiring him to comply with all or any of the requisitions of the notice, 
or otherwise to abate the nuisance within the time specified in the order, or such 
time as the Court may deem sufficient, or an order prohibiting recurrence of the 
nuisance, or an order both requiring abatement and prohibiting the recurrence of the 
nuisance ; 

The Court may impose a penalty not exceeding 20s. on the person on whom the Penalty for 
order is made in respect of the nuisance existing previously to such order; sia on 

Any person not obeying an order requiring abatement or prohibiting the recurrence Penalty for contra- 
of the nuisance shall, if he fails to satisfy the toed that he has used all due diligence to tal of order of 
carry out such order, be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5s. per day during his default, “°""* 
and any person acting knowingly and wilfully contrary to an order of prohibition shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 20s. per day during such contrary action: Moreover, the 
Surveyor or Inspector of Nuisances, or bis assistants may enter the premises to which the 
order relates and abate the nuisance, and do whatever may be necessary in execution of 
such order, and recover the expenses incurred by them as a debt from the person on whom 
the order is made. 


44. Where it appears to the satisfaction of the Court that the person by whose act Power to abate 
or default the nuisance arises, or the owner or occupier of the premises, is not known Pusanee where: 
or cannot be found, then the necessary work for abating such nuisance may, subject of wenieeaae a 
to any order of the Commissioner, be executed by the Inspector of Nuisances or known. 


Surveyor. 


45. Where any house or building, by reason of any nuisance, or of its insecurity and Prohibition in case 
liability to fall down in whole or in part, is, in the judgment of the Court, unfit for human 0f houses hepa or 
‘habitation, the Court may prohibit the using thereof for that purpose until in its judgment ee ee 
the house or building is rendered fit for habitation ; and, if necessary, may authorize any 
constable to remove the inhabitants therefrom. 

Any person inhabiting or using any house or building in contravention of this Penalty on contra- 
-enactment shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 10s., and to a daily penalty not {fue al sis 
exceeding 5s. 


46. Any surveyor, or Health Officer, or Inspector of Nuisances, or any persons Power of entry to 
employed by them or by any of them, such last-mentioned persons showing any badge, or examine or abate 
token, or written notice of such employment, shall be admitted into any premises, for the Ronse; 
purpose of examining as to the existence or continuance of any nuisance therein, at any 
.time between the hours of 6 in the morning and 6 in the afternoon, and also for the 
purpose of abating any nuisance. 
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If admission to premises for any of the purposes of this section is refused, any 
Magistrate may, by order under his hand, require the person having custody of the 
premises to admit the Surveyor, Health Officer, or Inspector of Nuisances, or any person 
employed by them, or by any of them as aforesaid, into the premises during the hours 
aforesaid, and if no person having custody of the premises is found, the Magistrate shall 
authorize the aforesaid person, or any of them, if necessary, to break and enter on such 
premises. 

Any such order shall continue in force until the nuisance has been abated, or the 
work for which the entry was necessary has been done. 

Any person who fails to obey such order, or who obstructs the Surveyor, or Inspector 
of Nuisances, or other person in carrying this Regulation into effect, shall be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding 5/. 


47. Whoever by any act or default causes or suffers to be brought or to flow into any 
well, stream, tank, reservoir, aqueduct, pond, or place used or intended -for supplying 
water to man, or into any conduit communicating therewith, any substance, or does any 
act whereby the water in or which may enter such well, stream, tank, reservoir, aqueduct, 
pond or place is fouled, sha!l be liable to a penalty not exceeding 101., and to a daily 
penalty. not exceeding 40s. Such penalties shall not be recoverable unless sued for during 
the continuance of the offence, or within one month after it has ceased. 


48. The provisions of these Regulations relating to nuisances shall be deemed to be 
in addition to and not to abridge or affect any right, remedy, or proceeding under any 
other provisions of these Regulations, or under any other law. 

Provided that no person shall be punished for the same offence both under these 
Regulations relating to nuisances and under such other law. 


Part V.—Infectious Diseases. 


4). Where any Health Officer or Surveyor considers that the cleansing and 
disinfecting of any house, or part thereof, and of any articles therein, or the destruction of 
such articles, would tend to prevent or check infectious disease, it shall be the duty of such 
Health Officer or Surveyor to give notice to the occupier or owner of such house, or part 
thereof, that the same and any such articles therein will be cleansed and disinfected or (as 
regards the articles) destroyed, unless he informs the Health Officer or Surveyor (as the 
cuse may be) within twenty-four hours from the receipt of the notice that he will cleanse 
and disinfect the house or part and such articles or destroy such articles to the satisfaction 
of the Health Officer or Surveyor within a time fixed by the notice. 

If within such twenty-four hours the owner or occupier does not so inform the Health 
Officer or Surveyor, or having so informed him or without so informing him fails to 
cleanse or disinfect the house or articles, or destroy the articles, within the time fixed in 
the notice, the house, or part, and articles may be cleansed and disinfected and the articles 
may be destroyed by or by direction of the Health Officer or Surveyor. 


50, Any person who knowingly lets, either for hire or otherwise, any house, room, 
or part of a house in which any person has been suffering from any dangerous infectious 
disorder, without having such house, room, or part of a house, and all articles therein 
properly disinfected to the satisfaction of a Health Officer or Surveyor, shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding 101. 

For the parposes of this section the keeper of an inn shall be deemed to let for hire 
part of a house to any person admitted as a guest into such house. 


51. Any person who— 


(1.) While suffering from any dangerous infectious disorder wilfully exposes himself 
without proper precautions against spreading the disorder jn any street, public place, 
shop, or inn, or public conveyance; or 

(2.) Being in charge ot any person so suffering so exposes such sufferer; or 

3.) Gives, lends, sells, transmits, or exposes without previous disinfection any 
bedding, clothes, or other things which have been exposed to infection from any such 
disorder ; 


shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5l. 
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52. Any person who, while suffering from any such disorder, enters any public Penalty on infected 
conveyance without previously notifying to the person in charge thereof that he is so P°.” conveyed 
suffering, shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 5J., and, in addition, may be ordered ‘ithout information 
to pay to the owner of the conveyance the amount of any expense be may incur in to person in charge. 
disinfecting the conveyance. 


53. Every person in charge of a public conveyance shall immediately provide for Disinfection of _ 
the disinfection of such conveyance after it has to his knowledge conveyed any person public conveyances. 
suffering from a dangerous infectious disorder, and if he fails to do so he sball be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding 5/. 


54, Where any suitable hospital or place for the reception of the sick is provided, Removal of infected 
any person who is suffering from any dangerous infectious disorder, and is without proper persons to hospital 
lodging or accommodation, or is lodged in a house so overcrowded as that in the opinion of ™ Se? cases 
the Health Officer the continuance of such sick person therein may probably lead to the 
spread of the disorder, may, with the consent of the superintending authority of such hospital 
or place, be removed thereto by order of a Magistrate. 

Any person who wilfully disobeys or obstructs the execution of such order shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding 5/. 


55. The Commissioner may from time to time make such Regulations as to him Commissioner to 
may seem fit with a view to the treatment of persons affected with small-pox, cholera, make Regulations 
yellow fever, or any other epidemic, endemic, or infectious disease, and preventing the spread ** ‘° “Piemics: 
of small-pox, cholera, yellow fever, and such other diseases, and may declare by what 
authority or authorities such Regulations shall be enforced and executed. 

Any person wilfully neglecting or refusing to obey or carry out, or obstrueting the Penalty on disobey- 
execution of any Regulation made under this section shall be liable to a penalty not img Regulations. 
exceeding 201. 


Part V1.— Rating. 


56. The Commissioner may once in every year, on a day to be fixed by him, assess Assessment of 
all lands and tenements within the township, and levy a rate on such assessment: property in town- 
Provided that no rate shall be levied in respect of any lands or tenements belonging to *'?- 
the Government of the Protectorate, or appropriated exclusively to public worship, public 
roads, public schools, public libraries, public hospitals, public lunatic asylums, or public 
burial-grounds, or, with the approval of the Commissioner, appropriated to public 
gardens. 


_ 57. The valuation roll, when prepared, shall be exhibited for public inspection for the Objections to 
period of one week, and any objection to the valuation shall be heard and determined by a valuation. 
Magistrate on such day or days and at such place as the Commissioner, or a Magistrate, 
may, by any public notice similarly exhibited, appoint. 


_ 58. After the determination of the objections, if any, the Commissioner may by public Appointment of 
notice appoint a day, not less than fourteen days after the day or last day appointed for the ay for payment of 
hearing of objections, on which the rate is to become due and payable. ae 


59. Every rate shall, as from the day so appointed by the Commissioner, be deemed Rate to be a charge 
to be a charge on the property on which it is assessed, and be recoverable against the upon property. 


present or any future owner or occupier of the property, or the agent of any such owner 
or occupier. 


o 60. The township rate shall be applied in defraying any expenses incurred by the Application of rate. 
ommissioner in carrying these Regulations into effect, in providing lighting, watching, and 
police, or otherwise in promoting the well-being of the township. 


61. The owner or occupier of any land outside, but adjoining the limits of, the 
township shall be liable to pay in aid of the township rate a sontsbatian of 4d. for every 
yard of so much of his land as is coterminous with the township. 

Any lands which would if situate within the township be exempt from the township 
rate shall be exempt from such contribution. . 


The list of contributories and the amounts payable by each shall be appended to the 
{400} 2D 


The Commissioner 
may make Rules as 
to notices, &c.: 


Service until Rules 
made. 


Limitation of time 
for prosecutions. 


Recovery of 
penalties : 


Limitation of 
imprisonment. 


Joinder of parties in 
ings for 
nuisance. 


Burden of proof in 
certain cases. 
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valuation roll of the township, and the four last preceding Regulations shall apply to such 
list as if the contributions were rates. 


Part VIl.—Forms, Legal: Proceedings, &c. 


62. The Commissioner may make Rules as to the form and method of service of 
notices and orders under these Regulations, and in what cases, and for what purposes, 
notice to the Chief or Headman of any place, or part thereof, may be deemed to be notice 
to the native inhabitants of the same: 

Subject to such Rules, and until such Rules are made, any notice or order served 
in the manner prescribed for the service of summonses and other documents by “The 
Africa Order in Council, 1889,” shall be sufficiently served. 


63. Any complaint or information in pursuance of these Regulations shall be made 
or laid within two months from the time when the matter of such complaint or 
information arose and not afterwards. 


64. All penalties, forfeitures, costs, and expenses, the recovery of which is not 
otherwise provided for, shall be recoverable upon summary trial and convistion, and upon 
non-payment, the same shall be enforced under the provisions of “The Africa Order in 
Council, 1889.” 

The term for which any person may be imprisoned in default of payment of any 
penalty under these Regulations shall not, except where otherwise herein expressed, 
exceed thirty days. 


65. Where any nuisance under these Regulations appears to be wholly or partially 
caused by the acts or defaults of two or more persons, it shall be lawful for the complainant 
to institute proceedings against any one of such persons, or to include all or any two or 
more of such persons in one proceeding, and any one or more of such persons may be 
ordered to abate such nuisance, so far as the same appears to the Court to be caused by his 
or their acts or defaults, or may be prohibited from continuing any acts or defaults which 
the Court finds as matter of fact contribute to such nuisance, or may be fined or otherwise 
punished, notwithstanding the acts or defaults of any one of such persons would not 
separately have caused a nuisance; and the costs may be distributed as to the Court 
may appear fair and reasonable. 


66. Where in any proceeding under these Regulations an inmate of any house is 
summoned or otherwise dealt with as the occupier of such house, if he alleges that he is 
not the occupier the proof of such allegation shall be upon the person making it. 


n,n | 


No. 76. 
Treasury to Foreign Office.—(Received March 12.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, March 11, 1896. 

IN reply to Sir P. Anderson’s letter of the 2nd instant [am directed by the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to say, for the information of the Marquess of 
Salisbury, that they sanction the proposal to offer Major Goold-Adams, whom Lord 
Salisbury wishes to employ as Special Commissioner to inquire into the territorial claims 
of the Chief of Barotseland, salary at the rate of 9001. per annum while so employed until 
his return to this country. 

Major Goold-Adams will also be entitled to the repayment of his actual expenses of 
transport, but it has been understood that his salary covers all claims to subsistence 
allowance. 

lam, &c. 
(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 
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No. 77. 
Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 12, 1896. 

WITH reference to your letter of to-day’s date, forwarding a copy of a telegram 
from Major Goold-Adams containing information and ~~ as to his approaching 
visit to Barotseland, 1 am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to request that the 
accompanying telegram may be sent to him, through the High Commissioner, to be 
forwarded by runner. 

Iam further to request that the High Commissioner may be asked by telegraph to 
take the necessary steps for sending to Levanika, through Khama, a letter in the sense 
suggested by Major Goold-Adams. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


Inclosure in No. 77. 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Major Goold-Adams. 


(Telegraphic.) Foreign Office, March 12, 1896. 

FOLLOWING is summary of instructions sent by mail :— 

The object of your mission is to obtain information as to the legitimate claims of 
King Levanika west of the Zambesi, showing what territory is under his immediate rule 
and what districts are directly or indirectly connected with the kingdom; so as to enable 
Her Majesty’s Government to negotiate with full knowledge agreement as to boundary 
indicated in Article [V of Treaty with Portugal of 1891 under which Barotse Kingdom 
comes within British sphere. 

You should reduce to proper dimensions exaggerated claims of Whites or natives. 

Letter will be sent to Levanika through Khama informing him of your coming, and 
asking him to be prepared to meet you on Chobe. 

Explain to Levanika that you have been sent direct from the Queen. Assure him of 
ened and as to his treatment, but remember that his territory is within Company’s 

harter. 





No. 78. 
Audit Office tc Foreign Office —(Received March 13.) 


Exchequer and Audit Department, Somerset House, London, 
5 March 12, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Comptroller and Auditor-General to transmit to you, for the 
information of the Secretary of State, a copy of a letter, dated the 13th January last, 
received from Mr. C. C. Bowring, the local Auditor of the British Central Africa 
Protectorate, forwarding a Report on the methods of collecting and accounting for internal 
revenue. 

2. The various subjects referred to in the Report, so far as they relate to questions on 
the accounts, will be dealt with by this Department, and the necessary instructions will be 
given to the local Auditor in due course. I am to state, however, that the Comptroller 
and Auditor-General, as at present advised, approves generally of Mr. Bowring’s 
suggestions. 

3. In his letter and Report the local Auditor has referred to the question of surety 
bonds, and has pointed out that the officers responsible for the custody of public money 
do not give security in respect of the pecuniary liability attached to their offices. 

4, Although, in the opinion of the Comptroller and Auditor-General, this question is 
important, yet it is one relating entirely to administration, and, as such, it is submitted for 
the consideration of the Secretary of State. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) F. PHILLIPS. 
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No. 79. 


Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 
(Confidential.) 
Sir, ign Office, March 13, 1896. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 11th December last, relating to the delimita- 
tion of Barotseland, I am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit herewith a 
copy of a paper which has been laid before Parliament, recording the Agreement which has 
been come to between this country and Portugal prolonging the modus vivendi of 1893 
until the Ist July, 1898, on the understanding that it shall cease to operate as soon as the 
boundary has been defined by the Delegates under the provisions of the Treaty of 
1891. 

Her Majesty’s Government have thought it desirable to obtain further information as 
to the legitimate territorial claims of Levanika west of the Zambezi, and as to the tribal and 
other conditions at present existing in those regions. They have accordingly instructed 
Major Goold-Adams, C.M.G., now employed under the Colonial Office in Bechuanaland, to 
proceed without delay to the regions in question, and to endeavour to ascertain what 
territory is under the rule of the King Levanika, and what districts are directly or 
indirectly connected with the kingdom. 

He is to explain to the King that he is intrusted with a mission direct from the 
Secretary of State, and that His Majesty may, therefore, be confident that Her Majesty's 
Government interest themselves in his proper treatment, and in the justice of officials who 
may enter his country. 

The attention of Major Goold-Adams has been specially called to the fact that 
Barotseland is included in the territory over which the Charter of the South Africa 
Company extends. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 80. 
Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 18, 1896. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 5th instant, I am directed by the Marquess of 
«Salisbury to transmit herewith, for the information of the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, a copy of the instructions which were sent to Major Goold-Adams on the 
6th instant, under cover to Sir Hercules Robinson, relating to his mission to Barotseland, 
together with a copy of a letter to the South Africa Company, informing them of the 
objects of the missicn.* | 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 81. 
Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Sir, Foreign Office, March 18, 1896. 

WITH. reference to your letter of the 15th January last, I am directed by the 
Marquess of Salisbury to atate that his Lordship has again had under consideration the 
salary attached to the post of Her Majesty’s Consul in British Central Africa. 

Mr. Sharpe, the present holder, is now on his way to his post, it having been found 
necessary to request him to return before the expiration of his leave, owing to the serious 
illness of Sir H. Johnston, He has done continuously excellent work. The officer holding 
the post is called upon to do much independent work during the presence of the Com- 
missioner, and to administer the Protectorate in his absence. He must, consequently, 
possess administrative qualities of a high order. His work is second only in importance to 
that of the Commissioner. 

Mr. Consul Sharpe’s salary is now 600/. a-year, which is only 1001. a-year more than 
the salary usually assigned to Vice-Consuls in Africa who are not called upon to fulfil duties 


* Nos. 70 and 79. 
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in any way comparable as regards labour and responsibility. In the Niger Coast 
Protectorate the Consul will in the next financial year receive a salary of 8001., rising to 
9001. by biennial increments of 501., together with an allowance at the rate of 500/. while 
acting in the absence of the Consul-General. The Consul at Loanda receives 1,000/., and 
6001. office allowance. The Consul at Mozambique, who has purely Consular duties in a 
limited district, receives 600/., and 200/. office allowance; the Consul at Lourengo 
Marques, who is in a similar position, 600/., and 200I. office allowance, and a house. 

Lord Salisbury is aware that the Lords Commissioners have always recognized that 
servants of the Crown performing work of great responsibility in an unhealthy climate 
should be adequately remunerated, and he trusts that their Lordships will concur with him 
in thinking that the salary of Her Majesty’s Consul in the British Central Africa Protec- 
torate should be raised from 600. to 800/. a-year. If this is arranged, the rank of Deputy- 
Commissioner should be conferred upon him. 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 82. 
Foreign Office to Crown Agents for the Colonies. ° 


Gentlemen, x Foreign Office, March 18, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
of the 6th instant, inclosing draft agreements with an engineer, a clerk and storekeeper, 
and a ship’s carpenter for service in connection with the lake steamers of the British 
Central Africa Protectorate ; and I am to state, in reply, that these drafts are approved. 

As regards the grant of quarters, | am to state that, although the principle of free 
quarters is admitted, it is not as yet possible to make any promise, as it is not known 
whether definite arrangements have been made for the proper accommodation of al! the 
staff in Central Africa; and the men might, if you consider it advisable, be warned of the 
difficulty in this respect, which, however, affects si officers and men alike. 

am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 83. 
Foreign Office to Crown Agents for the Colonies. 


Gentlemen, Foreign Office, March 19, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you a copy of a letter, 
with its inclosures in original, from the Audit Office respecting the requirement of surety 
bonds from officers in the British Central Africa Protectorate who have custody of public 
moneys, stores, &c.* 

The 115th paragraph of the Financial Instructions, a copy of which is inclosed for 
convenience of reference,} provides that the Commissioner may require adequate security 
in such cases, but it appears that he hesitates to exercise this power, fearing that any 
fresh demands on the officers of the Administration might cause them to send in their 
resignations. 

I am to add that it is probable that the report from the local Auditor was written 
before the Financial Instructions had come into full operation in the Protectorate. 

Lord Salisbury would be glad to have the benefit of any remarks which you may be 
able to offer on the necessity for security bonds in the circumstances. 

Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





® No. 78. 
[400] 25 
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No. 84. 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Recewed March 23.) 
(No. 9.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, January 24, 1896. 


I HAVE the pleasure to communicate to your Lordship the following copy of a 
Report made to me by Mr. A. J.. Swann, the Collector for the Marimba district, in the 
Nyasa province, the said Report dealing with the expedition against the Angoni Chief 
Mwasi Kazungu in the interior of the Marimba district. 

I would preface the Report by a few words explaining how the military expedition 
was rendered necessary. . , 

Your Lordship will remember that at the time Captain Maguire was killed 
fighting on the shore of Makanjira’s country,* the African Lakes Company's steamer 
the “ Domira,” which conveyed him thither, was stranded close to the beach, and was 
attacked by Makanjira’s men, and that subsequently Makanjira’s people put up a flag 
of truce and invited the Europeans in the steamer to come ashore a treat for peace. 
Dr. Boyce, the surgeon of the Indian troops, and Mr. MeHwan, the engineer of the 
steamer, went on shore, and after going a short distance inland were murdered by a 
Lieutenant of Makanjira’s, Saidi Mwazungu, who said in so doing he was carrying out 
Makanjira’s orders. 

Some time afterwards Saidi Mwazungu, fearing reprisals from the British, left 
Makanjira’s country and crossed to the west side of the lake, proceeding far inland on 
a trading expedition, He was on his return to Lake Nyasa in 1893 when he heard of 
the final overthrow of Makanjira, and being afraid to proceed to Kota-Kota, which was 
friendly to the English, he stopped with the Angoni Chief, Mwasi Kazungu. 

In 1894 we asked Mwasi to give up this man, but he refused, and by degrees 
such of Makanjira’s fighting men as were recalcitrant, and did not come to terms with 
us on the opposite shore, gradually joined Saidi Mwazungu, who commenced to build a 
very strong stockade in Mwasi Kazungu’s country, and latterly was intriguing with 
the Angoni Chiefs to the north and south, and with the Mabommedans in Kota-Kota to 
help him to take possession of Mwasi Kazungu’s country, to be followed by an attack 
on Kota-Kota, which was to end in driving the English and the Sikhs into the lake. 

I directed Mr. Swann last autumn to again visit Mwasi Kazungu, and after 
negotiating a fresh Treaty with him to endeavour to obtain possession of Saidi 
Mwazungu. 

Mwasi, however, though he concluded a Treaty, declined to give up Saidi 
Mwazungu, and when Mr, Swann returned to Kota-Kota Mwasi, who was very much 
under Saidi’s influence, was induced to declare war against the English and the people 
of Kota-Kota. He cut their well-known trade route to the Luapula, down which so 
much ivory comes, and he received with ostentatious friendship a number of half- 
easte Portuguese who came up from Tété with pS of gunpowder, and received in 
exchange quantities of slaves and ivory. Nearly all these slaves had been raided from 
territories at the back of Kota-IKota. . 

Mwasi received promises of help from Mpeseni to the south, and some of the 
Angoni Chiefs to the north, and hearing that the Arabs were going to attack us at the 
north end of Nyasa, he thought the time had come to show an openly hostile attitude 
to the Sikh garrison at Kota-Kota which was much reduced. | 

I was apprised of these facts by Mr. Swann, and as soon as the war with the 
Arabs was over I dispatched Lieutenant Alston with 50 Sikhs and 100 negro soldiers, 
and Sergeant-Major Devoy with one 7-pr. gun to assist Mr. Swann, who promised to 
raise 2,000 or 3,000 irre amongst the Kota-Kota people. 

The latter responded very eagerly to his call, as will be seen, and 5,000 men 
marched out with Mr. Swann and Lieutenant Alston. 

I hope to be permitted at some future time to convey to Lieutenant Alston an 
expression of your Lordship’s satisfaction with the manner in which he has carried out 
this military expedition. 

I have subsequently heard that Captain F. T. Stewart’s expedition against the 
Yao Chiefs, Tambala and Mpemba, has been completely successful. These Chiefs 
have been driven out of the Protectorate, anda fort has been built by Captain 
Stewart on the site of Tambala’s supposed impregnable stronghold on a mountain 
4,000 feet high. I have no details of this expedition at the time of writing, but will 
forward them when I got a report on the subject. 


* See “ Africa No. 5 (1892).” 
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I have the pleasure now to inform your Lordship that, as far as I am aware, 
there does not exist a single independent avowedly wave cane Chief within the 
British Central Africa Protectorate, nor any one who is known to be inimical to 
British rule. 

I also desire to impress on your Lordship the fact that these enemies whom we 
have recently conquered, like all with whom we have fought since our assumption of 
the Protectorate, were not natives of the country fighting for their independence, but 
aliens of Arab, Yao, or Zulu race who were contesting with us the supremacy over the 
natives of Nyasaland. 

IT have, &c, 


(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty's Commissioner and Consul-General. 


Inclosure in No. 84. 
Exiract from Report by Mr. Swann. 


Mwasi, although nominally chief, was a puppet in the hands of Chabisa, an 
Angoni chief, and of Saidi Mwazungu. Although he promised to cease raiding for 
slaves and exporting them to the Zambezi, and sending ivory out of the country 
without payment of duty, he nevertheless continued to send his caravans all the same. 
Only the other day I intercepted one of these, and my police took some of the women 
out of the slave sticks. Chabisa stopped the regular mails which I was sending to the 
Europeans established on the Chininda concessions in the British South Africa 
Company’s territories, and closed the great trade route to the Luapala. The position 
thus became unbearable to the people of Kota-Kota, who were fretting at having their 
commerce with the interior cut off. I therefore sent Mwasi Kazungu an ultimatum, 
demanding the surrender of Saidi Mwazungu and Chabisa, the son of whom had just 
murdered one of the local chieftains who was friendly to us. An evasive answer was 
returned to my message, followed by an absolute refusal to all my demands. Having 
placed the situation before you, Sir, you promised to place at my disposal a small force 
when the Arab war was finished, and in due time 150 regulars (50 Sikhs, and 100 
Makua, Atonga and Yaos), commanded by Lieutenant Alston, and accompanied by 

t-Major Devoy and a 7-pr. gun, towards the end of December, landed at 
Kota-Kota. 

I joined this force as political officer, and having called for volunteers at Kota- 
Kota, 5,000 men presented themselves, of whom 2,300 carried guns, the rest spears. 
When within one day’s march of Mwasi’s principal town, I sent him a final message 
advising him to settle the matter peaceably. No definite answer was returned, though 
a few headmen attempted to delay us by idle talk. After a short wait I broke off 
negotiations and placed the matter in the hands of Lieutenant Alston, to be settled by 
recourse to force. I advised Lieutenant Alston in beater to take the towns of 
Mwasi, Chabisa, and another very bad chief named Kipwalia; and I asked him to 
endeavour to discriminate as far as possible between these towns and those of the rest 
of Mwasi’s people that were the indigenous inhabitants of the country, and in no way 
to blame for Mwasi’s raids. 

(Mwasi himself is a stranger and an alien, of Zulu extraction.) 

This was a difficult problem for Lieutenant Alston, seeing that there were about 
118 villages closely grouped together; but by the admirable disposition of his force he 
managed to confine the war to the prescribed area. 

Marching from our last camp at daylight under heavy rain (the force being 
brought out in skirmishing order), we crossed a flat country and approached the first 

of the enemy, which we found deserted. This was burned to prevent a rear 
attack, likewise two others on the right and left flanks. When within a mile of the 
main town, Saidi Mwazungu was sent out to us bound, some quarrel having arisen 
between him and Mwasi’s subsidiary chiefs; but Mwasi and the said chiefs, though 
giving up Saidi Mwazungu, sent to say “They would fight the matter out, and send 
us back to eat the fish of Nyasa,” and, further, “ that Mwasi would raid the country 
as he pleased, and that it was no business of ours to interfere.” We did not take 
further action for a little while, hoping to be able to resume negotiations, but as 
the enemy now began to fire on our fae we felt we were in a difficult position 
and must conquer decisively, or have our retreat cut off. 

We were now close to Kazungu Mountain, and large bodies of men were seen 
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occupying the shoulder of the hill near which the column was passing, but Lieutenant 
Alston detached a party of men, who extended in skirmishing order, scaling the hill 
and taking this large force in the rear. This was most fortunate, because we were 
now under a heavy fire as we reached the crest of rocks. But our Atonga were most 
eager, and dashed on the enemy, driving them from the position more easily since the 
rear attack had greatly disheartened them. Mwasi’s men then retreated in an orderly 
manner across the open plain, shouting to us in a derisive manner, and gradually 
forming a line right across our front. ‘The column was then halted, and, after a brief 
rest, Lieutenant Alston mounted the 7-pr. on an eminence and extended his line right 
and left, just out of range of the enemy’s guns, the object being to prevent the enemy 
retreating past us up the mountain, where it would have been difficult to dislodge them. 
Telling off a body of Sikhs and Makua and fifty Kota-Kota irregulars to 
accompany me, Lieutenant Alston ordered me to mareh across the front of the town, 
out of range of the enemy’s guns, and take up a position to the extreme right. This 
was done, the people of the town abusing us heartily as we passed, and the Atonga 
replying with their well-known exuberance of spirit. Meantime the main body took 
up its position, covered by the gun under the charge of Sergeant-Major Devoy. When 
the centre and left wing were in position, Lieutenant Alston ordered Sergeant-Major 
Devoy to shell the villages, which extended for miles at short distances. Immediately 
in our front was Chabisa’s stockade, and this was the key to the position, as Mwasi had 
no fortified village. | 
After a few well-placed shells had burst in the stockade, the bugle sounded the 
advance, and after fixing bayonets and firing several volleys, the Sikhs and Atonga, 
led by Lieutenant Alston, yelled as they disappeared over the stockade and were lost 
amongst the vast collection of houses. A rear party of Kota-Kota men were told off 
to burn everything behind them. There was no stopping the men in this advance. 
They poured in hundreds into the maze of villages, a though a sharp encounter took 
lace on the right with Chabisa’s men, which delayed us a little. Chabisa’s soldiers, 
owever, were more anxious to drive off their cattle than to contest the position. They 
failed, however, in doing so, leaving a number of their men dead on the field. On 
reaching Mwasi’s town, another check ensued, as the bravest amongst Mwasi’s men had 
remained compactly massed to attempt to stop our further advance. Lieutenant 
Alston rallied the Atonga, who were slightly disconcerted by the enemy's heavy fire, 
and poured a succession of well-directed volleys into Mwasi’s men. Then, letting the 
Atonga charge, he himself rushed through the trees followed by the Sikhs, and swept 
the enemy clean out of the town. All Mwasi’s forces, which must have amounted to 
a rabble of quite 20,000, now broke and fled in all directions, but chiefly westward. 
They were pursued by Sergeant-Major Ali Kiongwe and a few Atonga. 
This advance party again met with a determined resistance at the boma of 
Kipwalia. Ali sent back for reinforcements, but just as we were - roaching he 
tly charged the enemy, and took from them their Arab standar (a beautifully 
inscribed one), then, disappearing through the gates, set fire to the extensive village 
and captured an enormous quantity of European clothes, guns, cloth, &c. ‘“ Goree” 
sticks barricaded the approaches to Chabisa’s house, showing unmistakable signs of 
active slaving operations, and Saidi Mwazungu’s Yaos, fighting in their own town, 
showed how far they had succeeded in the plans I judged them to be carrying out in 
their attempt to secure a hold over Mwasi’s country. They gradually fell back, how- 
ever, before the attack of our forces, and were thoroughly routed. 
The next day Mwasi’s father came in, and, being an old man, was taken care of, 
whilst several chiefs brought in a peace offering and accepted our terms. 
Meantime Lieutenant Alston proceeded to clear the mail road as far west as the 
forest, destroying Mwasi’s Headmens’ strongholds, and obtaining the submission of the 
order chiefs. 
The casualties on our side were :— 


1 Atonga and 5 Kota-Kota men killed, 

3 Atonga and 2 Kota-Kota men wounded, 

3 men struck by lightning, and their guns smashed. 
1 man struck by an arrow. 


The enemy lost forty-two killed, as far as we could count the bodies in the 
stockades, but more must have been wounded, and many were probably killed in the 
pursuit by the Kota-Kota men. 
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We captured :— 


1 Arab standard. 

250 head of cattle. 

564 lbs. of ivory. 

682 prisoners, of whom 14 were Headmen, or Chiefs. 

94 guns. 

170 sheep and goats, together with 

A large quantity of calico and European goods, and gunpowder, most of which was 
earried off as loot by the Kota-Kota men. 


Owing to the sudden attack on the main position and the prompt advance of his 
forces Licutenant Alston completely paralysed the enemy, and gave them no chance 
to make a second stand, which, if they had done, would certainly have resulted to us 
in a great loss of life. 

After thoroughly settling up the affairs of the country we left a garrison and 
Ali Kiongwe to occupy the site of Mwasi’s town, and the rest of the troops were 
withdrawn to Kota-Kota, whilst the Kota-Kota men returned to their homes, 

Lieutenant Alston subsequently proceeded with his troops overland to join 
Captain Stewart’s expedition against Tambala. 

The results of this fighting with Mwasi Kazungu are that we seeure a direct 
highway into the British South Africa Company’s territories in the direction of the 
Luangwa and Luapula Rivers. This is a valuable trade route which for many years 
has enriched Kota-Kota. By holding Mwasi’s we cut the trade route to the Zambezi, 
mae render it impossible for slaves to be sent thither, and gunpowder to be imported 

ence. 

We separate the two powerful Angoni clans, one under sig ri to the south, and 
the other, the northern Angoni, formerly ruled by Mbera; the latter had been showing 
a tendency to move south which will now be checked. 

We have destroyed the growing clique of Yao slave-traders who were rapidly 
consolidating their position; and in the capture of Saida Mwazungu we shall be able 
to avenge at last the foul murder of Dr. Boyce and Mr. MeEwan under a flag of truce 
in 1891. 

Further, I might mention that of late Chabisa and Mwasi had prevented the 
industrious inhabitants of the country, who belonged to the Achewa branch of the 
Anyanja race, from going to work in the coffee plantations round Blantyre. This ban 
has now been removed, and I expect hundreds of labourers will soon start in that 
direction for they are very anxious to start work and amass calico. 

Mwasi’s country will be a most valuable market for European goods, as it produces 
quantities of cattle, and is rich in ivory. In fact, I might mention that whilst on the 
road the expedition ran into a herd of elephants, but so far as Tam aware the elephants 
got off scot free. 

Since returning to Kota-Kota, Mpeseni has sent to me asking for our flag, and we 
may rest assured that the downfall of Mwasi has had a salutary effect on more than 
one native autocrat who was persistently carrying on the slave trade and blocking the 
advance of Europeans into the interior. 

Mwasi’s fell on the 31st December, 1895, and we drank the Queen’s health and 
the New Year whilst the most boisterous rejoicings were being carried on by the Kota- 
Kota men, hugely delighted at the downfall of their old enemy. 

(Signed) A. J. SWANN. 





No. 85. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


(No. 31.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, March 26, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge receipt of your 
‘eee h No. 9 of the 24th January, giving a full account of the operations conducted 
by Mr. Swann and Lieutenant Alston against the Chief Mwasi Kazungu. On receipt 
of your telegraphic summary of these proceedings the telegram, which is inclosed 
herewith, was sent to you by direction of the Queen, conveying to you, to Lieutenant 
Alston, and to the officers and soldiers of the Protectorate engaged in the recent 
operations, Her Majesty’s congratulations on the success of your efforts. 

. 100 now to express to you the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s Government at the 
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result of the series of operations against the slave-raiders in the lake districts, which 

have reflected much credit on yourself, and on all the officers employed in them; and 

I am to state that the services of the military officers and Sikhs will be brought to the 

eo attention of the Secretary of State for War, and of the Secretary of State for 
ndia. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





Inclosure in No. 85. 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


(Telegrapbic.) Foreign Office, February 14, 1896, 8 a.m. 

BY direction of the Queen, I convey to you, to Lieutenant Alston, and to the 
officers and soldiers of the Protectorate engaged in the recent operations, Her a 
congratulations on the success which has attended the gallant efforts to break t 
power of the slave-raiding Chiefs in the various districts of Nyasaland. 





No. 86. 
British South Africa Company to Foreign Office. —(Recewed March 28.) 


¥ 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, March 23, 1896. 

[ AM desired by the Board of Directors of this Company to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 13th instant, with inclosure, relating to the delimitation 
of Barotseland. 

My Directors are glad to find that Major Goold-Adams, C.M.G., has been 
instructed to proceed north of the Zambezi with a view to ascertaining what territory 
is under the immediate rule of the King Lewanika, and what districts are directly or 
indirectly connected with his kingdom. 

I am desired to inform you, for the information of the Marquess of Salisbury, 
that this Company has nominated Mr. Hubert John Antony Hervey as Resident- 
Commissioner for this Company in Barotseland. 

Mr. Hervey is to report to my Board respecting the boundaries of Barotseland, 
particularly the western boundary, and I am desired to ask you to instruct Major 
Goold-Adams to request King Lewanika to give Mr. Hervey all assistance and 
information available. 

Mr. Hervey is now in South Africa and will probably be able to speedily proceed 
to Barotseland. He will see Major Goold-Adams, and probably mutual assistance 
can be given. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 





No. 87. 
Treasury to Foreign Office.—{Received March 28.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, March 27, 1896. 

THE Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury have had before them 
Sir Percy Anderson’s letter of the 18th instant, in which the Marquess of Salisbury 
recommends the increase of the salary of Mr. Sharpe, Her Majesty’s Consul in British 
Central Africa, from 600/. to 8001. per annum, in consideration of the increase of his duties 
as second in command in the British Central Africa Protectorate. 

Mr. Sharpe received as Vice-Consul a salary of 500/, per annum from 189] to 1894, 
when he was made Consul, and his salary was raised to 600/. per annum. 

His duties seem to be those of Deputy-Commissioner of the Protectorate rather 
than Consular, and my Lords observe that the salary proposed for him is considerably in 
excess of the second in command in Uganda. I am therefore to ask whether, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of State, the duties of Second Officer in British Central Africa 
are markedly more arduous and responsible than in Uganda. 

No doubt it is proposed to assign 1,000/. to the Deputy-Commissioner in British 
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East Africa; but in that case he will have only a much otherwise-occupied Council 
above him. 

Supposing Mr. Sharpe’s salary be raised, it seems to my Lords that it will be so 
in respect of services which are properly chargeable to the funds of the British Central 
Africa Protectorate. My Lords would ask, therefore, whether the Secretary of State is 
not of opinion that the time has come for transferring both his salary and that of the 
Commissioner and Consul-General himself to the Protectorate Estimates, a step which 
would in no way affect the security of those officers in regard to either salary or 
prospective pension. 


Tam, &c. 

(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 
ne EEEEEnnnanememnt 
No. 88. 

Foreign Office to Local Government Board. 


Sir, Foreign Office, April 2, 1896. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 14th December last, inclosing a Memorandum 
containing the observations of the Board on the proposed alterations in the Regulations 
respecting townships in the British Central Africa Protectorate, I am directed by the 
Marquess of Salisbury to transmit herewith copies of subsequent correspondence* with the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury and with Mr. A. Gray, who, as the 
Board is aware, drafted the existing Regulations, and ] am to inquire whether, in the 
opinion of the Board, the Regulations as now drawn can be issued, or whether any 
further and, if so, what amendments are required. 
I am, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON, 


EEE 
No. 89. 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received April 4.) 


(No. 12. Central Africa.) . 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, February 12, 1896. 

THE inclosed letter may be of interest to your Lordship in connection with the 
recent campaigns undertaken against the slave traders on the borders of British 
Central Africa. The writer of the letter is Pare Dupeyron, one of the leading French 
missionaries, who has been the pioneer of most of the admirably-conducted Mission 
Stations of the Jesuits on the Zambezi. : 

Father Dupeyron established a Mission Station on the borders of the British 
Protectorate, in Portuguese territory, close to Matipwiri’s country.  Matipwiri, 
incited by the Arabs and Swahilis at his Court, suddenly attacked the Mission and 
completely destroyed it, the Fathers only escaping with their lives, and many of 
their converts being killed. This attack took place at the end of 1894. In my 
Report on the campaign against Matipwiri it will be remembered that I mentioned 
having succeeded in recovering some of the property stolen from the Mission. 

We are all desirous that the French Mission should be re-established, this time, 
perhaps, within the British Protectorate. The Catholic Missions on the Nyasa— 
Tanganyika Plateau—have been doing a really good work, and I should like to see 
them established in various parts of the Protectorate. Although generally styled 
“French Missions,” they are composed of missionaries of all nationalities, but as 
Hess is the language most often used, they are apt to be considered specially French 

issions. 


T have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
FP Nf! OK TRE See 


* Nos. 19, 44, 50, and 75. 
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Inclosure in No. 89. 
Reverend Pére Dupeyron to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


M. le Commissaire, Saint-Joseph de Boroma, le 2 Septembre, 1895. 

VOTRE lettre et la Croix qui l’'accompagnait viennent de m’étre remises, vid 
T’été ; je ne saurais vous dire combien je vous suis obligé de cette extréme délicatesse 
de votre part. 

La Croix que vous nous renvoyez me rappelle bien de tristes souvenirs, mais 
elle me console néanmoins a la pensée que de meilleurs jours vont enfin se lever sur 
ces contrées si longtemps terrorisées par Matipwiri et Mitlamanja. Voila donc ces 
deux Roitelets réduits A tout jamais 4 l’impuissance et nos prisonniers de guerre! 
mes plus sincéres et mes plus cordiales félicitations pour un si beau succés. Vous 
étiez vraiment le seul, je crois, avec vos officiers d’élite et vos braves soldats capable 
d’en finir si brillamment et si radicalement avec ces deux Chefs Ajanas. 

Reviendrai-je dans la contrée ? Assurément ce seraient mes plus ardents désirs ; 
mais Mer. Eiveque de Mozambique et le Révérend Pére Moura ouvriront-ils de 
nouveau la Mission, je n’en sais rien encore; quoi qu’il en soit, vous pouvez étre str, 
M. le Commissaire, que je n’oublierai pas les nombreuses marques de bienveillance 
et de haut intérét que vous nous avez tant de fois manifestés, et ce sera toujours pour 
moi un extréme plaisir comme un devoir de reconnaissance aussi, de dire avec quelle 
largeur de vues et quelle parfaite courtoisie nous avons été toujours traités de la part 
de votre Gouvernement dans |’ Afrique Centrale. 

En faisant mes veeux les plus sincéres pour le développement et la prospérité 
croissante de ce Gouvernement de votre Excellence, si désireux du vrai bien de ces 
contrées et en vous priant d’agréer l’expression de ma reconnaissance et de mon 
respectueux hommage, je suis, M. le Commissaire, votre bien humble et tout dévoué 


en N.-S. 
(Signé) P. P. DUPEYRON, S.J. 
pe 
No. 90. 


Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Recewed April 4.) 


(No. 13. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, February 13, 1896. 

I THINK it well to supply your Lordship with the following information. 

It has been brought to my ears that a certain missionary named, I think, 
Thompson, who is an American, and who has recently walked across Africa from the 
west coast, travelling through the Congo Free State, has been stating to all and 
sundry that an “atrocity” was committed by the British in the hanging of Mlozi. 
He states that on his passing by the site of Mlozi’s town soon after the war was 
over he saw the body of Mlozi suspended feet upwards from a tree with the head 
cut off. 

I have every reason to believe that the account is purely imaginary, arising 
from the vivid fancy of a man who has travelled in full expectation of finding some- 
thing “atrocious,” since the person referred to seems to be on an “ atrocity ”’ hunt 
for the sake of writing sensational articles to the newspapers. At the same time, if 
there is aN truth in it, it is a matter which is absolutely not the fault of my officers 
or myself. 

Miozi, it will be remembered, was tricd and sentenced to death by a Native 
Court held by the native Chiefs of the district in which his crimes had been com- 
mitted. All 1 had to do in the matter was to approve or disapprove of the death 
sentence, and after approving of it, to see it carried out decently, which I can most 
emphatically state was done. Mlozi was hanged in a manner entirely consistent 
with civilized notions, and his death was instantaneous. He was left hanging for 
some hours in order that all the natives of the vicinity might satisfy themselves that 
the execution had taken place. During this time I had returned to Karonga, and 
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from there sent orders to the two officers left in charge at the fort that Mlozi’s body 
was to be cut down and decently interred, which I have every reason to believe was 
done. 

It is possible, of course, that subsequent to the departure of our forces the 
natives may have disinterred the body and have committed some outrage upon it, 
but of this I know nothing, nor could [ be held responsible for any actions on their 
part, however regrettable they might be. 

I have, however, written to Mr. Taylor, the Collector of the district, to inquire 
into this matter, and have asked him to see, if there is any foundation for the state- 
ments of Mr. Thompson, that the persons concerned are punished, and that the body 


is again buried. 
I have, &. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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No. 91. 


Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received April 4.) 


(No. 14. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, February 18, 1896. 

THE African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company’s line having again broken 
down, and there being no mail leaving at present for Mozambique, I cannot reply by 
telegraph to your Lordship’s telegram No. 2, which has just reached me. 

This telegram makes an inquiry about Lieutenant G. de Herries Smith’s health, 
and asks me whether I have been able to arrange for this officer to take leave of 
absence and go to England. In reply, I have the honour to state that I dispatched 
Lieutenant Smith to England as soon as it was safe, in the opinion of the doctor, 
for him to undertake such a journey, and he should be home before this despatch 
reaches your Lordship. 

Perhaps it may be germane to this question to state that I have also granted 
leave of absence, for reasons of health, to Captain the Hon. W. E. Cavendish, who 
has just left this country. Captain Cavendish maintained good health until quite 
recently, but on his way back from Zarafi’s to Zomba he seems to have got a touch 
of the sun, for he was ill for a short time at Mpimbi, and was subsequently very ill 
at Blantyre. When last taken ill he was already on his way home, as I had decided 
it was better that he should leave the country on the termination of his first year of 
service as he is very easily affected by the sun. When I last heard of him he had 
quite recovered from his somewhat severe attack, and was on his way to Australia, 
where he proposes to spend a few months before returning to England. 

Captain Cavendish’s pay will cease from the date of his leaving Chinde. By 
the original terms of his engagements with me he was entitled to leave at the end 
of one year if the climate was found not to suit him. Captain Cavendish has done 
very good service* out here, and | trast he may be none the worse for his 
experiences in Central Africa. 

The recent campaigns, part of them undertaken during an exceptionally heavy 
rainy season, have been of so trying a nature that, with the exception of Lieutenant 
Alston, not a single officer in the armed forces has escaped a more or less severe 
bout of sickness, feat Iam glad to say that all have now fully recovered, and, with 
the exception of Captain Cavendish, it has not been found necessary to invalid any 
of them. The ill-health was almost entirely of a kind due to exposure to wet, 
fatigue, long marches, and bad food and water. With the exceptions of Major 
Edwards and myself (who were seized with black-water fever), and of Captain 
Cavendish (who practically had sunstroke), there was no case of any dangerous 
malady. 

Lieutenant G. de Herries Smith only volunteered for one year’s service in 
British Central Africa, and his term was almost up at the time of his departure, 
He has done excellent work out here, and I sincerely hope he may be able to recover 


® Markedly as Commandant at Zarafi's. 
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the use of his right arm, and that his progress in his career may not be affected 
injuriously by his absence in British Central Africa. 
J have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No. 92. 


Colonial Office to Foreign Office-—( Received April 6.) 

Sir, Downing Street, April 4, 1896. 

I AM directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to acquaint you that he has had 

under his consideration your letter of the 24th December last, inclosing the draft of an 

Order in Council, extending to certain territories north of the Zambezi the provisions of 
the Matabeleland Order in Council, 1894. 

On the first receipt of your letter, its consideration was naturally postponed owing 
to the events which occurred a few days later; but Her Majesty’s Government having 
now arrived at certain provisional conclusions as to the future position of the British 
South Africa Company south of the Zambezi, Mr. Chamberlain is in a position to reply 
to your letter, although, for a reason which will presently appear, he would deprecate 
the immediate issue of any Order in Council such as that of which a draft was inclosed. 

The inclosed copies of correspondence between this Department, the High Com- 
missioner, the British South Africa Company, and Sir Richard Martin, will show in 
detail what are the views of Her Majesty’s Government. 

The main point of the policy adopted is, that the British South Africa Company is 
to be «deprived of all control over the police forces raised and maintained within its 
territories; but is to be required to pay to Her Majesty’s Government the estimated 
cost of their maintenance. It is presumed that Lord Salisbury will adopt this principle - 
in regard to any police force to be maintained north of the Zambezi. 

Colonel Sir Richard Martin, K.C.M.G., has been selected as Commandant-General 
of all the police forces south of the Zambezi, which include not only the forces in the 
territories under the Company’s direct administration, but those maintained in territories 
which are either permanently reserved for direct Imperial administration (such as the 
countries of Khama, Sebele, and Bathoen), or which it is not thought expedient under 
present circumstances to hand over to the Company, such as the “ balance of the 
Protectorate’’ north and west of the reserved territories of the three Chiefs above 
named, 

It will be for Lord Salisbury to decide whether Sir Richard Martin should be asked 
to take over the superior charge of any police forees to be maintained north of 
the Zambezi, or whether his Lordship will select a separate command for them. 
Even as regards the country south of the Zambezi, the area is so large and the means of 
communication so imperfect, that the control which Sir Richard Martin will be able to 
exercise over outlying sections and detachments will be only of a most general character ; 
and as means of direct communication between the two sides of the Zambezi can hardly 
be said to exist at present, the advantages of giving Sir Richard Martin even a nominal 
command north of the Zambezi would appear illusory. Possibly the best plan would be 
to appoint a Commandant .in direct communication with the Foreign Office, or some 
officer of the Foreign Office, it being understood that Sir Richard Martin will, if possible, 
be available occasionally to visit the north Zambezi country, inspect the force there, and 
advise the Foreign Office on police questions. 

It will be seen, from the correspondence inclosed, that the country called above 
“the balance of the Protectorate ’’ was, at the time of Dr. Jameson’s raid, in much the 
same position as the territories north of the Zambezi, other than Nyasaland, under 
British protection, that is to say, the transfer to the British South Africa Company of 
the direct administration had been promised, but not carried out. Now, when and if 
carried out, the transfer will not include any power over the police. But as regards the 
“balance of the Protectorate,” Sir Hercules Robinson urges strongly, chiefly on grounds 
connected with South African politics, that no transfer should take place at present. 
Mr. Chamberlain has adopted this view, not only for the reasons given by Sir Hereules 
Robinson, but for reasons connected with opinion at home. 

As regards the country north of the Zambezi, although the reasons directly con- 
nected with South African politics do not seem to have so much direct application, he 
would invite Lord Salisbury to consider whether the more general reasons which he has 
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No. 91*. 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received April 4.) 


No. 15. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, February 18, 1896. 

FROM private communications which 1 have received, I learn that my estimates of 
the revenue and expenditure of this Protectorate for the coming financial year are 
practically approved by the Foreign Office. I have reason to believe that these estimates 
will be found pretty accurate forecasts of our needs in the way of expenditure and of the 
revenue that we are likely tu obtain, though perhaps on the latter point we may have a 
pleasant surprise of an increase over the estimated sum if our revenue remains what it is 
during the current year. 

I am obliged, however, to suggest some slight changes in the expenditure under 
schedule 1—no change in the total amount, but a redistribution under some heads, 
Naturally I am very loath to make any such change after the Estimates have been sub- 
mitted to the Foreign Office; but the remarkable changes which have taken place in the 
Protectorate since the autumn campaigns have obliged me to do so. 

Few districts have recently increased in importance to the same extent as Mlanje. 
It will be noticed on a perusal of the “ British Central Africa Gazette ” that the bulk of 
the land salgs which are taking place in the Protectorate are in the Mlanje district. This 
chiefly results from the pacification of the country consequent on the conquest of the 
Yao Chiefs, Matipwiri and Mtiramanja. In consequence of this opening up of Mlanje I 
shall be obliged to reinstitute the post of Assistant-Collector at Fort Lister, inasmuch as 
the Collector for the district will now have to reside almost permanently at or in the 
vicinity of Fort Anderson, where we are proposing to lay out a township. The bulk of 
the European settlers are now found in the vicinity of the last-named place, and the chief 
amount of business is done there. Fort Lister, at the same time, is also increasing in 
importance, and the work at that place cannot be efficiently carried on any longer by a mere 
Postmaster. Moreover, the Indian Postmaster, who at present holds that post, is 
returning to India on the expiration of his engagement, the Ist April next. Some 
attention will have to be given also to the newly-occupied country of Matipwiri. In 
consequence of this I have now the honour to ask your Lordship’s sanction to the 
following changes :— 

1. That the posts of Postmaster at Fort Lister and Postmistress at Pangomani shall 
be discontinued from the Ist April next. 

2. That in lieu thereof an Assistant-Collector and Postmaster shall be appointed for 
the Fort Lister station at a salary of 1501. a-year, and an Assistant-Collector and Post- 
master at Pangomani at 150/. a-year. This latter Assistant-Collector and Postmaster will 
probably continue to reside at Pangomani (which is practically the same as Fort 
Anderson), but will from time to time visit Matipwiri’s country, and if necessary reside 
there for long periods or altogether. He can, however, continue to be described as 
Assistant-Collector and Postmaster at Pangomani. I have already mentioned that the 
Postmaster at Fort Lister is returning to India. The Postmistress at Pangomani, 
Mrs. Jane Sazuze, originally a schoolmistress in the seryice of the Blantyre Mission, has 
shown herself to be a not altogether desirable person for employment, and I shall have to 
discharge her for carelessness in postal matters, 

I propose to let the post of Assistant-Collector at Kakoma, in the West Sniré 
district, fall into abeyance for the present, merely placing a capable black man there as 
caretaker. I propose to do the same thing with Mpimb: on the Upper Shiré, which has 
proved a very unhealthy post. Although fortunately there has been no loss of life in the 
administration from sickness, still the Assistant-Collector at Mpimbi has repeatedly suffered 
from dangerous attacks of fever, and [ have at last decided, the importance of the place 
having considerably diminished of late from various causes, that the needs of the 
Administration can be sufficiently served by the appointment of a negro caretaker. 
Both the caretakers at Kakoma and at Mpimbi will receive a salary of 301. per annum, 

In the South Nyasa district we shall have to create a post of Assistant-Collector at 
Zarafi’s. I have in fact already transferred to that place Mr. George Hoare, who is 
nominally Assistant-Collector at Mpimbi, whose health compelled his removal to a 
healthier site. I propose to continue Mr. Hoare, if your Lordship sanctions the change, 
as Assistant-Collector at Zarafi’s at a salary of 176/. a-year. On the other hand, I 
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referred to above are not equally a bar to immediate action. If Lord Salisbury should 
concur in this view, it would follow that any officers performing civil or magisterial 
functions north of the Zambezi should receive their authority to do so by some instru- 
ment under the African Order in Council, as Major Forbes does at present. How 
communication should be maintained between these officers and the police officers on 
the one hand, and the Foreign Office on the other, would seem to be a matter to be 
worked out in detail by the Foreign Office; but Mr. Chamberlain will be happy to offer 
suggestions on any point which may be referred to him. 

As regards the form of the Order inclosed in your letter under acknowledgment, I 
am to observe that the definition of boundaries in Article 2 seems defective, in not 
giving any limitation of the northern part where the British sphere adjoins the southern 
portion of the Congo Free State. 

In the same Article, it seems to Mr. Chamberlain that the words “north of the 
Zambezi’’ should be introduced after the words “ South Africa,” and before the words 
“hounded by.” 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) EDWARD FAIRFIELD. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 92. 


Colonial Office to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, Downing Street, February 7, 1896. 

I AM directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to acquaint you that he has had 
under his consideration the question of the future of the British South Africa Company, 
and although he does not propose to commit himself to a final decision at present, he 
thinks it well to acquaint you that he has come provisionally to the following conclusions 
on certain points :— 

He considers that, in the interests of South Africa, and having regard to what is due 
to other Powers, it would be impossible to intrust to the Company in the future the right 
of raising, drilling, and arming any force of a military character. And it seems to him to 
follow that if the police duties of the Company are taken under the control of the 
Imperial Government, the Company should be. required to pay the cost of such work, 
which, however, he believes need be but moderate in amount. As regards the admini- 
stration of justice and the appointment of magisterial and judicial officers, Mr. Chamber- 
lain does not, as at present advised, desire to depart from the arrangements made by his 
predecessor in the Matabeleland Agreement and Order in Council of 1894; but as 
regards Magistrates, he will feel bound in all ordinary cases to refuse his approval to the 
appointment of any one not having magisterial and colonial experience. 

As regards that portion of the Bechuanaland Protectorate which, not being reserved 
to ‘‘ the three Chiefs,” he undertook in November to hand over to the direct admini- 
stration of the Company, he considers that the police officer on the spot should be 
regarded as the “ Border Authority,” instead of the Company as proposed in November. 

You are probably aware that after a more detailed survey of the ground it is not 
now considered practicable that the railway should follow the line contemplated in 
November, running north-eastward as far as the Elebe Fort, but that strong reasons exist 
for running to the westward of Palapye. This will make it necessary to enter into fresh 
negotiations with Khama for the land required, and the Company will probably have to 
offer to give him back all land which he ceded verbally to the Crown along the Transvaal 
Border with a view to its being handed over to the Company. 

As regards magisterial jurisdiction in what was called “the Railway Strip,” 
Mr. Chamberlain doubts if it will be necessary or even desirable to appoint a separate 
Magistrate, and he thinks that magisterial work could most conveniently be dealt with 
by the magisterial officers already appointed for the reserved territories of the three 
native Chiefs. 

Mr. Chamberlain has been much impressed during the recent crisis with the disad- 
vantage which the High Commissioner Jaboured under owing to his not having any 
agents of his own in the Company’s territories on whom he could rely for independent 
information as to what was going on, and he therefore proposes to lay it down that the 
High Commissioner and the Officer Commanding and other officers of police may 
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correspond with one another on ordinary civil and political matters, so that Her Majesty's 
Government may be kept adequately informed of the state of the country, and may be 
thus enabled to fulfil their duties towards the States and Colonies of South Africa and 
foreign Governments. 
T have, &c. 
(Signed) EDWARD FAIRFIELD. 





Inclosure 2 in No. 92. 
British South Africa Company to Colonial Office. 


Sir, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, February 8, 1896. 

I AM desired to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date, and to 
inform you that the Board of Directors accept the conclusions at which Mr. Secretary 
Chamberlain has arrived. 

My Directors have seen an announcement in to-day’s “ Times ” that the Proclama- 
tion of the High Commissioner, placing the territories of Montsioa and Ikanning under 
the direct administration of this Company, has been repealed. They desire me to say 
they hope that they are correct in assuming that the instructions for this repeal were 
given before the interview Mr. Rhodes has recently had with Mr. Chamberlain, and that, 
as a result of the arrangements then made, the administration of these territories will be 
restored to the Company concurrently with the completion of the instruments requisite 
to carry out the terms adjusted. 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 


EE 


Inclosure 3 in No. 92. 


Mr. Chamberlain to Governor Sir H. Robinson. 


(‘Telegraphic.) Downing Street, February 17, 1896, 6°35 P.M. 

S$ regards the future of the British South Africa Company, until trials and other 
inquiries are over, I cannot commit myself to a final decision, but I have come provi- 
sionally to certain conclusions on the following points. 

The whole of the disciplined and armed police forces maintained in Bechuanaland, 
Matabeleland, and Mashonaland will be under the command of an officer appointed by 
the Crown and responsible immediately to the High Commissioner. The officers under 
the Commandant will be appointed by the High Commissioner or by the Secretary of 
State as may be arranged with regard to particular vacancies. 

The Company will be required to pay a sum equivalent to the cost of the total forces 
so maintained, less the proportion of cost for the mounted native police serving in the 
territories reserved for the three Chiefs and twenty white policemen serving under the 
Resident Commissioner for those territories. The Company may maintain native 
constables not under military discipline for the collection of hut-tax, process-serving, and 
similar purposes. I am not sure who should control any purely civil police force of 
whites whom it may be necessary to raise for maintaining peace in towns like Salisbury 
and Buluwayo. 

I do not think it is necessary or desirable to appoint a separate British Resident. Ifa 
weak man, he would be a cypher. If a strong man, having little ng dens occupation, he 
would be apt to disagree needlessly with the representatives of the British South Africa 
Company. The Commandant of Police will be virtually the British Resident for the 
territories under the direct administration of the Company. He will act as your local 
informant and adviser, and will be entitled to call your attention to anything seeming to 
require action on your part. He will make to you reports on general affairs as occasion 
may require, and you will be entitled to call on him for information respecting such 
affairs. All other police officers under him will be, in their several spheres of action and 
according to the rules of official subordination, required to undertake similar duties. 

Owing to the great size of the country, it may be convenient that you should corre- 
spond direct with officers other than the Commandant. It will be the duty of the officers 
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to co-operate with the Company, and afford police aid to the proper officers of the Com- 
pany in all lawful undertakings when so required by those officers, but the police officers 
will have a discretion to withhold such aid when they see good cause for so doing, at the 
same time reporting action for approval. 

As regards the administration of justice and the appointment of Magistrates, &c., I 
see no reason to depart from the arrangements arrived at in 1894, but under ordinary 
circumstances | should feel bound to refuse my approval of the appointment of any one 
not having gine and colonial experience. 

As regards the territories proposed last November to be handed over to the 
Company, | have decided that, subject to withholding all police control, and subject 
to the settlement of boundary lines, the arrangement may be earried out in full as 
regards the country to the north of Khama, west of all three Chiefs, and south of 
Bathoen. 

As regards what is called the Railway Strip, | think that it should be dealt with by 
the British South Africa Company for purposes of development, but I have informed 
them that police officer will be border authority, and that magisterial jurisdiction will be 
in the hands of Magistrates, &c., appointed for reserved territories of the three Chiefs. 
In these circumstances question remains whether Company’s laws should be extended, 
and whether Company’s Administrator should have any authority except as regards 
development and land belonging to Company? I should be glad to report by post on 
these points. Recollect that [kanning repudiated arrangement made with Colonel Rhodes, 
and Lenchwe is probably still hostile to the Company. 


Inclosure 4 in No. 92. 


Mr. Chamberlain to Governor Sir H. Robinson. 


Confidential.) 
elegraphic.) Downing Street, February 17, 1896, 7°10 Pp... 
REFERRING to my telegram of the 17th February, I am inclined to appoint 


Sir Richard Martin Chief of Police Force for Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, &c. Could 
you confidentially ascertain whether President of the South Africa Republic would have 
confidence in his judgment and impartiality ? i 

I gather that you contemplate sixty black mounted police and sixty white mounted 
police for Bechuanaland. What forces do you think necessary to maintain in Company’s 
territories south of River Zambezi? And what force has Company now got under arms 
there? I presume that you would continue the employment of their police officers now 
there, except for special reasons affecting individuals ? 

As regards Magistrates, will Rhodes be able to borrow from Cape, or obtain other- 
wise men of colonial and magisterial experience? If not, I may be able to help by 
seconding Crown Colony men. 

Do you require any police officers sent out from England? I should like to 
re-employ some who are deserving, and who are not implicated in recent events. 

As railway is to pass west of Palapye, British South Africa Company will have to 
negotiate with Khama for sufficient land for that purpose. Khama will doubtless ask 
to lite back some or the whole of the land in the eastward part of the country which he 
ceded in November. Do your best to facilitate negotiations. 

You are aware that Rhodes is on the way to Mashonaland vid Beira. He has 
assured me that he will devote himself exclusively to the commercial development of the 
country. 





Inclosure 5 in No. 92. 
_ Governor Sir H. Robinson to Mr. Chamberlain. 


(Telegraphic.) (Received February 19, 1896, 6°10 p.m.) 
YOUR telegram of 17th February. 
_ 1 am not sure whether I rightly understand the conclusions at which you have 
arrived on certain points. 
Since Montsioa’s and Ikanning’s territories have been brought back into the 
phe Protectorate, the whole Bechuanaland Protectorate is now under the 
2 H 
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High Commissioner, and is subject to Bechuanaland Protectorate laws. Is it intended 
that the country to the north, west, and south of the three native reserves is to be 
withdrawn from Bechuanaland Protectorate and placed under the administration of 
British South Africa Company, and be subject to the laws of British South Africa 
Company, the control over the police alone being withheld, as in Matabeleland and 
Mashenaland ? To effect this a High Commissioner’s Proclamation would be necessary, 
and such a Proclamation issued now before British South Africa Company has been 
cleared of complicity in the recent raid would, I fear, be condemned generally 
throughout South Africa. 

As regards the Railway Strip, I understand that the territories of Montsioa, 
Ikanning, and Lenchwe will remain in the Protectorate, British South Africa Company 
having no rights in them except to the land over which the railway is to run and to the 
farm Pitsani Pothlugo ceded by Montsioa. 

As to Bathoen’s and Sebele’s territories, British South Africa Company will own 
as private proprietors the land ceded by those Chiefs from 2 miles west of the railway 
to the Transvaal Republic border. They will also own such portion of the strip 
ceded by Khama as may not be surrendered in exchange for the land required by the 
railway passing west of Palapye. ‘These three ceded portions of the Railway Strip 
are isolated, Bathoen’s being separated from Sebele’s by Ikanning’s country, and 
Sebele’s from Khama’s by Lenchwe’s country. It seems indispensable, therefore, that 
these ceded lands should continue under supervision of Bechuanaland Protectorate 
officials, and be subject to the Bechuanaland Protectorate laws, the administration of the 
British South Africa Company having no authority over them except as regards their 
development. 

Do I rightly interpret your wishes ? 





Inclosure 6 in No. 92, 
Governor Sir H. Robinson to Mr. Chamberluin. 


(Telegraphic. ) (Received February 21, 1896, 5°55 P.M.) 

REFERRING to your teiegram, Confidential, of the 17th February, President of 
the South African Republic has no objection to Martin. Other points in your telegram 
under consideration. 





Inclosure 7 in No. 92. 
Governor Sir H. Robinson to Mr. Chamberlain. 


(Telegraphic.) (Received February 24, 1896, 8:25 p.m.) 

YOUR telegram of the 17th February, and in continuation of my telegram of the 
2ist February, I propose for Bechuanaland Protectorate one white troop of mounted 
police, strength, 4 officers, 60 rank and file, and 12 orderlies, total 76; also one native 
troop, strength, 4 officers, and 60 rank and file; total 64. 

For Rhodesia, Acting Administrator recommends: first, mounted police strength, 
11 officers, 89 rank and file, and 50 native constables; total 150; secondly, 500 unmounted 
native constables, under native Commissioner, 250 in Matabeleland, 200 in Mashona- 
land, to be distributed in batches of 15 or 20 under each Commissioner for the purpose 
of collection of hut-tax, service of summonses, and repression of crime amongst natives ; 
thirdly, unmounted municipal police under municipal authorities of various townships ; 
strength, 3 officers, 40 white rank and file, and 17 native constables; total 60. These 
[?] two unmounted forces would, we presume, not be under Colonel Martin. There 
remain the Rhodesian Horse, a Volunteer force of about 800 men, with a paid permanent 
staff; if these were abolished, or if they resigned, as will probably be the case if they 
were placed under the command of Imperial officers. Acting Administrator thinks the 
mounted police would have to be considerably increased. 

The force which Martin will control if the Rhodesian Horse is left on its present 
footing, will only be as follows :—In Bechuanaland Protectorate, 140 officers and men ; 
in Rhodesia, 150 officers and men; total 290, of whom 110 will be natives. Owing to 
the enormous size of the two territories, it will be impossible for him to exercise any 
close supervision over the various detachments, and I presume his functions will be those 
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of a Commandant-General. If such is the case, I think arrangements might be made 
for him to exercise a general control also over Rhodesian Horse, while leaving that force 
its present officers and organization. British South Africa Company has at present in 
Rhodesia, besides the Rhodesian Horse, the following forces :—Mounted police, 63 officers 
and men; unmounted native constables under Commissioner, 500; unmounted municipal 
police, 47 officers and men. The total strength in Bechuanaland Protectorate is at 
present 4 officers and 25 rank and file. 

I should propose to continue employment of all police officers now serving in both 
territories who were not implicated in Jameson’s a There will be no difficulty in 
obtaining Magistrates of colonial magisterial experience in this country as vacancies 
arise. A few police officers will be required, probably about ten; therefore suggest you 
inform me of names of those you wish to re-employ. There are some Imperial officers 
serving in Natal who are desirous of being so employed, and who are highly recom- 
mended to me. 

British South Africa Company have been told to send some one to negotiate with 
Khama as to exchange of territory in the strip for that required for railway on the west 
of Palapye, and Ashburnham will be directed to accompany the person sent and render 
every assistance. 


Inclosure 8 in No. 92. 
Mr. Chamberlain to Governor Sir H. Robinson. 


(Telegraphic.) Downing Street, March 12, 1896, 4°35 P.M. 

SIR RICHARD MARTIN, appointed as Commandant-General of all Police Force 
in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland, also Deputy Commissioner under High 
Commissioner, will start on the 4th April, and he will be solely responsible to Her 
Majesty’s Government through High Commissioner. 


Inclosure 9 in No. 92. 
Colonial Office to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, Downing Street, March 14, 1896. 

I AM directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to acquaint you that he has had 
under his consideration your letter of the 8th February, accepting on behalf of your 
Directors the provisional conclusions at which Mr. Chamberlain had arrived in regard 
to the future administration of the Chartered Company’s territories. 

As your Directors are aware, from verbal communications and the press announce- 
ments, Mr. Chamberlain has selected Colonel Sir R. E. Martin, K.C.M.G., to be 
Commandant-General of the Police Force in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, Mashona- 
land, &c. Mr. Chamberlain has informed him that his salary will be 2,000/. a-year, of 
which, in Mr. Chamberlain’s opinion, a certain proportion should be paid from Protec- 
torate Funds, the rest being paid by the British South Africa Company. On this 
subject he is in communication with the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury. 

Sir Richard Martin will hold from Sir Hercules Robinson a Commission as Deputy 
Commissioner, and Mr. Chamberiain considers that in the Company’s territories he should 
have precedence next after the Company’s Administrator. Your Directors have agreed 
that he is to have a seat in the Administrative Council of Matabeleland, but this will not 
earry with it a vote, the object being that he should be kept fully informed of what the 
Administration is doing. 

It was ascertained before Sir Richard Martin’s appointment that he held no shares 
in the Chartered Company, or in any company or syndicate, connected with it or 
working under it, and it is a condition of his appointment, to which, of course, he fully 
assents, that he will not acquire any such interests. A similer condition will be laid 
down in the case of all officers newly appointed to serve under Sir Richard Martin, and, 
as regards those officers who are already serving, and who may be holders of such 
interests, Mr. Chamberlain hopes that an effort may be made to arrange that they 
should rid themselves of them at an early date, thus establishing in the Company’s 
territories what is the general principle of policy in the Crown Colonies and Protecto- 
rates, that an officer should have no personal bias or interest, direct or indirect, as regards 
inatters with which he may be called on to deal officially. 
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Mr. Chamberlain gathers from a perusal of the Company's Reports that each troop 
of police has its “syndicate,” Although it may not be so important that the non- 
commissioned officers and troopers should be disinterested, Mr. Chamberlain cannot but 
feel that it is unfortunate that such speculative undertakings among poor men should 
be seemingly countenanced by their superiors, and he hopes that these syndicates will 
in future disappear from the reports, and that speculation may so far as is possible be 
discouraged among the men. 

Mr. Chamberlain has decided that Sir R. Martin’s general authority must extend over 
all the armed forces of the Company, including not only the volunteers and the white 
police force of the Company, but the municipal police, and over the unmounted native 
police ; but this will not prevent the former from being under the immediate authority 
of a Civil Police Commissioner, or the latter from being attached to the officers of the 
Native Commissioners, and for ordinary purposes under their immediate orders. 

Mr. Chamberlain trusts that the volunteer force will continue to exist, and he hopes 
that Lord Grey and Mr. Rhodes will use their influence to secure this end. 

Sir R. Martin has suggested that his position and designation in regard to the 
volunteer force should be that of Inspector-General, a suggestion in which Mr. Cham- 
berlain coneurs. As Sir R. Martin starts for South Africa on the 4th April, it will 
probably be convenient that the discussion of further questions as to the organization, 
numbers, &c., of the police should be Jeft for discussion on the spot after his arrival. ~ 

As regards the question of payment by the Company of the police expenses of the 
Company’s territories, Mr. Chamberlain will cause a further communication to be 
addressed to you later on, but he is inclined to think that it would be most convenient 
that the whole expenses should pass through the Government accounts, the Com any 
paying in to Government funds the amount of its estimated share. In no case wi any 
claim be made in respect of the policing of the Reserved Territories of the three Chiefs, 
Khama, Sebele, and Bathoen, and Mr. Chamberlain does not feel certain whether any 
and, if so, what claim should be made on the Company in respect of the policing of the 
“Balance of the Protectorate” unless and until its administration is formally handed 
over to the Company. 

As regards the administration of the Railway Strip, lam to observe that Sir Hercules 
Robinson appears to entertain strong objections, in which Mr. Chamberlain concurs, to 
any transfer except for purposes of development. It is already settled that the Chief 
Police Officer is to be the border authority, and that the Magistrates are to be the 
Government Magistrates in the Native Reserves. The main question, therefore, is 
whether the Company’s laws in general or the Protectorate laws are to apply ; and it is 
obvious that there is grave danger of mistakes and mischief in applying to a very narrow 
and irregular strip of ground a set of laws different from those which prevail in the larger 
adjoining areas, especially when both areas are administered by the same Magistrates. 
If the Company wishes any particular arrangements as to land tenure or registration, or 
the government of townships or mining rights—based on its own laws—to be applied 
within the strip, it would always be open to him to suggest to the High Commissioner that 
such laws should be passed in the form of Protectorate Proclamations. 

The Company is probably aware that Ikanning now denies that he ever made a 
cession of jurisdiction to the Company, so that he would not now be likely to listen 
favourably te a renewal of proposals for the transfer of his country to the Company. 
Lenchwe’s attitude is also unfavourable to negotiations with him, and as regards Montsioa 
it may be observed that looking to his unstable character, it is probable that if now 
approached, he would adopt the attitude of his two neighbours. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) R. H. MEADE. 





Inclosure 10 in No. 92. 
Mr. Chamberlain to Governor Sir H. Robinson. 


ee tatnct Downing Street, March 14, 1896, 4°35 Pa. 

REFERRING to my telegram of the 12th March, I have arranged with British 
South Africa Company that Martin is to have 2,000. per annum net effective pay, of 
which I will ask Home Treasury to allow 5001. to be borne as final charge on Bechuana- 
Jand Protectorate funds. Martin will have seat on Matabeleland Council, but no vote, 
and will have precedence next after Company’s Administrator. I wish you as High | 
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Commissioner to issue to him a commission as Deputy-Commissioner in order to mark 
the fact that he has political duties. My opinion is that he must have superior authority 
over all the armed forces of the Company, including, of course, volunteers, as well as 
civil and municipal police, and unmounted native police; but these two last may be 
directly under Civil Police Commissioner and native Commissioners respectively. 

I hope that resignation of volunteers will not take place. Lord Grey, and also 
Rhodes, I hope, will use their influence against this. If they continue, Martin suggests 
that he should be styled Inspector-General of the Volunteers. 

All further questions of organization, numbers, and appointments had better be 
reserved for discussion in South Africa after Martin arrives. I am rather against 
appointing Imperial officers now in Natal, having regard to large number of competent 
officers having claims on Colonial Office. 

Referring to your telegram of the 19th February, | am fully alive to objections to 
handing over remainder of Bechuanaland Protectorate in north, west, and south to 
British South Africa Company at present, and to establish Company’s laws in Railway 
Strip at any time, and [ am explaining to Company. 





Inclosure 11 in No. 92. 
Mr. Chamberlain to Governor Sir H. Robinson. 


ir, Downing Street, March 14, 1896, 

I TRANSMIT to you, for your consideration, a Memorandum by Sir Richard Martin 
on his future duties and position, dated the 3rd March, and also an extract from a further 
Memorandum by that officer as to his desire that Mr. Longe, who served with him in 
Swaziland, should serve under him in his new office. 

This seems desirable, and I pee that you will arrange for it, if it is possible, and 
if Mr. Longe is willing to accept; but I apprehend that the post is not pensionable, as 
I presume Mr. Longe’s present office is. 


lam, &e. 
(Signed) J. CHAMBERLAIN. 





Inclosure 12 in No. 92, 
Memorandum by Sir R. Martin. 


AT present I am unable to form an opinion as to the number of police required in 
the Chartered Company’s territories as well as those on the spot, I would suggest, 
however, that the officer appointed by Her Majesty’s Government as Commandant 
should take over the Company’s police as they are, and that until he is able to see for 
himself what number is required, none should be fixed. I note that the Acting 
Administrator proposes that there should be a force of 500 native police under native 
Commissioners and not under the Commandant. No doubt Magistrates and Municipal 
authorities require a certain number of men under their control, but this number appears 
to be very large, and the duties for which they are required (vide Sir H. Robinson’s 
telegram, 24th February, 1896) are ordinary police duties, and could be, to a great 
extent, performed by police under the Commandant. There might be some danger in 
allowing native Commissioners to have such a large force of men under them, for if 
these natives are armed with rifles and drilled, as they appear to be (vide Report on 
Native Police, 18, British South Africa Company’s Report, 1894-95), in case of 
difficulties in collection of hut-tax, or border disputes, a number of these police might 
be assembled and such steps taken without reference to the Commandant as might lead 
to disturbances. Magistrates could have a few police of their own, and, if possible, 
there should be a police station at each seat of magistracy, so that should they 
require assistance, application could be made to the officer in charge of the station for 
More men. 

It would, in my opinion, be a mistake to abolish the volunteers, as to do so would 
necessitate a larger police force. [ think regulations might be framed so that the 
Commandant acted as Inspector-General of all corps in the country, and should it be 
Neco a call volunteers out they should be under his command. 

2 1 
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The Commandant should reside at the seat of Government and have a seat on 
the Council without a vote. Border questions should be referred to the Commandant. 
It might be advisable to have an artillery officer in the country to take charge of guns 
and ammunition. Officers and men should not be allowed to hold Charter shares or 
join mining companies, and I would suggest that when they join they should make a 


declaration that they have no shares. 
(Signed) RICHARD E, R. MARTIN, 
London, March 5, 1896. 





Inclosure 15 in No. 92. 
Extract from Memorandum from Sir R. Martin. 


AS I shall have to communicate direct with his Excellency the High Commissioner, 
and there may be papers of a confidential nature that it may not be advisable to file in 
the police office, | propose that someone should be appointed who could act as my Private 
Secretary, and also assist me in the Head-quarter Office. This officer should have the — 
rank of inspector, and as I should wish him to live in my house [ should be glad if my 
nephew, Sub-Inspector H. D. Longe, Basutoland Mounted Police, could be appointed in 
time to proceed with me up country. 

Mr. Longe was my Private Secretary in Swaziland, also to Mr. Lagden, and has now 
been acting as a Civil Commissioner in Basutoland. 

Junior United Service Club, London, 

March 3, 1896. 





Inclosure 14 in No. 92. 
Mr. Chamberlain to Governor Sir H. Robinson. 
Sir, : Downing Street, March 16, 1896. 
WITH reference to your telegram of the 24th February, my telegrams of the 
12th and 14th March, and previous correspondence, respecting the future administration 
of the Bechuanaland Protectorate and the control of the police in the British South 
Africa Company’s territory, I transmit to you copy of correspondence which has passed 
between this Department and the British South Africa Company on the subject. 
I invite your special attention to these inclosures, as showing more clearly than was 
possible in telegraphic communications the arrangements which have been made. 
I have, &c. 





Inclosure 15 in No, 92. 
Governor Sir H. Robinson to Mr. Chamberlain. 


(Telegraphic. (Received March 16, 1896, 4°45 P.M.) 

RE ING to your telegrams of the 12th and 14th March, I should be glad 
to know exactly what Martin’s position as Commandant-General and Deputy Com- 
missioner will be in Bechuanaland Protectorate. What will be his relations to Newton, 
the Resident Commissioner? So far Resident Commissioner and Magistrates have 
had a general control over police, subject to approval of High Commissioner, who is 
always accessible by telegram. Will it now be necessary before the small bodies of 
White and Black police in Bechuanaland Protectorate can be made use of to obtain 
approval of Commandant-General, who may be 1,000 miles away and out of reach of 
the telegraph ? Will accounts of these two troops have to be centred in Commandant- 
General ? 

Again, will Martin have any authority in Bechuanaland Protectorate as Deputy 
Commissioner in addition to his authority as Commandant-General? It occurs to me 
that it would be a better arrangement if Martin were appointed Deputy Commissioner 
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for the territories south of Zambesi under the Administration of British South Africa 
Company. He would thus have authority as Deputy Commissioner in any portion of 
Bechuanaland Protectorate which might hereafter be handed over to British South Africa 
Company as soon as it is transferred, but not before. The transfer would abolish 
Newton’s appointment as Resident Commissioner in portion transferred. 


Inclosure 16 in No. 92. 
Mr. Chamberlain to Governor Sir H. Robinson. 


Niege 2S Downing Street, March 18, 1896, 5 P.M. 
RE ING to your telegram of the 16th March, police in Bechuanaland 
Protectorate might be under the command of one of Martin’s police officers receiving 
instructions from Newton, also reporting personally to Martin. You can arrange with 
him on arrival. Arrangements approved for limitation of Martin’s Commission. 





No. 93. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office —(Received April 6.) 


Sir, Downing Street, April 4, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies to transmit to you, for 
the information of the Marquess of Salisbury, with reference to the letter from your 
Department of the 16th ultimo, a copy of a telegram from Governor Sir H. Robinson 
on the subject of Major Goold-Adams’ Mission to Barotseland. 


Iam, &e. 
(Signed) R. H. MEADE. 





Tnclosure in No. 93. 
Governor Sir H. Robinson to Mr. Chamberlain. 


(Tel hic.) March 30, 1896. 
Your telegram of 4th March: Goold-Adams’ Barotseland Mission. 


Estimated expenditure 1,790/., besides value of waggons, horses, and equipment 
supplied from police stores, 400I. 
He is expected to leave to-day. 





No. 94. 
Foreign Office to Governor Sir H. Robinson. 


(Tel hic. Foreign Office, il 6, 1896, 6 P.M. 

FLEASE inform Major Goold-Adams that if Mr. cei South Africa 
Company’s Agent in Barotseland, arrives there during his stay, he, as representing 
Her Majesty, should endeavour to pe him in good relations with the King. It is 
andesirable that Mr. Hervey should accompany him on his inquiry. 





No. 95. 
Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 


. Foreign Office, April 11, 1896. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 23rd ultimo, which was addressed in 
error to the Colonial Office, and which related to Major Goold-Adams’ mission to 
Barotseland, I am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to state that Major 
Goold-Adams has been informed by telegraph that he should, as representing Her 
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Majesty's Government, avail himself of any opportunity which may occur of placing 
Mr. Hervey in good relations with the Barotse King. 

It is understood that Mr. Hervey will not accompany Major Goold-Adams on 
his journey to Barotseland. 


T am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
er 


No. 96. 
Foreign Office to Treasury. 


ir, : Foreign Office, April 15, 1896. 
WITH reference to my letter of the 2nd ultimo respecting Major Goold-Adams’ 
Mission to Barotseland, in which it was stated that an estimate of the total cost of that 
officer’s journey would be furnished to the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s 
Treasury, I am now directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you, to be laid 
before their Lordships, a copy of a telegram from the High Commissioner in South 
Africa* estimating the expenses of the Mission at 1,790/., besides the value of waggons, &c., 
supplied from the police stores and estimated at 400/. 
I am to request you to submit this estimate for their Lordships’ sanction. 


Lam, &c. 

(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
TEETER 
No. 97. 

Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Receiwed April 18.) 


(No. 19. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, February 18, 1896. 

IN reply to your Lordship’s despatch No. 143 of the 11th December, 1895, I have 
the honour to report that the following is the position of the slavery question in British 
Central Africa :— 

When I first undertook the Administration of this country in 1891, acting under a 
misapprehension, I informed the people that slavery was at an end, that the British Govern- 
ment no longer recognized its existence in any shape or form. I privately told the 
friendly Chiefs that I did not intend to actively interfere with domestic slavery, that is to 
say, I did not intend to use force to free the domestic slaves who were contented with 
their lot ; but that if a slave ran away the law would not recognize him as a slave, nor 
would he be given up. This attitude neither caused us then nor since any difficulty with 

.the bulk of the natives in this Protectorate who were opposed to slavery, domestic or 
otherwise, and who were entirely on our side, nor was it the cause of our many wars with 
the frontier tribes which were undertaken to prevent or to punish slave raids, and not to 
cause the status of slavery in the territories of these tribes (the-latter often outside the 
British Protectorate) to cease. Nevertheless, when I returned to England in 1894 it 
was pointed out to me privately at the Foreign Office that in adopting this rather 
uncompromising attitude towards slavery I was exceeding my instructions; that the 
country was a Protectorate and not a Colony, and that the Government had not specifically 
abolished the status of slavery. However, on my return I did not think it advisable to 
make any public renunciation of my former policy, though in one or two instances I have 
cautioned officials not to interfere with the subject of domestic slavery, and I have even 
caused certain women to be given back to their masters who were practically their 

husbands, on the latter convincing me that they were not in the wrong and that the 
women were not ill-treated. 'The women in question had been purchased by their 
owners from the Angoni on the west of the Protectorate some years ago. Practically, 
however, it may be said that slavery as a status has ceased to exist in the Protectorate 
for almost all the slaves now know that if they are dissatisfied with their masters and 
choose to run away, the said masters cannot use force to recover them and that they will 
not be given back. Moreover, the bulk of the people are entirely with us in this 
respect, and various circumstances of late have caused the utter overthrow of the Arabs, 
“Yaos, and other more or less intrusive Mahommedans, some of whom having remained 


* Inclosure in No. 93. 
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No. 96*. 


Foreign Office to Treasury. 


Sir, Foreign Office, April 16, 1896. 

WITH reference to your letter of the 20th January last, communicating the observa- 
tions made by the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury on the estimates of the British 
Central Africa Protectorate for the year ending the 31st March, 1897, I am directed by 
the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you, to be laid before their Lordships, a copy of 
a despatch from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General proposing certain 
alterations in the staff.* 

Sir H. Johnston states that his proposals will involve no change in the total charge 
on the resources of the Protectorate, but it appears from the accompanying copy of an 
extract from Schedule 1 of the Estimates, showing in Tabular form the result of the 
proposals, that a small saving of 25/, will be effected. 

1 am to request you to inquire whether their Lordships sanction the changes suggested 
by the Commissioner. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


Inclosure in No. 96*. 


Extract from Schedule 1 of the British Central Africa Estimates, 1896-97, showing 
changes proposed in Sir H. Johnston’s Despatch No. 15 of 13th February, 1896. 


Estimate as Change 


Station. Rank. Treasury, Sir H. 
December 10,| Johnston's 


—— eee | ee OO OO :.500lOOO Onn GG 








= £ 

Port Lister snr et Collector and Postmaster “ 150 
" : Postmistress, &c. i s% 55 $e 
Pangomani Assistant Collector and Postmaster ea 150 
Ditto ef ef ef 175 Ff 

Kekome Caretaker ng as ai 30 
Mpimbi { epee Collector and Postmaster 175 at 
Fort Maguire { oraaatantt and eee = ky 
Vice-Consul, &c. “ E 200 sy 

Deep Bay Collector, &e. ee oe 350 350 
Assistant Collector, Kc. ‘ os 200 
Zarifi’s ..| Assistant Collector .. ‘x a 175 

Net decrease we 
* No. 91*. 
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No. 97*. 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—( Received April 18.) 


(No. 21. Central Africa.) The Residency, Zomba, British Central Africa, 
My Lord, February 21, 1896. 

IT HAVE the honour to inclose, for your Lordship’s information, a copy of the 
revised Notice respecting customs duties which is shortly to be published in the 
“ British Central Africa Gazette.’ The alterations in the revised Notice are in 
accordance with the authorization contained in your Lordship’s despatch No. 148 of 
the 20th December, 1895, in which sanction is given to the importation of a number 
of articles free of duty. 

I have, &ce. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Inclosure in No. 97*. 


Novice. 


The following Scale of Customs Duties will come into force in British Oentral Africa 
on the 1st April, 1896. 


Schedule of Customs Duties leviable in British Central Africa. 


(a.)—Import Duties. 


1. A duty of 5 per cent. ad valorem on all goods, except guns, gunpowder, and 
ammunition (which are subject to a duty of 10 per cent.), and machinery, agricultural 
implements, and materials for making railways, tramways, or roads, materials to be used as 
coffee manures (defined below), vehicles (as defined below), and live stock (as defined 
below), which are allowed to be imported free of duty. 

The substances defined as coffee manures, which are allowed to be imported free 
of duty, are the following :— 

Sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of potash, nitrate of soda, nitrate of potash 
(saltpetre), carbonate of potash, guano, dissolved guanos, fish guanos, Fray 
Bentos guano, Sombrero, bone ash, dissolved bones, burnt bones, raw and bruised 
bones, phosphatic manures (embracing the different forms in which this mineral may 
be obtained as a marketable commodity, such as super-phosphates), coprolites, 
gypsum, dried blood, horn dust, shoddy, Poonac, sulphuric acid, insecticides, with 
appliances for using the same. 

Vehicles which are allowed to be imported free of duty include any wheeled 
carriages, or wheels, or other parts of such carriages, 

Live stock which is allowed to be imported free of duty includes horses, mules, 
asses, oxen, sheep, goats, swine, poultry. | 

2. A duty of 10 per cent. ad valorem on guns, gunpowder, and ammunition. 

3. The following duties on alcohol, or liquids containing alcohol :— 


On wine, ale, porter, and beer of every sort, the case of one dozen old 
wine bottles or part thereof, 5 per cent ad valorem. 

On brandy, whiskey, rum, gin, liqueurs, and miscellaneous spirits or strong 
waters, not being sweetened or mixed with any article, so that the degree otf 
strength cannot be ascertained by Sykes’ hydrometers, where the degree of 
stre does not exceed proof, for each imperial gallon or part thereof oe 12s, 

d for every degree or part of a degree over proof, an additional duty, 
the imperial gallon or part thereof... aid oe vi a 

On brandy, whiskey, gin, rum, and miscellaneous spirits or strong waters, 
these being swectened or so mixed that the degree of strength cannot be ascer- 
tained as aforesaid, on eack imperial gallon or part thereof = es F238 


(400 | 2 K* 


Is. 
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neutral in the earlier quarrels had not been interfered with until recently. The action 
which was then forced upon us by the hostility of the slave-holders led in every case after 
the success of the military operations to an arbitrary freeing of all the slaves of the 
deteated Chiefs, 

Proceedings for the recovery of debts are now taken by the native in the Native 
Courts under much the same conditions as would be followed by Europeans, and no such 


thing as slavery for payment of debts has been permitted. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No. 98. 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salishury.—(Received April 18.) 


oe 23. Central Africa.) 
y Lord, The Residency, Zomba, February 25, 1896. 

I HAVE the honour to inclose a letter from the Assistant Manager of the African 
Lakes Corporation dealing with the erection of a slip or cradle on the British Concession 
at Chinde. 

It will be remembered that more than a year ago the African Lakes Company applied 
to me for a lease of a portion of the British Concession, which is a tidal marsh. They 
proposed to build a slipway here for the repairs of boats and small steamers. I was very 
anxious to lease this marsh to them beeause it would lead to its reclamation, as it is at 
present a very unhealthy feature of the Concession. Certain difficulties, however, were 
raised by Her Majesty’s Government, and the matter is in abeyance. 

Apparently this new proposal of Mr. Beaton’s is but a slight modification of the old 
one. [ would, therefore, respectfully request to know as soon as possible whether I ma 
come to terms with Mr. Beaton about the lease of this portion of the Concession. A 
the other parts of the Concession are sublet by me without reference to the Foreign 
Office, as the Concession is nominally granted to the Commissioner and Consul-General 
for British Central Africa. I only referred the original application of the African Lakes 
Company to the Foreign Office because it might be considered by a stretch of imagina- 
tion that the slipway that they proposed to build in this marsh was a work which could 
not be erected without the consent of the Portuguese. This objection, however, cannot 
be said to apply in any way to the cradle, if, indeed, it could be applied to the slipway. 
The African Lakes Corporation have already obtained their Siesta from England, and 
it is very important, not only for them, but for all the other British steam-ship owners on 
the Zambezi, that this work should be carried out, as there is no place at present where 
these steamers can be repaired. Moreover, all this time the marsh or creek in the 
Concession remains a source of danger to health, and brings in no revenue, whereas, had 
it been leased, as was originally proposed, to the African Lakes Company during the past 
year, they would not only have reclaimed it, but we should have been some 40/. or 501. to 
the good. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Inclosure in No. 98. 
African Lakes Corporation to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


Sir, (Received at Zomba, February 26, 1896.) 
WE are most desirous of haying a slip or cradle erected in Chinde for the use of 
our river steamers and barges, and as the creek in the British Concession is most suitable 
for this purpose, we respectfully beg to make application for a lease of this creek, subject, 
of course, to a reasonable rent and code of bye-laws to be agreed on, 
iit Our plans of the slip can be submitted to whomsoever you may appoint to treat 
us. 
[400] 2K 
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On account, however, of the foreshore gradually washing away, it will be necessary 
that our rights over the creek should extend back to the fence so that the cradle could 
be removed farther back if necessary. 

Hoping our proposal will have your favourable consideration, we are, &c. 

For the African Lakes Corporation (Limited), 
(Signed) DUNCAN BEATON, Assistant Manager. 





No. 99. 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received April 18.) 


(No. 25. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, March 4, 1896. 

IN reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 3 of the 10th January, 1896, regarding 
the action taken by the Germans at Mbampa Bay, I might further inform your Lordship 
that the same officials have subsequently gone to considerable trouble and expense to find 
out and punish the Angoni marauders coming from German territory who were the 
murderers of the late Mr. Atlay. 

So pleasant have been the relations of the two Administrations during the last nine 
months that [ have been almost on the point of writing a special despatch on the subject 
to acknowledge the great help afforded to the British Administration by its German 
colleagues had it not been that I half feared, under existing circumstances, that the 
German Government might not wholly relish such praise. Much of this pleasantness 
should be attributed to the personality of Captain Berndt, the Acting Commandant. I 
should like it to be generally known that the kindness this gentleman has shown to many 
English missionaries in distress has been really beyond the usual expressions of praise. 
The German Government steamer constantly conveys the members of the Universities’ 
Mission about the Lake free of charge, and at the time when the Lakes Company, from 
purely selfish motives, left out Likoma from amongst its ports of call, and thereby deprived 
the Universities’ Mission of a mail service, the German steamer promptly made a point 
of calling at Likoma on every trip, thus conveying to the missionaries there their mails. 
During the many troubles which assailed the Universities’ Mission at the close of last 
year, the kindness of the Germans was remarkable, 

However painful it must have been to reflect on German opposition in other parts of 
the world, I can only state emphatically that since my return to the Administration of 
this Protectorate my relations with my German colleagues could not have been more 
satisfactory or more cordial. 

In the Tambala and Mwasi Kazungu expeditions, as in the Arab war, the German 
steamer practically acted as a British transport. The effect of this solidarity has been 
very great on the native mind, and I can only hope that.a similar feeling may eventually 
prevail in other parts of Africa. 

T have, &e. 


(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. © 





No. 100. 
Answers to Inquiries respecting Coffee Planting in British Central Africa. 
|Inclosure in Sir H. Johnston’s No. 28 of March 4, 1896. | 


COFFEE flourishes in almost any part of the British Central Africa Protectorate. 
At one time, if was thought that its cultivation must be confined to the Highlands 
above 2,000 feet in altitude, but it has since been found that coffee grows equally well 
in quite low-lying parts. The Liberian coffee, of course, actually grows better in the 
tropical plains, but as this kind does not fetch such high prices as the Mocha variety, 
which is the kind chiefly planted in British Central Africa, it is rather the facilities 
for growing the bist Sinaia} variety which must be taken first into consideration. I 
would not go so far as to say that the Mocha coffee will grow quite as well in the 
plains not many feet above the level of the sea as it will in the hills, but it might be 
stated positively that it grows as well at an altitude of 900 feet above the sea as at 
3,000 feet. Above 3,500 feet the coffee is liable to be nipped by frost in the cool 
season. 
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2. Throughout British Central Africa the soil is nearly everywhere very fertile— 
too fertile in some places—as it is absolutely virgin soil, and this excessive richness is 
doubtless the cause of much of the malarial fever which prevails. Not only is the soil 
rich, but it is everywhere well watered by perennial streams, which render irrigation 
during the dry season practicable. 

%. The average rainfall in British Central Africa is 50 inches per annum, but in 
most of the districts it is about 45. The least rainfall in any district is probably 
36 inches. The highest rainfall is in parts of the Mlanje district, where it attains in 
some years over 100 inches. ‘The rain falls principally in the months of December, 
sabia February, March, and April. There are heavy rains at the latter end of 
November, and occasional showers in May and June. It often occurs also that rain 
falls in the hills during August. In the hill country—and most of British Central 
Africa may be described as suech—it may be said that no month passes without a 
shower of rain. Nevertheless, it should be broadly stated that five months of the year 
are very wet, and seven months of the year are very dry. This want of a more 
general distribution of the rainfall is not such a favourable feature as would be the 
more regularly distributed rain which occurs in Ceylon. 

4. The climate is in most parts of the Protectorate agreeable, but it cannot be 
described as healthy; neither can it be described as very unhealthy. The chief 
condition of health is comfort. Europeans who make themselves thoroughly com- 
fortable and do not expose themselves too much to the sun, and who lead a thoroughly 
temperate life, seldom have occasion to complain of their health. Almost the only 
disease which causes any anxiety is malarial fever. There is very little dysentery, 
and it is of a mild type. Dysentery is hardly ever met with except in the plains. 
The climate is on the whole beneficial to persons of *a consumptive or asthmatic 
tendency—very beneficial in fact to the latter, who often maintain better health in 
British Central Africa than in other parts of the world. ’ 

5. The whole of the Protectorate is now absolutely safe for European settlers, the 
entirety of it being under the direct control of the Administration. The natives are 
very well disposed towards the Europeans. There is a native population of about 
1,200,000, but this is rapidly increasing by immigration from the countries outside the 
Protectorate into the more settled districts. Labour is very cheap and fairly abundant. 
It is the great cheapness of labour, however, which is the principal attraction that 
British Central Africa can offer to coffee planters, and which atones for its inferiority 
of climate and rainfall as compared to Ceylon. Adult labourers receive wages to the 
extent of about 3s.a-month. At some periods of the year food is given in addition, 
making the cost of adult labour about 4s. 6d. a-month. The labour of women and 
children is paid for at lesser rates. 

6. The singe of land ranges at present from 5s. to 2s. 6d. an acre, but, owing to 
the considerable demand for estates, it is possible this upset price may increase. Land 
in Blantyre or in the vicinity of that township fetches rather high prices—from 100/. 
to 1201. an acre. Except within the settled and civilized Shiré districts, the price of 
land is hardly likely to exceed 2s. 6d. an acre for some time to come. As regards the 
sale of Government land, however, no estates exceeding 4,000 acres in one spot are 
permitted to be sold, and, as a rule, 1,000 to 2,000 acres is the area chosen. About 
one-eighth of the land in the Protectorate belongs to the British South Africa 
Company, the African Lakes Corporation, and some 200 European settlers. About 
three-eighths of the land is permanently secured to the natives, and about half the 
total land area of the Protectorate is now at the disposal of the Government, though, 
with a view to native expansion, it is not intended to alienate more than about a 
quarter of the total land area. The conditions under which land is sold can be 
ascertained by a reference to the files of the “ British Central Africa Gazette.”’ 

7. Although the bulk of the settlers are of British nationality, there are other 
nationalities represented, viz., Dutch, Austrians, Germans, French, and Italians. 
The nationalities are given in the order of their majority as regards number of 
representatives. 

8. A constantly extending transport service is now carried on throughout the 
Protectorate by the African Lakes Corporation, Messrs. Sharrer, Zambezi Traffic 
Company, the African International Flotilla Company, and the Oceana Company. 
At present the cost of transporting goods from British Central Africa to London may 
be roughly estimated at an average of 15/. a-ton—ranging from about 20/. a-ton from 
the north end of Lake Nyasa to 4/. a-ton from the Lower Shiré. From the Shiré 
Province, which is the most settled district, the average cost of transport is perhaps 
10/. or 11/. a-ton (71. from Blantyre). ‘The cost of transport from England to British 
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Central Africa is about 1/. a-ton more than the figures given, the difference arising 
from the greater facilities for sending goods down stream compared to the hauling of 


them up stream. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 


Her Majesty's Commissioner and Consul-General. 





No. 101, 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received April 18.) 


o. 29. Central Africa.) 
y Lord, The Residency, Zomba, March 6, 1896. 

I HAVE been meaning to write to your Lordship for some weeks past on the affairs 
of the British South Africa Company north of the Zambezi, but have delayed doing so 
partly from a desire not to embarrass them in their present difficulties, and partly 
because by every steamer I expected Major Forbes to return from the south to resume 
his duties as the Company’s representative north of the Zambezi. 

I learn, however, now that Major Forbes will probably not return here. He states, 
in a letter to the Secretary of the British South Africa Company’s Administration who 
is residing at Blantyre, that he “ will be detained indefinitely at Mafeking.” 

The British South Africa Company, however, seem to have taken no steps to replace 
Major Forbes, and their affairs north of the Zambezi are now not in an altogether satis- 
factory condition, though some of the stories are no doubt exaggerated. Personally I 
am somewhat embarrassed, because the Company’s officials, formerly under my direction, 
write to me privately for advice, which, of course, I cannot give if it involves any serious 
step or responsibility. ‘The German Moravian missionaries, who are settled on the 
Anglo-German frontier at the north end of Lake Nyasa, complain of the action of the 
British South Africa Campany’s officials, at or’ near Fife Station, in making castigatory 
raids on native Chiefs over the German frontier. Ido not know whether their com- 
plaints are well founded, and they are too vague for me to base on them any more 
definite charges. On the other hand, the same officials on the Nyasa—Tanganyika 
plateau profess their entire inability to deal with the Arabs and coastmen remaining in 
the Senga country. These men are either the relations, confederates, or allies of the 
late Mlozi, I should have been tempted to clear them out after disposing of the North 
Nyasa Arabs, but for the fact that they were on the British South Africa Company’s 
territory, and that, besides, not wishing to interfere too much with the Company’s 
affairs, | wished to give these coastmen a chance of tendering their submission, and 
coming to some peaceful arrangement with us. At first the seemed inclined to do 
this, and sent a tusk of ivory and some envoys to know on what terms they would be 
permitted to remain where they were. I replied to them that, as they had committed 
so many offences lately, and seemed so completely mixed up in the Slave Trade, that 
they could not be permitted to. remain any longer on territories under British control, 
especially as they were detested by the natives. I advised them, therefore, to make 
terms with the British South Africa Company’s officials as to clearing out of the country 
in a peaceable manner, and obtaining a free pass for themselves and their goods into 
German territory, so that they might return to Kilwa and other places on the coast 
from which they originally came. Latest advices from Mr, G. A. Taylor and Mr, J. B. 
Yule, the Collector and Assistant Collector in the North Nyasa district, and also from 
Mr. Crawshay, Vice-Consul for North Nyasa, go to show that they will not budge from 
their present station on the Luangwa without the application of force; secondly, that 
their messengers sent with the tusk of ivory and the propitiatory messages to Karonga 
were really dispatched to find out what armed forces we actually had in the country, 
Recently these Senga Arabs have been gathering up their forces for the purpose of 


"making raids on the Nyasa—Tanganyika road. This obliges us to increase our police 


force in the North Nyasa district beyond convenient limits. It is clear that these Senga 
Arabs and the few Arabs still remaining at the south end of Lake er es must be 
expelled from the country if the Slave Trade is to be effectually abolished, or absolute 
peace and security to traffic insured. I also hear privately from an English sportsman 
who has been frequently mentioned in my despatches, Captain Weatherley, that 
Dr. Watson is in some serious difficulties in the Mweru district in regard to some 
disaffected Awemba Chiefs. Dr. Watson has only some forty-seven police to keep 
order in a very large district. He has been out in Africa a good many years, and his 
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health now requires that he should have a rest and change. I had hoped that he might 
get a holiday in 1895, and begged Major Forbes to do what he could to get some one to 
take Dr. Watson’s place for a while. He promised to do so, but these promises together 
with other engagements he has not been able to keep owing to his not returning from 
South Africa. 

I am certainly not anxious to increase my present responsibilities nor those 
of Mr. Sharpe, who will act for me during my approaching leave of absence; but 
at the same time, any serious disaster occurring in the Company’s territories between 
Nyasa and Tanganyika would so react on the welfare of the Protectorate that, unless 
the British South Africa Company is prepared to replace Major Forbes by a thoroughly 
competent Administrator, both Mr. Sharpe and myself would willingly act for the 
Company, if your Lordship wished and approved, for a time, in order that we might 
obtain the necessary control over the Company’s servants, and cither prevent wars 
arising or sternly and promptly put an end to the marauding Arabs. Mr. Sharpe has such 
a thorough knowledge of those countries, and is so well known to those Chiefs round 
about Tanganyika and Mweru, that he would be singularly well adapted to take up these 
functions, at any rate for a time, and might manage to pay a visit to Tanganyika during 
the approaching dry season. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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No. 102. 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received April 18.) 


No. 30. Central Africa.) 
y Lord, The Residency, Zomba, March 6, 1896. 

I HAVE to report a very grave occurrence which has just occurred at Tété, and in 
order to save a mail I send your Lordship a brief resumé of the affair as related by the 
African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company's officials. 1 will send, later on, detailed 
statements :— 

About the beginning of February there arrived at Tété a new Commandant, 
Lieutenant Correia, This gentleman made the extraordinary demand on the Telegraph 
Company's officials that the text of all telegrams passing through between South 
Africa and British Central Africa must be submitted to him as they passed through 
Tete, and before they could be sent further on their destination ; in fact, he was to have 
copies of all such messages. | 

‘As there was no justification for such a demand in any of the Conventions between 
England and Portugal, after consulting with the Secretary of the African Trans-Con- 
tinental Telegraph Company at Blantyre, the Company's telegraph officials at Tété 
finally declined to accede to Lieutenant Correia’s demands, whereupon he entered the 
telegraph station with a force of police and seized it and dismantled the instruments. 
The telegraph officials then Rerted for Blantyre to lay their complaints before me. 

| have communicated with Mr. Belcher, Vice-Consul at Quelimane, and with 
wel Portuguese Governor of Zambezia at the same place, asking for inquiry and 
redress. 

I can scarcely express to your Lordship the vexation and trouble that this incident 
has caused. Through the action of Lieutenant Correia the telegraph officials were 
unable to send to your Lordship an important telegraphic despatch of mine, dated the 
6th February, and all telegraphic communication between us and the outer world has 
been cut off through their arbitrary action, an action from all accounts absolutely without 
justification. 

I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. 8. JOHNSTON. 


ci es ec EE ALAA 
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No. 103. 
Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, April 18, 1896. 

1 AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to state that he has given his 
careful consideration to your letter of the 4th instant, relating to the extension of the 
provisions of the “ Matabeleland Order in Council, 1894,” to certain territories north 
of the Zambezi, and to the control of any police force which may be maintained in 
them, 

T am to state, in reply, that his Lordship concurs that, for the resaons given in 
your letter, the issue of any fresh Order in Council for the territories in question may 
be postponed, 

Judicial officers can be appointed, when necessary, under the “ Africa Order in 
Council, 1889,” now in force. 

With regard to the control of the police, I am to point out that the territory 
north of the Zambezi vow in question was transferred to the Administration of the 
South Africa Company by the Arrangement of November 1894, of which a copy is 
inclosed.* It is, therefore, in a different position to the country south of the Zambezi 
described in your letter as the “balance of the Protectorate,” and it is necessary to 
deal with the police question accordingly. 

There is no doubt that, as stated in your letter, Sir Richard Martin or any other 
Officer Commanding the police forces south of the Zambezi, could, owing to imperfect 
communications, have little control over a force north of that river. The conditions 
of the two territories are, moreover, widely different. In the northern territory there 
are at present but few Whites, mostly prospectors, under licences from the South 
Africa Company. 

The natives are peaceful, except where they are in contact with the disturbed 
parts of the Nyasa district. A police force under Imperial control would have for 
its chief duty to prevent complications with the British Central Africa Protectorate, 
and with the neighbouring territories under the influence of Germany, Portugal, and 
the Congo State. It would thus appear that the main control must be exercised for 
the present by this Department, which administers the Central Africa Protectorate, 
and has to deal with questions affecting the foreign Powers alluded to. 

In these circumstances, Lord Salisbury concurs in the suggestion contained in 
your letter that the best plan would be to appoint an officer in direct communication 
with the Foreign Office, whose duties might be performed under the following 
conditions. 

Sir Richard Martin, as Commandant-General of the South Zambezi Police Force, 
might recommend an officer and raise a police foree for service north the river. The 
organization, discipline, and pay of the force might be left to him, the concurrence 
of this Department being necessary for the appointment of the Commandant. Sir 
Richard Martin might, as proposed, inspect and superintend, but the Commandant 
sksuld receive instructions from and communicate direct with the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. His general orders would be to carry out the provisions of 
pe h 8 of the Agreement of 1894 in regard to guarding the frontier between 

akes Nyasa and Tanganyika, and to prevent encroachments on, or raids from, the 
territory of neighbouring Powers, to check the aggression of unruly tribes, and to 
maintain order on the frontiers. 

On a from the Secretary of State for the Colonies that he concurs in the 
above views, Lord Salisbury proposes to communicate with the South Africa 
Company as to the character, numbers, and location of the police. 

Tam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





* Not printed, 
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| No. 103*. 
The British South Africa Company to Foreign Office-—(Received April 18.) 


Sir, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, April 17, 1896. 

FOR the information of Lord Salisbury I inclose copy of a letter from the Eastern 
Telegraph Company are dated the 16th instant, in reply to an inquiry by the 
African Trans-Continental Telegraph Company (Limited), as to the correctness of a 
report that the Portuguese Government had refused to transmit telegrams addressed to 
Blantyre, British Central Africa. 

My Directors will be glad to know whether your Department has received any 
similar notification. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 


Inclosure in No. 103*. 


The Eastern Telegraph Company (Limited) to the African Trans-Continental Telegraph 
Company. 


Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
Dear Sirs, April 16, 1896. 

IN answer to your inquiry of yesterday’s date, I beg to inform you that it is true 
that certain telegrams for Blantyre have been refused by the Portuguese Government, 
but under what circumstances we have no information. All we know is, that the 
authorities at Salisbury have advised us of the stoppage of two out of three telegrams 
sent by one firm. We have telegraphed to our Cape Town Superintendent to try and 
ascertain the cause of this refusal, and as soon as we are in a position to do so a notice 
will be sent to the public on the subject. 

So far as we have been able to ascertain, the line is down for about 70 miles 
between Tété and the contractor’s camp, and messages are being conveyed by runners 


between said points. 
Yours faithfully, 
(For the Managing Director), 
(Signed) W. T. ANSELL, Traffic Superintendent. 
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No. 104. 
Foreign Office to India Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, April 20, 1895. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith to be laid 
before the Secretary of State for India in Council, copies of two papers laid before Par- 
liament, giving an account of the operations undertaken during the autumn of 1895 
against the slave-trading Arabs of the British Central Africa Protectorate.* 

I am to bring to the special attention of Lord George Hamilton the valuable 
services rendered by the undermentioned officers. 

It will be seen that, by direction of the Queen, Lord Salisbury has already con- 
veyed to the officers and men engaged Her Majesty’s congratulations on the success of 
the operations. 

The Indian officers concerned are the following :— 


Major C, A, Edwards, 35th Sikhs, in command ; 
Lieutenant H. Coape-Smith, 11th Bengal Lancers ; 
Lieutenant G. de H. Smith, 45th Sikhs, Adjutant ; 
Major L. J. E. Bradshaw, 35th Sikhs, Volunteer Officer ; 
Captain F. T, Stewart, 45th Bengal Infantry ; 
Lieutenant A. 8. Hamilton, 4th Sikh Infantry. 


Special attention is also called in the Parliamentary Papers to :— 


No 203, Lance Naick Nand Singh; 
No. 204, Gunner Kala Singh ; 
No. 209, Gunner Kushal Singh ; 
Gunner Mustan Singh ; 
,»  Gaurdit Singh ; 
, Amr Singh; 
» Hazara Singh ; 
Lance Naick Naraik Singh ; 
»  Aick Jowala Singh ; 
Naick Atma Singh ; 
Sepoy Pertab Singh, 35th Sikhs ; 
»  Pertab Singh, 45th Sikhs. 
»  sundar Singh; 
Lance Naick Sham Singh. 


A letter has been addressed to the War Office in regard to the services of the 
officers and men drawn from the British Army. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. | 


ee 


No. 105. 


Foreign Office to Admiralty. 


Sir, Foreign Office, April 21, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith to be 
laid before the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, copies of two papers presented to 
Parliament giving an account of operations undertaken during the autumn of 1895 
against the slaye-trading Arabs of the British Central Africa Protectorate.* 

I am to request you to bring to their Lordship’s special notice the valuable services 
rendered by the under-mentioned officers. 

It will be seen that, by direction of the Queen, Lord Salisbury has already conveyed 
to the officers and men engaged Her Majesty’s congratulations on the success of the 
operations. 


® « Africa Nos. 2 and 4 (1896).”, 
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The officers concerned are the following :-— 


Commander Cullen, R.N.R., Commanding Officer of Artillery ; 
Lieutenant-Commander W. P. Phillips, R.N.R.; 
Lieutenant-Commander Rhoades. 


Special attention is also called in the Parliamentary Papers to— 


Mr. R. F. Brighton, Petty Officer, R.N.; 
Mr. F. D. Savage, Petty Officer, R.N. 


Tam, &e. : 
(Signed) H, PERCY ANDERSON. 
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No. 106. 
Foreign Office to War Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, April 21, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you herewith, to be laid 
before the Marquess of Lansdowne, copies of two papers presented to Parliament, giving 
an account of the operations undertaken during the autumn of 1895 against the slave- 
trading Arabs of the British Central Africa Protectorate.* 

I am to request you to bring to the special notice of Lord Lansdowne the valuable 
services rendered by the under-mentioned officers. 

It will be seen that, by direction of the Queen, Lord Salisbury has conveyed to 
Lieutenant Alston, late of the Coldstream Guards, and to the other officers and men 
engaged, Her Majesty’s congratulations on the success of the operations. 

The officers concerned are the following :-— 


Lieutenant BE. G. Alston, late Coldstream Guards. 
Captain the Honourable W. E. Cavendish, Grenadier Guards. 
Major F. Trollope, late Grenadier Guards (Volunteer officer). 


Special attention is also called in the Parliamentary Papers to :— 


Sergeant-Major P. Devoy, commanding the gun detachment. 
Sergeant-Major Bandawe, of the Atonga regulars. 


A letter has been addressed to the India Office in regard to the services of the 
officers and men drawn from India. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


ede rent teeneeenstt 


No. 107. 
Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


(No. 39.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 28, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 21 of the 21st February last, and, in reply, I am to inform you that his 
Lordship approves the terms of the notice, inclosed therein, respecting the customs duties 
leviable in British Central Africa. 


Tam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


i ———----— 


® “ Africa Nos. 2 and 4 (1896).” 
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No. 108. 


Treasury to Foreign Office.—(Received April 24.) 


Treasury Chambers, April 23, 1896. 
THE Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury request you to inform the 
Marquess of Salisbury that they sanction the rearrangement of staff and salaries in the 
British Central Africa Protectorate proposed by Sir H. Johnston, as shown in the Table 
inclosed with Sir P. Anderson’s letter of the 16th instant, from which it appears that the 
net result is a reduction of 25/. on the estimates. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 





No. 109. 
Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 


0. 41.) 
Sr Foreign Office, April 24, 1836. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to inform you that his Lordship has 
had under his consideration the question of the salary hitherto paid to Mr. A. Sharpe, 
Her Majesty’s Consul in British Central Africa, His Lordship has been in communication 
with the Lords Commissioners of the Treasury on the subject, and, in view of the 
important duties devolving upon the post in the absence of the Commissioner, their 
Lordships, at my recommendation, have agreed that Mr. Sharpe should have the rank of 
Deputy-Commissioner in addition to that of Consul, and have sanctioned an increase of 
his salary from 600/. to 800/. a-year from the Ist instant. A letter to that effect is 
forwarded herewith for delivery to him. 

The Lords Commissioners have expressed the opinion that the salaries hitherto 
drawn by the Commissioner and Consul in British Central Africa from Consular funds 
should from the commencement of the next financial year be charged to the funds of the 
Protectorate. 

The Estimates for 1897-98 should be framed accordingly. 


am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


NE aca 
No. 110. 


Foreign Office to Consul Sharpe. 


Sir, | Foreign Office, April 24, 1896. 
I AM direeted by the Marquess of Salisbury to inform you that it has been decided 
to confer on you the title of Deputy-Commissioner, in addition to that of Her Majesty’s 
Consul in British Central Africa. 
In view of the important duties which you are called upon to perform, the sanction 
of the Treasury has been obtained to your salary being raised from 600/. to 8001. a«year, 
to date from the 1st instant. 


Lam, Ke. 

(Signed) H, PERCY ANDERSON. 
eee 
No. 111. 

Treasury to Foreign Office —(Received April 27.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, April 25, 1896. 
IN reply to Sir Percy Anderson’s letter of the 15th instant, I am directed by the 
Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to say, for the information of the 
Marquess of Salisbury, that they have no ground, in the absence of details, for thinking 
that =“ wo of 1,7901. as the cost of Major Goold-Adams’ Mission to arene 
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besides the value of waggons, &c., supplied from the police stores—estimated at 4001.— 
is unreasonable, and they sanction it provisionally. 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 
ee ee ee eer Dee Se ee ee 


No, 112. 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir H. MacDonell. 


(No. 69. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 80, 1896. 

I INCLOSE a copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul- 
General in British Central Africa,* reporting that the Portuguese Commandant at Tété, on 
the refusal of the trans-Continental Telegraph Company’s officials to submit to him the 
texts of messages addressed to Blantyre, seized the Company’s office and dismantled the 
instruments. | also inclose a copy of a letter on the same subject from the British South 
Africa Company.t 

I have to request you to call the attention of the Portuguese Government to Lieu- 
tenant Correia’s reported action to ask for explanations, and to express the hope that 
instructions will be sent to insure the uninterrupted transmission in future of all telegrams 
to or from the British Protectorates. 


1 am, &c. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


enn 
No. 118. 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Count Hatzfeldt. 


Your Excellency, Foreign Office, April 30, 1896. 
WITH reference to your note of the 5th December last, on the subject of slavery 
in the British Colonies and Protectorates in Africa, I have the honour to transmit 
herewith for your Excellency’s information a Report on the subject of Her Majesty’s 
Commissioner and Consul-General in British Central Africa. 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


EEE aa 
No. 114. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston.} 
(No. 43.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, April 30, 1896. 

I AM directed to transmit herewith, for your information, and for distribution to the 
officers serving in the Central Africa Protectorate, copies of Regulations, as approved by 
the Lords Commissioners of Hef Majesty’s Treasury, relating to pensions and gratuities to 
be given to European officers in respect of service in the British Central Africa Protectorate 
which is at present administered through this Department. 


am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





* No. 102. 
t No. 103*. - 
t Also to Mr. A. Hardinge (No. 136), Mr, Berkeley (No. 57), and Consul-General Moor (No. 37), mutates 


mutandis, 
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Inclosure in No. 114. 


Regulations relating to Pensions and Gratuities to be made to European Officers in respect 
of their having served in the British Protectorates in East, West, and Central 
Africa. 


1. THE scale of pensions and gratuities shall be that now in force in Her Majesty’s 
Consular Service in China, Japan, and other countries classed for the purpose as unhealthy 
as laid down in 39 & 40 Vict.. cap. 53, 11th August, 1876 :— 


* Act of Parliament to make further provision respecting the Superannuation Allowance to 
be granted to Civil Servants serving in unhealthy Climates. 


“ Unhealthy Places. 


“1. The Treasury may from time to time by order declare that any country or place therem 
named shall be deemed, and the same shall thereupon be deemed, for the purposes of the “ Super- 
annuation Act, 1859,” and this Act, to be an unhealthy place. 

“The Treasury may from time to time by order revoke or vary an order previously made 
under this section, but the amount of superannuation, compensation, gratuity, or other allowance 
to be granted to any person serving, before the date of the order of revocation or alteration in the 
unhea se set affected thereby, shall be the same as if it had not been made. 

“2. For the purpose of reckoning the amount of any superannuation, compensation, gratuity, 
or other allowance to be granted under ‘The Superannuation Act, 1859, to a person who has 
served in an established-capacity in the permanent Civil Service of the State, two years’ service 
in an unhealthy place shall be reckoned as service for three years, and service in an unhealthy 
place for any greater or less period than two years shall be reckoned in the like proportion. 

“Provided that nothing in this section— 


“(1.) Shall alter so much of section 2 of ‘The Superannuation Act, 1859,’ as requires a 
service of ten years before an annual superannuation allowance can be granted; or 
“(2.) Shall, without the consent of the Treasury, apply to a person who was residing in an 

unhealthy place when he entered the permanent Civil Service of the State. 


* Supplemental, 


“3. Every order under this Act shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament in accordance 
with section 13 of ‘The Superannuation Act, 1859.’ 

“4, This Act shall denly to persons who have retired from the public service since the 17th 
day of February, 1875.. 

“5. This Act may be cited as ‘The Superannuation Act, 1876,’ and shall be construed as one 
with ‘The Superannuation Act, 1859,’ and that Act and this Act may be cited together as the 
Superannuation Acts, 1859 and 1876.” 


2. Service in any of the Protectorates shall, if continuous, count for pension or 
gratuity, and not in service in that Protectorate only from which the officer is retired. An 
officer shall be allowed to retire on reaching the age of 50 years without the necessity of 
producing a medical certificate. 

3. Pensions or gratuities so granted will be apportioned amongst the several 
Protectorates concerned in accordance with the principles laid down in the Rules framed 
under ‘ The Superannuation Act, 1892,” annexec hereto. 

4. Pensions and gratuities will be submitted to the Lords Commmissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury for their sanction, and when sanctioned will be made a charge on the 
Protectorate revenues, 

Due provision will be made year by year in the Protectorate Estimates for the pensions 
and gratuities falling in course of payment in each year; but no special fund will be set 
apart for that purpose. 

5. To entitle Protectorate officers to pension or gratuity on retirement, their whole 
time must have been given to the public service. 

Foreign Office, April 25, 1896. 
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Annex. 


Rules framed under the “ Superannuation Act, 1892. 
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I. No pension or gratuity shall be granted under this Act in respect of any period ‘of 
service if— 
(a.) A tig or gratuity has already been granted in respect of it ; | 
(b.) It has been terminated otherwise than by the direct transfer of the officer to another 
public office, or by his final retirement. 


II. If an officer is entitled to a professional addition of years in respect of his first office, such 
addition shall be included in the calculation of his pension on his final retirement. 

IIL. If an officer becomes entitled to a professional addition of years in respect of any office 
after his first, only so much of such addition shall be included as exceeds the total number of years 


: of his previous service. 
J 


. Each pension or gratuity shall be apportioned wer the funds or accounts chargeable 
with pensions earned by service in the several public offiees held by the pensioner. 

. The amount payable by each fund or account, other than the revenue of India, shall be 
calculated on the number of years’ service in respect of which such fund or account is chargeabl 
and on the salary received by the officer at the date of his transfer from that service, or of his final 
retirement, as the case may be. Provided that, if the number of years of an officer’s entire service 
qualify him for pension, as distinguished from goon under the rules applicable to the public 
office from which he finally retires, then the pension shall be apportioned among the several funds 
and accounts chargeable, as though the period served in each had qualified for pension, as distin- 


guished from gratuity. 
VI. In the case of an officer pensionable in respect of service im public offices of which the 


salary of one or more was paid from the revenue o India— 
(a.) The yma shall be caleulated by and according to the rules of the Government last 


served. 

(t.) The portion of the pension or gratuity chargeable to accounts dr funds other than the 
revenue of India shall be calculated according to the preceding rules. 

(c.) The portion chargeable to the revenue of India shall be such as the Secretary of State 
for India in Council shall in cach case determine. Provided that if the portion so deter- 
mined shall, together with the portion or portions char eable to other funds or accounts, 
be less than the full amount of pension or gratuity calculated according to Rule V, the 
pensioner shall have no claim in respect of the deficiency wpon any of such other funds 
or accounts. 


Treasury Chambers, July 20, 1892. 


No. 115. 


Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, Foreign Office, May 1, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 

letter of the 17th ultimo, respecting the alleged refusal of the Portuguese authorities 
at Tété to transmit certain telegraphic messages to Blantyre. 
7 am to state, in reply, that a despatch on the subject has been received from 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in British Central Atrica, and that 
Her Majesty's Minister at Lisbon has been instructed to eall the attention of the 
Portuguese Government to the subject. 


I am, &e. 
| (Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
nie 
| No. 116, 
The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir F. Lascelles. 


oe 68. Africa.) 

ir, Foreign Office, May 2, 1896. 
WITH reference to your Excellency’s despatch No. 15, Africa, of the 17th January 

last, I inclose a copy of a despatch from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul- 

General in British Central Africa, respecting the good relations which exist between 
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the Administration of the British Protectorate and that of the neighbouring German 
territory.* 

I have to request you to inform Baron von Marschall that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received with satisfaction a Report which shows that the British and German 
authorities are working together in Central Africa in a manner which is producing an 
excellent impression on the natives. 


Iam, &c, 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 





No. 117. 

Colonial Office to Foreign Office.—(Received May 6.) 
Sir, Downing Street, May 5, 1896. 
IN reply to your letter of the 4th February, I am directed by Mr. Secretary 
Chmberlain to state, for the information of the Marquess of Salisbury, that in his opinion 
if a clause similar to that which exists in Mr. Sharrer’s certificate of claim to land in 
British Africa occurred in a grant by the Crown in a Colony, the Crown would not be 
entitled (1) to delegate its right to make roads, &c., over the land comprised in the grant 
to a private Company; (2) to take for the public use, and, @ fortiori, for the use of a 
private person or Company, roads made by the owner of the land at his own expense without 
compensation ; (3) or in the absence of some law authorizing such a proceeding to declare 
such pn roads to be public roads without compensation. 


n support of this view, [ am to inclose a copy of section 6 of the Bechuanaland form 
of land title, adopted in 1887. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) EDWARD FAIRFIELD. 


Inclosure in No. 117. 
British Bechuanaland Form of Land Title. 


Section 6. That the Government, or any Body Corporate or person duly authorized 
by Government, shall at all times have the power, without compensation, of making roads, 
railways, and railway stations, and of conducting telegraphs over, and of taking materials 
for making or repairing roads and railways from any land hereby granted, which has not 
been improved by cultivation, irrigation, or otherwise; and shall further have the power 
of making roads, railways, and railway stations, and of conducting telegraphs over, and 
of taking materials for making or repairing roads or railways from any land hereby 
granted, which has been improved by cultivation, irrigation, or otherwise; and of muking 
aqueducts, dams, and drains for the benefit of the public, and of establishing convenient 
outspans for the use of travellers, on payment to the proprietor of such sum of money 
in compensation as may he mutually agreed upon by the parties concerned; or failing 
such agreement, as three appraisers, one to be appointed by each side, and a third to be 
chosen by the two others, before proceeding to act, or any two of them, shall award. 





No. 115. 


Foreign Office to Commissioner Sir H. Johnston. 
(No. 45.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, May 8, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
despatch No. 15 of the 13th February last, proposing certain alterations in the staff of 
the British Central Africa Protectorate, and, in reply, [ am to inform you that his 
Lordship sanctions the alterations in question, to which he has obtained the concurrence of 
the Lords of the Treasury. 


I am to inclose a Tabular Statement of these changes,+ which will apparently effect a 


* No. 99. ¢ Inclosure in No. 96*. 
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saving of 251. a-year; and Iam to request that a similar Table may be furnished in all 
future cases should you find it expedient to make proposals varying the staff of your 
establishment as defined in your annual Estimates. 


I am, &e. : 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No, 119. 
Messrs. Stibbard, Gibson, and Wills to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received May 9.) 


My Lord, 21, Leadenhall Street, London, May 8, 1896. 

IN consequence of the death of the late Mr. John Buchanan, who was Vice-Consul at 
Nyasaland, British Central Africa, we have occasion to consider the law applicable to that 
Colony and particularly the laws relating to testamentary dispositions. We understand 
that the law of the Colony is regulated by certain Orders in Council. 

May we ask you to be so good as to refer us to any books which will furnish us with 
the information we require. It may be that the Orders in Council which are applicable 
are printed in book form, and if so, we should be much obliged if you would send them to 
us, informing us the cost, which we will be happy to remit when we know the amount, 

Weare, &c, 
(Signed) STIBBARD, GIBSON, ann WILLS. 





No. 120. 


Sir F. Lascelles to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received May 11.) 


(No. 70. Africa.) 
My Lord, Berlin, May 8, 1896. 

1 HAVE the honour to inform your Lordship that, in compliance with the instructions 
contained in your despatch No. 68a, Africa, of the 2nd instant, I have addressed a note 
to Baron von Marschall expressing the gratification of Her Majesty’s Government at the 
co-operation of the German authorities with those of British Central Africa, as described 
in Sir H. Johnston’s despatch No. 25 of the 4th March last. 

1 have, &c. . 
(Signed) FRANK C. LASCELLES. 





No. 121. 
Foreign Office to Messrs. Stibbard, Gibson, and Wills. 


Gentlemen, Foreign Office, May 18, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 8th instant, inquiring as to the law applicable in the British Central Africa 
Protectorate and in particular as to the laws relating to testamentary dispositions, In 
reply, Iam to refer you to “The African Order in Council, 1889,” which was published 
in the ‘‘ London Gazette ” of the 22nd October, 1889,” copies of which can be obtained 
from Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode, East Hardinge Street, Fleet Street, E.C. 

Part 5 of the Order deals with testamentary dispositions. 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON, 
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No. 122. 


Messrs. Stibbard, Gibson, and Wills to Foreign Office.—(Received May 22.) 


Sir, 21, Leadenhall Street, London, May 19, 1896. 

WE have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date 
re John Buchanan, deceased, and beg to thank you for the reference to the “ Africa Order 
in Council, 1889.” 

We are informed that a few years since special authority to grant in Her Majesty’s 
name titles to land in the British Central Africa Protectorate was conferred upon 
Mr. H. H. Johnston, Her Majesty’s Commissioner in that country. May we ask you to 
be so good as to inform us if this is so, and to put us in the way of obtaining particulars 
of such authority. | 

Weare, &c. | 
(Signed) STIBBARD, GIBSON, anp WILLS. 


ann ee nena enna nanan enna 
No. 123. 


Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received May 25.) 


(No. 33. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, March 11, 1896. 

IN reply to your Lordship’s despatch No. 150 of the 21st December, 1895, inclosing 
a letter from the British South Africa Company, in which the latter inform the Foreign 
- Office of their intention of dispatching a Resident Commissioner to Barutse at the end of 
this wet season, I have the honour to state that [ have duly noted this information. 

Whatever future arrangements may be made about the administration of the 
territories north of the Zambezi, | think it will be found best and most practicable that 
the Barutse country should be attached more or less to the South African system. The 
ruling caste, the Barutse, are a age of South African origin, and, apart from this, the 
country is most easily and readily reached from our South African possessions. Last of 
the River Kafue the political tendency of the country is all towards Central and East 
Africa. This has been partly brought about by the manner in which for the past seventy 
or eighty years Arabs from Zanzibar have overrun all the lands to the east of the Kuafue, 
and have familiarized the people with the use of the cone rees language, 

I have, &c, 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





No. 124. 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received May 25.) 


(No. 84. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, | The Residency, Zomba, March 12, 1896. 
IN going into matters connected with our Customs service, I have noticed that 
there are one or two charges levied in connection with customs that do not appear to be 
wholly made or sanctioned by the published Customs Regulations. These charges, 
however, have been levied from almost the commencement of my administration, and 
have probably at one time or other been brought to the notice of the Foreign Office, and 
have bea either tacitly or definitely sanctioned. The charges in question at Chiromo 
are: Wharfage dues on all packages landed, levied to the extent of 4 per cent., 
ad valorem, and a registration fee of 6d. on every package of goods which is allowed to 
be imported free of duty. ‘The idea of the registration fee of 6d. was, I believe, 
originally taken from the Natal Customs Regulations. It appeared on some specimen 
printed forms which I originally received from Natal. It is not a charge that has ever 
been objected to by anybody, and covers the cost of the time and trouble taken in 
registering such free goods. The } per cent. levied for wharfage dues may be taken to 
meet the continual expenditure to which we are put at Chiromo in defending that place 
from the floods of the Rivers Ruo and Shiré, 


Lid 


Although it is probable that these matters were put before your Lordship and were 
duly sanctioned, I cannot find in this office any trace of such direct sanction, so that I 
should like the matter to be again considered and definitely settled. I do not know that 
it is necessary to make any announcement in the Gazette on the subject, but it would 
not be right that we should continue to levy these fees without your Lordship being fully 
aware of our doing so. I would deprecate, however, their being disallowed, as your 
Lordship will observe that, from the 1st April next, we are making considerable 
reductions in our customs duties and in other dues which were levied at the ports of 
entry. 

“ai inclose a specimen printed form.* 
I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 





No, 125. 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston tothe Marquess of Salisbury.—-(Received May 25.) 


(No. 38. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, March 19, 1896. 
HERR VON ELTZ, the Administrator of German Nyasaland, has written me a 
despatch calling my attention to alleged wrong-doing on the part of the British South 
Africa Company’s officials at Mwenzo (Fife) on the Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau. The 
complaint is as follows :— 
‘¢Mkanjarua, the Chief of a village of Unyika on German territory, had a dispute 


with his brother Mweba as to the heritage of their father. They decided to lay the matter | 


before the white men of Mwenzo (i.e., the British South Africa Company’s Agents). The 
said white men thereupon, without any apparent cause, fell upon the village of Mkanjarua, 
robbed it of twenty-seven cows, twenty-five sheep and goats, removed all the provisions, 
destroyed all the gardens, and killed one of the inhabitants.” + 

Herr von Eltz asks me to investigate the matter, and if the charge be true, to tender 
some compensation for this outrage on German territory. 

I have replied to him to the effect that the persons against whom the charge is made 
are the Agents of the British South Africa Company, and that I have no administrative 
control over that country, and am not in any way responsible for their actions ; but that in 
the absence of any Administrator or Representative of the said Company north of the 
Zambesi, I will refer the matter to your Lordship for communication to the British South 
Africa Company in London. 

Il have, however, taken upon myself to write privately to the principal Agent of the 
British South Africa Company on the Tanganyika plateau, drawing his attention to this 
complaint, and asking him whether it rests on any foundation. 

Herr von Eltz in another despatch brings serious charges against the Agent of the 
African Lakes Company at the same place (Fife). These acts are chiefly hunting raids in 
German territory in actiauite of all Regulations respecting shooting big game and carrying 
arms, coupled with arbitrary seizing of natives and confiscation of their property. 
Herr von Eltz draws my attention to the fact that Mr. Palmer committed similar misdeeds 
about one and a-half years ago, and that Mr. Sharp then intervened to settle the niatter. 
He states that as there has been a recurrence of these acts; he feels that it is time that 
the authorities on the spot should take some measures to control Mr. Palmer, who, if 
Herr von Eltz’s statements are correct, certainly seems to be acting in a most blame- 
worthy manner. 

I have not wished of late to lay too much stress on the chaotic state of affairs as 
regards the administration of the British South Africa Company’s sphere, but from all 
directions now I continue to receive complaints not only from outsiders, but from officials 
themselves as to the want of any administrative direction in the absence of Major Forbes, 
who left this country in November. Most of the officials are of my own appointing, and 
have been continued on from the days when I administered this territory on behalf of the 
British South Africa Company. I have no reason to think that they are other than 
good men, but some of the holders of the smaller posts are colonists from South Africa, 
and perhaps not quite as scrupulous as they should be in regard to their treatment of 
natives. 


* Not printed, ¢ Translat'on from German.—H. H. J. 
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I certainly think that the British South Africa Company, if it is still to continue 
the administration of this sphere, should either cause Major Forbes to return to his post 
or replace him by some competent Administrator. 

I have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 
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No, 126. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office. —(Received May 27.) 


Sir, Downing Street, May 26, 1896. 

I AM directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 18th ultimo on the subject of the control of the police in the territories 
north of the Zambezi. 

I am to observe, for the consideration of the Marquess of Salisbury, that since 
the last letter from this Department was written, the rebellion in Matabeleland has 
considerably changed the condition of affairs south of the Zambezi, and Sir Richard 
Martin’s duties in connection with the outbreak and the subsequent pacification of 
the country will absorb the whole of his time and of his attention for several months 
to come. 

In these circumstances, Mr. Chamberlain would be glad if his Lordship would 
not press his request that Sir R. Martin should take part in organizing the force north 
of the Zambezi, or should be charged with the duty of inspecting it. 

I am also to observe that there would be no partic advantage in asking Sir 
R. Martin to suggest the name of an officer for the work, as he cannot at present have 
a very wide knowledge of officers who would be fit. If Lord Salisbury were to 
secure an officer from the War Office or from India to go to the spot and to report on 
the force needed it might be desirable that he should proceed vid the Cape and confer 
with the authorities in South Africa on his way up, and in that case instructions 
would be sent to the High Commissioner to afford any oe in his power. 

am, 





(Signed) JOHN BRAMSTON. 
No. 127. 
Foreign Office to Mr. Sharpe. 
(No. 48.) 
Sir Foreign Office, May. 27, 1896. 


WITH reference to Sir H. Johnston’s despatch No. 84 of the 25th June iast, I am 
directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to state to you that he received in January last a 
letter from the Chairman of the Shiré Highlands Railway Company, in which exception 
was taken to the meaning attached by Sir H. Johnston to clause. 5 of, the certificate of 
claim granted in 1892 to Mr. Sharrer, which relates to the right of the Administration to 
resume possession of lands under certain conditions and for certain. purposes. 

His Lordship consulted the Secretary of State for the Colonies on the subject, and 
I am now to state to you, for your guidance, that he is of opinion that the Administration 
is not entitled to delegate its rights to make roads, &c,, over the land comprised in a grant 
to a private Company, nor to take for the public use, and still less, for the use of a private 
person or Company, roads made by the owner of the land at his own expense without 
compensation; nor, in the absence of a law authorizing such a proceeding, to declare such 
private roads to be public roads, without compensation. 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON, 
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No. 128. 


(Communicated confidentially by Mr. Ewing to Foreign Office, May 28, 1896.) 





Sutre HiegHLuaAnNps Rariway SYNDICATE. 





ProrosreD Chiromo and Blantyre Railway.—Estimate of Expense. 








Cost. Total Cost. 
SB. &. & £ «8 a. 
Reconnaissance (say) we 700 0 0 
Land (#0 y) i] sf * ** “* ** ** 200 0 0 
Becavations in Cutlings— 
Soft soil ou oe ae i ‘% Cub. yds. 315,763 | At 4d. 5,262 14 4 
Hard rock .. a es ts Se - 31,261 ip 28 9d. 4,298 7 9 
Medium rock . . o* * se ** ” 28,879 9 | 2,887 18 0 
Soft rock ** * * * a 60,860 ” Is. * 3,040 0 0 






Total excavations in cuttings va ee 






703 













Borrowing for embankments oe oe * os 32,418 $5 A 0 405 4 6 
Total excavations ee es ve * 469,121 + 15,894 4 7 
Embankments .. ee ea ee os 333,831 

Excavations thrown to spoil or utilized for 

ballasting : deduct * ** ** * ” 135,290 ” ld. ** 563 14 2 
15,330 10 5 
Constructing formation where a are 
under 1 foot in depth, . * Miles 24% ” Si. * 198 0 0 
Constructing side drains and stream divers: 
sions * ** * * ** ” 854 ” 5i. * 426 5 0 
Total cost of earthwork - ** oe * ** 15,954 15 5 
Dry Stone retaining Walle * * + ” SH ss oe 762 10 O 
Bridges and Drains— Miles dis, 
3-foot brick culvert at * * * 0 46 ” 3é. ** 72 0 0 
Ditto * - +. - 0 71 T) 31. * 75 0 0 
Ditto ve ee ee ee 2 22 39 ON ues 75 0 0 
Ditto ee es * * 2 44 ” 3l. oe 81 0 0 

Dry stone filled drain at ve +] 2 58 ee 3 0 0 

3-foot brick culvert at .. 4 38 ee 27 0 O 

Four stream bridges between 5 and 9 miles. . ee vy 501, .. 200 0 0 

Bridge at ** ee ee 9 8 ** 100 0 0 

Dry stone filled drain at ee «+f 9 23 ee 12 0 0 

Bridge at " a a ee it 100 0 0 

Dry stone filled drain at ** * 10 72 * 10 0 0 

Ditto ** ** ** ** Il 3 ** 4 0 0 

Bridge at ° ** es ll ll oe 30 0 0 

Dry stone filled drain at oe oo} 12 8 *e 10 0 0 

Bridge at ** * * * 12 32 as 400 6 0 

Ditto os eo} 12 45 ee 30 0 «+O 
Dry stone filled drain at * --| 12 56 *° 5 0 0 
Ditto ee es ee «| 13 48 oe su 6. G 
Bridge at * * * -* 13 52 * 20 0 0 
Ditto ** *e ee ** 4 8 *“* 35 0 0 
Ditto * “* - 7) l4 54 +. 20 0 0 
Ditto *“* ** *e ** 15 14 ** 150 0 0 
Ditto ** *, °f ** 1§ 30 ** 30 0 0 
Ditto ef ** ** ** 16 24 * 120 0 0 
Ditto ee * * «* 16 59 «* 120 0 0 
Ditto ee ee ee oof 17 14 oe 120 0 0 

Bridge over River Chambesi at ,, -+| 17 40 ee 230 0 0 

Bridge et ‘* * * * 17 60 “* 115 0 0 

Drift at ** “* “* “* 17 68 . 5 0 0 

Bridge at ee as * “* 18 23 ** 33 0 0 

Ditto oe oe ee cof 18 72 ee 15 0 0 
Ditto ** ‘* ** ee 19 52 ** 33 0 0 








Bridges and Drains (covtinued)— 
Dry stone filled drain at oe 
Drift at ** se. *? 

Ditto *e * e* 
Bridge at ** *“* *f 
Ditto ** ** ** 
Ditto ** ** *e 
Ditto . ** *“* 
Ditto ** ** ** 
Drift at ** ** *“* 
Bridge at e* o* ee 
Ditto ** ** ** 
Ditto ** “* ** 
Ditto ee ee * 
Ditto ** ** ** 
Ditto *f ** ** 
Ditto * ** ** 
Ditto * ** ** 
Drift at ** ** ** 
Bridge at ee * “-* 
Ditto se ** ** 
Drift at s* + * 
Bridge at * ee ee 
Ditto ve ee ee 
Drift at ** * ef 
Bridge at se ee - 
Ditto ff “* *f 
Ditto sf ff ** 
Drift at e e - 
Bridge at ** ** ** 
Ditto ef se sf 
Drift at ee * ** 
Ditto ** **. 
Bridge at oo e ee 
Ditto ee ** ** 
Ditto ** ** ** 
Ditto ** ** ** 
Drift at ’* ff ** 
Bridge over River Molemba at .. 
Ditto over River Mfumu at .. 
Ditto over River Chipenbere at 
Bridge at ee * e. 
Ditto vf *f sf 
Ditto v* * * 
Ditto La ** ** 
Ditto ee ** ** 
Drift at ** ** ** 
Bridge at . os * 
Ditto ff “ee **f 
Ditto ** ee La 
Drift at ** **f ”"* 
Bridge at ** ** *e 
Ditto ** se ef 
Ditto ** és **e 
Ditto *“* ef ** 
Ditto ** e* sf 
Bridge over Mvunzu stream at .. 
Bridge at of sf ff 
Ditto ** ** ** 
Ditto ** *e ‘* 
Ditto ee * * 
Drift at ee oe ow 
Bridge at ef ef *e 
Drift at ** ** ** 
Bridge over Chinyavla stream at ,. 
Bridge at ** ** Ff 
Ditto s?* *f ff 
Bridge over Nambidzi stream at ,, 
ary * * * 
Bridge over Mapanga stream at .. 
Ditto over Mendimi stream at .. 
Dry stone filled drain at ss 
Ditto ** ** ** 
Drift at ** ** *e 
Bridge at ee ee ** 
iar of 
D at * * o* 
Bridge at * ** * 
Ditto ** ** ** 
Drift at ** ** ** 
Ditto ** ** * 
Ditto * ee ee 
Ditto * ** ** 
Dry stone filled drain at oe 
Bridge over River Mansgwa at ,. 

over River Nunyole at ., 

Ditto over River Nankamba at,. 

Bridge at * +. * 

Ditto *f *e ** 
Ditto ee “* 
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Bridges and Drains (continued) — 
Dry stone filled drain at 
tto *. ss? 
Bridge at o* o* 
Ditto ** ** 
Ditto ** ** 
Ditto “* ‘* 
Ditto oe ee 
Ditto ** s* 
Ditto * sf 
Ditto * * 
Ditto * ** 
Ditto ** s* 
Ditto ef ‘7 
Ditto - +* 
Dry stone filled drain at 
Drift at ** ** 
Ditto se ** 
Bridge at ve *e 
Bridge over River Nymwa at 
Bridge at *e . 
Ditto * 
Ditto se ** 
Bridge over Luzuli stream at 
Dry stone filled drain at 
Drift at ** * 
Bridge at * ** 
Ditto ** ** 
Ditto ** ** 
Ditto oe. - 
Ditto ** se 
Ditto oe ee 
Dry stone filled drain at 
Bridge at * 
Ditto “-* - 
Ditto s* * 
Open drain at.. se 
Bridge at * * 
Open drain at * ** 
Bridge at ee ** 
Ditto ee ee 
Dry stone filled drain at 
Bridge at * - 
Ditto ** ** 
Ditto ** ** 
Ditto ** ** 
Ditto ** * 
Ditto ** ** 
Ditto ee * 
Ditto ** ** 
Open drain at.. * 
Bridge at * * 
Ditto * ** 
Ditto * * 
Ditto ** ** 
Ditto ** * 
Ditto * . 
Ditto ee ee 
Ditto ve ee 
Ditto se +. 
Drift at és ee 
Bridge at * * 
Ditto es +. 
Ditto oe ee 
Ditto * * 
Ditto ** v. 
Ditto ee oe 
Ditto - 
Dry stone filled drain at 
Bridge at es te 
Ditto es os 
Ditto ** ** 
Ditto *“* ** 
Ditto * ** 
Ditto * * 
Ditto ** * 
Dry stone filled drain at.. 
Bridge at * ** 
Dry stone filled drain at.. 
Bridge at *“* ** 
Ditto *.* * 
Ditto ** ** 
Driit at * * 
Bridge at oe . 
Ditto ** + 
Ditto ** “* 
Ditto * “. 
Ditto ee. * 
Ditto * * 


escoocscoeocoeceosooooseosooeooeoeoosesoooscoeooescseeoo|scessooesoeseooece|esooescosooec|escooeoooosecoeosesecoocecsos 


ececeoocooccocecec|e|ec]eceoooececceoooocooecooeococosoesecseseesoooeooorecoeoeoooeoseoescoooeoscosesooooceoe|cecoceso 
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Total Cost. 
, d, £ & d. 
Rolling Stock— 
Four tender engines, with 84-inch cylinders . ee ee 0 
Freight of ditto *e a. * * * 0 
Four first-class carriages _ oe ee . 0 
Freight of ditto * ** * ** ee 0 
Eight third-class carriages ve = ee * 0 
Freight of ditto * 2@ 0 
Four brake and covered goods vans ; combined ee 0 
Freight of ditto * oe ee * se 0 
Four covered goods waggons e° oe ** * 0 
cee of ditto * -* * ** se 
£ t 0 eng Pa * * ** ss 
Freight of ** ee * 1 ** 0 
Total for rolling stock ** ** * led 8,920 0 0 
European Supervision— ’ 
One chief engineer ‘ ee ve ee * 0 
One chief enginocer’s assistant “* * : ee 0 
Six district engineers .. es se 0 
Six district engineers’ assistants .. ee 0 
One doctor .. ee ** - 0 
Two clerks .. oe ee ee 0 
One telegraphist “e ee ve 0 
Six foremen of works .. os ee 0 
One foreman bridge builder ve ee 0 
Five bridge builders ., oe es 0 
One foreman fitter - * * 0 
One assistant fitter .. oe ee 0 
Two engine-drivers os ee ee 0 
One foreman platelayer .. ve ee 0 
Three storekeepers ee +e ee 0 
0 
Add for other two years oe Pr) 0 
Rations for sbove for three years .. 0 
Fifteen first-class passages from England to 
Chiromo and back .. «e oe 0 
Twenty-three second-class ditto .. oe 0 
Total cost of European supervision .. 33,163 0 0 
Setting out centre line: native squads clear- 
ing bush * * * ** 800 0 90 
Plant (say) oe be 800 0 0 
Duplicate parts ‘for locomotives ve os 400 0 0 
Fees to inspectors at home ee ee 100 0 0 
Surveying instruments .. ee ee 420 0 90 
Medicines, &e, ** “* =. 209 14 7 


181,760 0 0 
18,176 0 0 


199,936 0 0 


Contingencies, add 10 per cent. ** * 









Total cost of railway * * 


GENERAL ABSTRACT. 


ee LEE 
Length of Railway, 854 miles. 





2 «68d, £2 di. 

Reconnaissance ee * * * 700 O 0 $2 $3 
Land ee ee oe ee os 200 0 0 2 611 
Earthwork .. se oe +e ee 15,954 15 6 187 3 0 
Retaining walls ee ee ee es 762 10 0 8 18 10 
Bridges and drains * * ** * 1 7,536 0 0 205 14 1 
Viaducts we ale rape le 6 22.250 0 0 260 19 ll 
Electric telegraph ee ee ae 8,525 0 0 100 0 0 
Permanent way and materials = ow oe 65,034 0 0 762 17 2 
Buildings és ee és we ae 5,100 0 0 59 16 6 
Station abies ee oe +6 oy 585 0 0 617 3 
Watering tanks we ne a ée 500 0 0 310 4 
Rolling stock . os oe ee oe 8,920 0 0 104.12 8 
European supervision +e ee oe 33,163 0 0 389 0 2 
Native labour for setting out centre line .. e< 800 0 0 9 7.28 
Plant ** ** ** **f * 800 0 0 9 7 9 
Sundries be es +e ae we 1,129 14 7 18 5 1 
Contingencies . * * * “* 18,176 0 0 2138 4 2 
Total * ** * * 199,936 0 i) 2,345 5 9 
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Mandala, British Central Africa, March 10, 1896. 


Messrs. the Directors of the African Lakes Corporation (Limited) : 


Gentlemen, ; 
_ IT HAVE the honour to report as follows as to the proposed railway route which you 
instructed me to survey. 


General Remarks. 


The proposed railway commences at Chiromo at the back of the Shiré River, runs 
along Lake road and out into the open plain, and takes as direct a line as possible for the 
valley of the River Ruo, up which it will run on the right bank until the Tochila River is 
reached, which is proposed to be crossed at 31 miles from Chiromo. The line then runs 
up the valley of the River Tochila on the right bank, recrossing that river just above the 
point of its confluence with the Luchenza River, 51% miles from Chiromo. The line 
then runs up the valley of the River Luchenza on the left bank, reaching the summit of 
3,890 feet above sea level at 80% miles from Chiromo, a total rise from the point of 
commencement of 3,675 fect. The line then descends towards Blantyre, running for 
about 1 mile on the watershed between the Mudie and Napiri Rivers, then takes the 
Napiri side of the watershed ; 14 miles further on it crosses into the Mudie watershed, 
runs down the Mudie Valley, and terminates at Blantyre, near Mandalay Gardens, 
851 miles from Chiromo, The route is on the whole a very good one; there are no 
engineering difficulties, no heavy cuttings or embankments, no large viaducts, and no 
tunnels. The only difficulty worth mentioning occurs at the Falls of Zoa, on the Ruo 
River, which causes a sudden difference of level between the valley bottoms. Three 
methods of overcoming this difficulty are shown on the plan and sections already 
sent you, 

The line between the two crossings of the Tochila River runs within 20 miles of the 
Milanji Plateau, and at 40 miles from Chiromo the line is within 10 or 12 miles of the 
centre of the Cholo Plantations, but on the opposite side of the Tochila River. A light 
roadway bridge, however, could be cheaply constructed across that river in order to 
connect with Cholo. 


Reconnaissance. 


This refers to the survey the results of which are now before you, It is not what 
could be called a scientific survey, but it might be called a very practical one. It is 
simply a trace run along the easiest ground which could be seen. Owing to the tall 

and dense bush, the general character and lie of the country could only be 
discovered from tree-tops and hill-tops, and sometimes not even then, as it was often 
impossible to see in the direction wanted after reaching these otherwise commanding 
positions. The best ground, however, being determined somehow, very often by 


spending a day walking ahead, a trail through the bush was cut in the directions 


pointed out, while your engineer followed close upon the cutters, taking the levels 
and bearings of the trail, also chaining with a 100-foot chain, and taking cross-sections 
of the ground aud positions of all watercourses and streams. ‘The trail was cut in 
straight portions, but by the eross-sections the correct levels of the ground on the 
curves was determined. On flat ground the trail was run through the clearest parts 
of the bush, and the length on the section adjusted to agree with the plotted plan. 

Your engineer reported to you from Chiromo that the total length of the line was 
85% miles, but that was before the plan was plotted, and the allowance for these deflec- 
tions had not been sufficiently discounted for. Part of the line through Mr. Sharrer’s 
land was surveyed from the native roads and paths, and the gradient of the railway deter- 
mined from that, and the earthwork has been ealeulated from 8 miles of the section 
below this part, as the character of the ground is the same. 

Your engineer's assistant looked after the natives, keeping them at their work, and 
seeing that the orders were carried out. He also looked after the camp arrangements, 
provisioning, &c., and proved an invaluable assistant. 


° ry 
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Land. 


A small sum for land has been allowed as the line runs through Mr. Sharrer’s land 
for a short distance. It is not anticipated that any land claims will be made by any of 
the other proprietors. 


Earthwork. 


The soft soil between Chiromo and the summit is of a light sandy nature mixed with 
loose stones, the result of the decomposition of granitic and schistoze rocks ; the soft soil 
from the summit down to Blantyre isa red loam, very easy to work. The soft rock is 
decomposed granites and schists, not yet reduced to the consistency of earth, but still 
retaining most of the characteristics of rock. It can be worked easily with a pick, and 
will stand at Fi to 1 slopes. The medium rock is in another stage of decomposition, 
very loose and crumbly, and will require very little blasting; hard rock is the pure 
hens and schists not affected much by machinery. The width of formation is proposed 
to be 12 feet. 

The slopes of the soft soil cuttings and all embankments are intended to be battered 
to 14 to 1 slopes, with one or two exceptions, which are marked on the section, and these 
are proposed to be taken out at 1 to 1 slopes. The different rocks are calculated to be 
excavated with slopes having a batter of } to 1. 


Retaining Walls. 


The retaining walls will do very well built of dry stone. Your engineer has observed 
very good work of that kind on the Katunga’s Blantyre road, which was done by native 
workmen under European supervision. 


Bridges and Drains. 


The question of the best way of dealing with the crossing of streams and water- 
courses has been very carefully considered, and the conclusion has been arrived at 
that the best way will be to bridge them with light structures of rolled steel beams. 
These can be easily and rapidly erected, and would prove economical and satisfactory 
during maintenance as well as in construction. They are proposed to be built of rolled 
girder beams from 10 to 20 feet span, in one or more spansas required. These beams would 
rest on rolled steel stanchions of H section, well battered and braced to give transverse 
stability, and also braced longitudinally to give lateral stability. Abutments to retain 
the embankments from the stream would be built of dry stone, thus reducing the cost of 
bridges very much by dispensing with the use of cement. These abutments would be 
placed quite clear of the waterway. In cases where abutments can be built of large flat- 
bedded stones, the end stanchions could be dispensed with, and the girder beams would 
rest upon these abutments. 

he stanchions, where necessary, could be founded upon large flat-bedded stones, 
plenty of which can be obtained, but in many cases, the foundations being of rock, these 
will not be required. The steel sleepers of the permanent way would be rivetted down 
to the girder beams, and the space between the rails could be filled up with bamboo or 
other wooden poles resting upon the sleepers and covered with earth to form a footway. 
Each individual stream and watercourse crossing has been carefully considered, and the 
cost of each estimated by calculations. These structures have the additional advantage 
that they offer no obstruction to the free waterway, a matter of great importance in 
this country, which is subjected to very heavy torrents of rain—as much as 2? inches 
in half-an-hour have been recorded, and 2 inches in one hour and a-quarter are not 
uncommon. Such a rainfall as that of course produces very sudden and heavy flooding 
of the streams. 

The dry stone filled drain estimated for will be placed in watercourses which have 
only a small cachment area. 

The drifts could be constructed for medium-sized watercourses, but only in 
hollow- where two reverse gradients meet, or on level portions of the railway. 

Catch-water drains will be formed where necessary, and a sum for these has been 
allowed for in the estimate. 
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Viaducts. 


The viaducts are estimated to be constructed of steel. The viaduct over the 
crossing of the River Tochila, at 83 miles 37 chains, is estimated for one centre span of 
100 feet, and four side spans of 50 feet each, resting on malleable steel columns. The 
bed of the river is solid flat-hedded green stone, so that the foundations for the columns 
could be formed by merely drilling a hole in the rock to set them in. The bed of the 
river at the crossing of the Tochila, at 53 miles 57 chains, is very hard flat-bedded 
schist. 

The type of viaduct estimated for here is one central span of 100 feet, two of 60 feet 
each, and four of 50 feet each; the columns and foundations similar to the foregoing. 
The other viaducts are estimated for trestles 30 feet apart, composed of H_ beams, and 
spanned by rolled girder beams 10 feet apart, the whole braced together laterally and 
transversely with diagonal and horizontal bracing of angle-irons. The platform will 
consist of light steel troughing. Their foundations would be constructed of concrete 
stools with cast-iron bed-plates for the trestle legs to rest upon. The erection of these 
trestle viaducts would be very simple, and as the centre line, where crossing the gullies, 
is generally on a curve having a radius of 200 feet, they will be very suitable. There 
will be no risk of damage by floods during the erection of any of these viaducts, as that 
work will be carried on in the dry season, when there are never any floods. 


Electric Telegraph. 


It is proposed for this that iron sockets be used with wooden poles fitting into them, 
and it is estimated that 100/. per mile will cover this. The sockets would be of cast iron 
of the ordinary pattern used in this country, so that the hollow iron tubes could be substi- 
tuted from time to time if found necessary. Plenty of suitable wooden poles can be 
obtained from the clearing for the railway track. The erection of the telegraph could 
be proceeded with as soon as the centre line of the railway was set out, and the wires 
used as telephone wires to connect with all the staff quarters and the terminal stations. 
This would facilitate the work of construction enormously. 


Permanent Way. 


The line will be a single one, with one passing place. ‘The permanent way esti- 
mated for consists of steel rails weighing 24 Ibs. to the yard, and 2 ft. 6 in. guage, with 
fishplates and bolts for joints and steel sleepers 4 ft. 6 in. long, weighing 35 Ibs. each, 
spaced 1,290 to the mile, with blocked ends and wedge fastenings. The catches for the 
rails are punched out of the sleepers. This permanent way would be quite heavy enough for 
the locomotives required to work on a 1 in 40 grade. The wedge fastenings of the 
sleepers allow of the width of the guage being inereased on curves by putting one or 
both wedges on the inner side of the rail. By this means the guage can be increased 
by # of an inch, which eases the train considerably when taking the curves. This fact 
was overlooked on the Beira Railway, the sleeper fastenings on that line being rigid and 
derailments have in consequence been very frequent. 


Ballasting. 


Only half ballasting has been estimated for, as it anticipated that much of the 
formation will be of such a nature as not to require any ballast. The ballast available is 
decomposed granite, which will serve the purpose excellently. 


Buildings. 


Buildings of brick, with corrugated iron roofs, are estimated for, with the exception 
of the wayside shelters, which need only be of wattle and dab with grass roofs. 
Buildings for staff quarters and stores could be afterwards utilized as housing aecommoda- 
tion for Europeans connected with the working of the railway. a, 
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Station Machinery. 


- The bogie cranes allowed for under this heading could be utilized during construe- 
| tion for erecting the bridges. 


Water Tanks. 


The water tanks could be of wood in iron posts, as stated in estimate. Little piping 
will be required, as most of the streams are on such a gradient that they ean be tapped a 
short distance from the tank. 


Rolling Stock. 


The locomotives estimated for are tender engines for wood fuel, with cylinders 
84 inches in diameter and 15-inch stroke. Driving-wheels, 2 ft. 6 in. diameter, and a 
leading bogie. The weight of the engine is 104 tons, and that of the tender loaded 
6i tons. Its tractive power is 3,612 Ibs. It is calculated that this locomotive should be 
able to draw 30 tons (exclusive of its own weight and that of the tender) up a gradient 
of 1 in 40 combined with sharp curves at a speed of 5 miles per hour. The first-class 
carriages would be fitted with longitudinal seats to accommodate eight passengers. 
Lavatory at one end. The underframing of iron. Framing of body of teak, panelled 
with teak, upholstered in leather. Wheels on bogie frames. The third-class carriages 
would seat forty passengers each. The panels would be of steel, and boarded inside 
with pitch pine. The seats would have reversible backs and the windows fitted with 
sliding louvre shutters only, no glass. It is not proposed to have any second-class 
carriages. 


European Supervision. 


‘This is a large item, but the cheap and successful construction of a railway in this 
country demands it. It is proposed to divide the line into six sections, not necessarily 
of equal length but more according to the amount of work to be done. Each section 
would be in charge of a divisional engineer, with one assistant and a foreman of works. 
Their duties would be first to lay down a line of bench marks from Chiromo to Blantyre 
in the vicinity of the line indicated on the plans constructed from the reconnaissance 
survey. They would then contour and survey the ground 100 feet or so on each side of 
this line; on the plan plotted from this the chief engineer would lay down the centre 
line. The centre line would then be staked out on the ground and a section taken along 
it with cross-sections. ‘The section would then be graded by the chief engineer and the 
depths of cuttings and embankments calculated, and then the work could be commenced. 
The duties of the divisional staff would then be to see that the railway was constructed 
to the proper alignment and levels, to send in drawings of the stream bridges to be 
srcutede according to the abutments built and foundations laid. Tracings of these 
drawings would be examined by the chief engineer and handed to the foreman of the 
workshop at Chimoro, from which drawings each part of the bridge would be constructed 
ready for erection. Three years are allowed in the estimate for the time the divisional 
engineers would be required, but the services of some of them might not be required for 
so long. 


Setting out Centre Line. 

The sum under this head in the estimate is to allow for the native gangs required 
to attend on the engineers while surveying and setting out the centre line, such as 
ee chainmen, and carriers, also for cutting down the bush and clearing the 
track, 

Plant. 


The sum provided for this is only intended to cover tools and hand-barrows. The 
rolling stoek estimated for can be utilized during construction. 
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Contingencies. 


It is always found advisable to allow 10 per cent. for contingencies on railway 
estimates, and the custom has been adhered to in this instance. 


Mode of Construction. 


The railway should be constructed telescopically from Ohiromo as far as the laying of 
permanent way and erection of bridges is concerned. The earthwork and foundations for 
bridges, and the dry stone abutments and retaining walls could be gone on with all over the line, 
the labour to begin with being concentrated at the parts which will entail the most work. A 
locomotive with a construction train would always be at the rail head with a bogie crane in 
front for sctting up the steel work of the stream bridges. Portable sets of points and 
crossings would be carried with the construction train. These points and crossings would 
be inclined planes so that the main line would not be interfered with. Another train 
would ply between Chiromo and the construction train supplying it with materials, and 
the points and crossings would be necessary to form a loop or passing place for shunting 
purposes. The locomotives for the working of the line when finished could be ntilized 
during construction, Two of the third-class carriages could be fitted up for living and 
sleeping accommodation for the Europeans connected with the construction train. It is 
proposed to have workshops at Chiromo where the materials for the bridges could be 
prepared for erection, such as the work of cutting and drilling rivet holes, &c. The 
material for all the bridges excepting the two viaducts over the Tochila could be 
prepared in this way. By doing this a great saving of time would be effected as it 
would not be necessary to send drawings home. It would also be more economical as 
advantage would be taken of the cheap native labour. The material for the Tochila 
viaducts would have to be prepared at home and sent out ready for erection. 


Alternative Routes at Zoa. 


There are two ways of effecting a saving on the construction of the line as 
originally proposed at Falls of Zoa, One way is to introduce a 1 in 30 grade and the 
other to adopt reversing stations and adhere to the 1 in 40 grade. On the 1 in 30 
grade the saving would be effected by the reduction in the size of the viaducts there. 
It is not recommended, howevef, that this should be done, as it would require a heavier 
locomotive to work this gradient, or with the same locomotive required to work the 
1 in 40 gradient, the maximum train load would require to be sacrificed to the 
1 in 80 gradient, or the train could be divided at the foot of the incline and witha 
siding at the top the locomotive could make two journeys for its complete load. 

Hither of these plans are very objectionable; the best way would be to introduce 
the reversing stations and avoid the viaducts altogether, although it does make the line 
a mile longer. The working of reversing stations has proved successful on other 
railways and perfectly safe. 


Gradients, Curves, and Speed of Running. 


It has been thought advisable to adhere to a maximum gradient of 1 in 40, as by 
doing so the locomotive and permanent way can be made of a light description, 

If this grade were exceeded it would be advisable to increase the weight of the 
locomotives and permanent way. The limiting radius of curves adopted is 200 feet, and 
there will be no difficulty in working these curves with the rolling stock estimated for. 
Curves of 130 fect radius will be quite workable, but on the through line it would be 
advisable not to have quicker curves than 200 feet in radius. On the portions of the 
line which have curves not sharper than 400 in radius, a train could travel with safety 
from 15 to 20 miles per hour. 

An average speed over the railway would be about 12 miles per hours. 


Fencing. 


No fencing has been allowed for in the estimate, nor is any considered necessary. 
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Signals. 


The only signals proposed and estimated for are those required for intermediate 
stations, and it is proposed that these should be worked by intending passengers 
themselves in order to notify to the driver of the train to stop at the station for them. 

This will quite well meet with the present requirements of local passenger traffic. 
Sidings would be worked by hand signals. One passing place is allowed for in the 
estimate, to meet the case of trains leaving Blantyre and Chiromo about the same time 
and the traffic would require to be arranged accordingly, the drivers being instructed 
before they start. No other arrangement is considered necessary as trains will only run 
during the day time. 


Duration of Construction. 


It is believed that the railway can be constructed in three years. 


Concluding Remarks. 


The estimated cost of the railway, rolling stock, and buildings with 10 per cent. 
added for contingencies amounts to 199,986/. or 2,345. per mile. It is estimated, 
however, that a saving of 8,000/. can be effected at Falls of Zoa by introducing reversing 
stations as recommended. All the calculations for the estimate have been made on a 
liberal scale. 

There can be no doubt that this railway when constructed will be a valuable property 
and a good investment. 

Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) GRIEVE MAORONE, Engineer. 


Note.—The words in italic were not in the original. a 
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Estimate for One Year’s Working Expenses of the first Three Years. 
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Secretary and Manager (combined) . . 
Resident Civil Engineer ., as 
2 station agents .. 


2 clerks for Secre and Manager,. os 
2 clerks for rail, stations = oe _ 
1 tele ist es ee ee ee. 
1 General Inspector or o~ ee 
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3 engine drivers, , es ee ee 
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6 natives for “ fitting shop,’ month, 20s. .. 
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Locomotive running expenses per annum. 


Fuel— 

A cubic yard of wood will carry about 
6 miles on an average. Probable train 
miles run per annum,® 45,000. Number 
of cubic yards required per annum, 

= 7,500 BG 1056 * * 
Per train mile— 


Oil and tallow, 44, 
Materials and renewals, 2d. \ 23d. x 45,000 . 


875 0 0 


468 15 0 





oa 






Total for locomotive running expenses,. 848 15 0 
Repairs and renewals of carriages and 
waggons. 
Carriages, 10 per cent. of first cost .. ae oe 
Wagons, 6 e pe wid La ‘e 
Total for repairs and renewals of 
carriages, &e. .. ee oe 389 0 0 
Depreciation. 
Depreciation on rolling stock v . 
” on buildings and machinery .. oe 
Total ae depreciation oe 685 1 0 
Repniring and renewing telegraph .. : 300 0 0 
Stationery and edventintngs é ee . 200 0 0 
Total for one year’s working expenses .. 7,144 0 0 





It is not anticipated there will be any renewals to permanent way or bridges for the first three years at least. 


(Signed) GRIEVE MAOCRONE, Engineer. 
Mandala, March 18, 1896. 


nnn EEE RRS EEEEnennnemmen nen eae 
No. 129. 
British South Africa Company to Foreign Office.—(Received May 29.) 


Sir, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, May 28, 1896. 

WE gather from copies of correspondence submitted to us by the North Charterland 
Exploration Company (Limited), as having taken place between that Company and your 
Department, that that Company’s expedition engaged in the development of their 
interests in Northern Rhodesia should, in order to insure its safety, be duly equipped 
with arms. 

The requirements in this respect, which the North Charterland Exploration Company 
consider necessary are set forth in their letter to this Company of the 15th May, 
copy of which I inclose, and my Directors, in submitting the recommendations 
of the North Charterland Exploration Company would be glad to receive also an expression 
of your approval with he both to the raising and equipment of a white and native 
police force. 


Lam, &c. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 





® In estimating the probable train miles per annum it is assumed thet there will be a mixed train run every 
alternate day from each end, that is, a train would run up one day and down the next day. It is also assumed 
that on occasions there will be special runs of trains, probably one up and one down every week, and 
sometimes ao. might require two locomotives ; 45,000 train miles is a liberal estimate.—G. M. 
2K 
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Inclosure in No. 129. 
North Churterland Exploration Company to British South Africa Company. 


Dear Sir, Winchester House, London, May 15, 1896. 

1 HAVE to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of yesterday’s date, and note 
therefrom that the copy of my letter to Sir Percy Anderson of the 30th ultimo, as also 
his reply of the 11th instant, which J forwarded for the information of your Directors 
yesterday, will receive attention at the next meeting of your Board. 

As Sir Perey Anderson states that such application as my Board may have to make 
to the Foreign Office for the protection of the members of this Company’s expedition 
should be made through the medium of your Company, I beg to furnish you with the 
following particulars relative to the proposed armament with which the Directors consider 
it expedient to equip the expedition to insure both the safety of the various members of 
its staff and the peaceful administration of the country. 

(a.) Fifty white men to be enrolled as a police force, with five non-commissioned 
officers, including a Sergeant-Major, to be equipped with Martini carbine and revolver, and 
100 rounds of ammunition per man. 

(b.) Authority to raise a native force, not exceeding 200, for additional police and 
orderly duty, who shall be provided with 100 Martini-Henry and 100 Snider rifles and with 
100 rounds of ammunition per man. Four Kuropean non-commissioned officers, and at 
least two Maxim guns and two 7-pr. guns should be available for emergency, as also two 
rocket tubes, fifty war rockets, and fifty signal rockets, the whole police force to be under 
the command of Major George Deare, an officer of the Company, who recently commanded 
the native police in Zululand; half of the above force to be retained at head-quarters 
near M’Pesens kraal, the remainder being available for distribution throughout the 
country. 

My Directors, acting on Sir Percy Anderson’s instructions referred to above, desire 
me to ask your Company to be good enough to bring this matter before the notice of the 
Foreign Office in detail at your earliest convenience. ~~ 

I am, &c, 
(Signed) W. CECIL STRONGE, Secretary. 
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No. 130. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Mr. Gosselin. 
(No. 87. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, May 80, 1896. 

I TRANSMIT herewith, for your information, copies of despatches from Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner in British Central Africa, and a copy of a letter to the British 
South Africa Company respecting the state of affairs in the Gompany’s territory north of 
the Zambezi.* 

[ have to request you to inform the German Government that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received intelligence from Her Majesty’s Commissioner that Herr von Eltz bas 
complained of irregular proceedings on the frontier on the part of British Agents, and 
that inquiries are being made on the subject and measures taken to prevent any disorders 
which may give rise to complications on the frontier. 


I am, &ce. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 


NGS ig OEP et RE Nell RN an ee oT 


No. 131. 
Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, Foreign Office, May 30, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to state that despatches have been 
received from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in British Central Africa, 
calling attention to the condition of affairs in the territory north of the Zambezi under the 
administration of the British South Africa Company. 


* Nos. 101, (25, and 131. 
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It appears from these despatches that since the departure of Major Forbes the 
officials of the Company still remaining between the north of Lake Nyasa and Lake 
Tanganyika, have been unable to exercise prope control over the Arabs and natives on 
the German frontier, and that raids have taken place and violations of German territory 
have occurred, which may lead to serious difficulties. The chief native offenders in these 
affairs seem to have been the relations, confederates, or allies of the late Mlozi, against 
whom the forces of the British Central Africa Protectorate have recently conducted a 
series of successful operations. Sir H. Johnston was unable to deal with them as they 
were in the Company’s territory. The Senga Arabs are also said to have recently made 
raids on the Nyasa-'l'anganyika Road, and their behaviour has obliged the authorities of the 
Protectorate to increase its police force in the north, 

It is farther reported that. Dr. Watson is in serious difficulties in regard to some 
disaffected Awemba Chiefs, and is powerless to act as he has but some forty-seven police 
with which to maintain order in a very large district. 

As regards violations of the German frontier, the Moravian missionaries who are 
established on the Anglo-German boundary at the north end of Lake Nyasa have com- 
plained that the Company’s Agents at or near Fife Station have made punitive raids on 
native Chiefs in German territory, and the following definite complaint has been made to 
Sir H. Johnston by Herr von Eltz, the Administrator of German Nyasaland :— 

“ Mkanjarua, the Chief of a village of Unyika, on German territory, had a dispute 
with his brother, Mweba, as to the heritage of their father. They decided to lay the 
matter before the white men of sivane' Cs South Africa Company's Agents). The 
white men in question, thereupon, without any apparent cause, attacked Mkanjarua’s village, 
robbed it of twenty-seven cows, twenty-five sheep and goats, took away all the provisions, 
destroyed all the gardens, and killed one of the inhabitants.” 

The Administrator has asked Sir H. Johnston to investigate the matter, and, if the 
charge be true, to offer some compensation for the outrage on German territory. Sir 
H. Johnston replied that the persons against whom the charge was made are the Agents 
of the British South Africa Company, that he has no control over the Company’s territory, 
and is in no way responsible for the actions of the Company’s Agents, but that he would 
refer the matter home. He has, however, written privately to the Company’s Agent on 
the Tanganyika plateau, drawing his attention to the complaint, and asking whether it is 
well founded. 

Herr von Eltz has also brought serious charges against Mr. Palmer, the Agent of the 
African Lakes Corporation at Fife. The acts attributed to him are chiefly hunting raids 
in German territory, in violation of the Regulations on the shooting of big game and 
carrying arms, and the arbitrary seizing of natives and the confiscation of their property. 
Herr von Eltz draws attention to the fact that the Agent in question committed similar 
acts about eighteen months ago, and that Mr. Sharpe, the Deputy-Commissioner in 
British Central Africa then intervened to settle the matter. He states that as there has 
been a recurrence of these acts, he feels it to be time that the authorities on the spot 
should take measures to control Mr. Palmer. 

I am to call the serious attention of your Directors to the state of things above 
described, and to inquire whether telegraphic instructions can be sent to Major Forbes or 
some other competent officer to proceed at once to the northern frontier of the sphere 
to Peerage the superintendence of the Administration and the direction of the 
staff. 

I am to add that the question of police is under consideration, and that a communica- 
tion on the subject will shortly be made to you. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


SSC 


No. 132. 
The Crown Agents for the Colonies to Foregn Office —(Received June 1.) 


Sir, Downing Street, May 30, 1896. 
REFERRING to your letter of the 27th January last, received by us on the 

22nd February last, I have the honour to inclose herewith, for the information of the 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, copies of the Agreements into which we have 
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pl on behalf of the Government of British Central Africa with the following 
officers :— 






Appointment, 








Horace Philps 
John Macdonald 
Andrew Conway * ** 
Francis T. Wright 


Engineers for lake steamers. 


Bhip’s carpenter for lake steamers. 
Clerk and storekeeper for lake 
steamers. 


Passages were provided for Messrs. Philps, Conway, and Wright to Chinde in the 
steam-ship ‘ Matabele,” which sailed on the 3rd instant, and for Mr. Macdonald in 
the steam-ship ‘“‘ Myoni,” which is expected to sail on the 3rd proximo. 

Copies of the Agreements have been forwarded to Her Majesty's Commissioner 


at Zomba. 
I have, &e. 
(Signed) [Signature illegible. | 


NE a a 


No, 133. 


The Marquess of Salisbury to Sir H. MacDonell. 


(No. 93. Africa.) 
Sir, Foreign Office, June 2, 1896. 

A TELEGRAM has been received from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul- 
General in the British Central Africa Protectorate requesting that the Portuguese 
Government may be urged to telegraph immediate permission for the British Vice-Consul 
at Chinde to remove the boundary fence of the British Concession at that place to a 
distance of 40 feet inland, in order to compensate for the land lost by the encroachments 
of the river. 

You will recollect that, as reported in your despatch No. 12, Africa, of the 9th 
February, 1895, the Portuguese Government caused telegraphic instructions to be sent to 
the Governor-General of Mozambique to accede to the request to this effect which had 
been made to him by Mr. Sharpe, but it appears from Sir H. Johnston’s telegram that the 
local authorities at Chinde have had no instructions; and I have to request you to call 
M. Soveral’s attention to the fact and ask that Sir H. Johnston’s wishes may be complied 
with. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) SALISBURY. 
. : 
No. 184. 
Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


ir, Foreign Office, June 2, 1896. 
WITH reference to your letter of the 26th ultimo, I am directed by the Marquess of 
Salisbury to transmit herewith, for the information of Mr. Secretary Chamberlain, copies 


“of the correspondence marked in the margin respecting the state of affairs in the 


territory north of the Zambezi under the Administration of the British South Africa 
Company.* | 
Iam, &c. 


(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
Sn eee 


# Nos. 101, 125, 120, and 131. 
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No. 135. 
Treasury to Foreign Office—(Received June 3.) 


Sir, Treasury Chambers, June 2, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Lords Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasury to acknow- 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 27th ultimo, inclosing, by direction of the 
Marquess of Salisbury, a Statement showing in detail the probable expenditure 
(estimated at 1,790/. 17s. 6d.) to be incurred in connection with Major Goold-Adams’ 
Mission to Barotseland. 

My Lords approve of this estimate. 


Tam, &c, 
(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 





No. 136, 
Foreign Office to Messrs. Stibbard, Gibson, and Wills. 


Gentlemen, Foreign Office, June 5, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge receipt of your letter of 
the 19th ultimo, and to state to you in reply that, under instructions from this Depart- 
ment, a thorough investigation was made by Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul- 
General of all the land claims in the British Central Africa Protectorate at as early a date 
as was possible after the declaration of the Protectorate. 

He reported, in 1893, the result of his investigation, and in November 1894, after 
the various titles had been examined, the settlement at which he had arrived was, with 
certain exceptions, approved by the Secretary of State. 

The claims of Messrs. Buchanan Brothers, were amongst those which were thus 
recognized, and no doubt, if it should be required, you could obtain a copy of the title on 
application to the Office of Her Majesty’s oii ater at Zomba in the Protectorate. 


Iam, &c. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No. 187. 
Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, Foreign Office, June 6, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 28th ultimo on the subject of the police force which the North Charterland 
Exploration Company desires to raise, and I am to inform you, in reply, that the question 
of the police force required for the protection of the territory covered by the Company’s 
Concession to that Company cannot be severed from the general question of the force 
required for the whole of the South Africa Company’s territory north of the Zambesi. 
The letter of the 7th February last from the Colonial Office informed you of the decision 
arrived at by Her Majesty’s Government in regard to the police for the Company’s 
territory south of the river, and a letter dealing with the matter in relation to the territory 
north of it will be shortly addressed to you. 

It must be apparent to your Directors that the raising of a police force by a mercantile 
Company operating in the Chartered territory is a measure which would be equivalent to 
an abdication by the administering authority of the powers and duties intrusted to it 
under the Charter. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) H, PERCY ANDERSON. 
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No, 135. 


Mr. Gosselin to the Marquess of Salisbury—(Received June 8.) 


(No. 93, Africa.) 
My Lord, Berlin, June 5, 1896. 

I HAVE ‘the honour to inclose copy of the note which, in obedience to 
your Lordships instructions conveyed to me in your despatch No. 87, Africa, of the 
30th ultimo, I have to-day addressed to Baron von Marschall, with regard to the complaints 
brought by Herr von Eltz against the proceedings of certain British Agents on the Anglo- 
German frontier along the Nyasa-Tanganyika plateau. 


I have, &c. 
(Signed) MARTIN GOSSELIN. 





Inclosure in No. 188. 


Mr. Gosselin to Baron von Marschall. 
M. le Baron, Berlin, June 5, 1896. 

HERR VON ELTZ, the Imperial Administrator of German Nyasaland, has written 
a despatch to Sir Henry H. Johnston, Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General for 
the British territories north of the Zambezi, calling his attention to alleged wrong-doing 
on the part of the British South Africa Company’s officials at Mwenzo (Fife) on the 
Nyasa Tanganyika plateau. 

The complaint is to the following effect :— 

 Mkanjaraa, the Chief of Unyika in German Kast Africa, had a dispute with his 
brother Mweba as to the heritage of their father. They decided to lay the matter before 
the white men of Mwenzo, i.e., the British South Africa Company’s Agents. The said 
white men thereupon, without any apparent cause, fell upon the village of Mkanjarua, 
robbed it of twenty-seven cows, twenty-five sheep and goats, removed all the provisions, 
destroyed all the gardens, and killed one of the inhabitants.” 

‘Herr von Eltz asks Sir H. Johnston to investigate the matter, and if the charge be 
true, to tender some compensation for this outrage on German territory. 

In another despatch Herr von Eltz brings serious charges against the Agent of the 
African Lakes Company at the same place, Mwenzo (Fife). These acts chiefly relate to 
hunting raids in German territory, in defiance of all regulations respecting shooting big 
game and carrying arms, coupled with arbitrary seizing of natives and confiscation of their 
pro : 
In accordance with instructions from the Marquess of Salisbury, I have the honour 
to inform your Excellency that inquiries are being made on the subject of irregular pro- 
ceedings of which Herr von Eltz has complained, and that measures willl be taken to 
prevent any disorder which may give rise to complications on the frontier. 

I avail, &e. 
(Signed) MARTIN GOSSELIN. 





No. 189. 
Foreign Office to Colonial Office.* 


Confidential.) 
ir, : Foreign Office, June 11, 1896. 
WITH reference to recent correspondence respecting Major Goold Adams’ 
mission to inquire into the western limits of the Barotse country, I am directed by the 
Marquess of Salisbury to acquaint you, for the information of the Seeretary of State 
for the Colonies, that the Portuguese Minister in this country has stated that his 
Government considers that as officers have been sent to the spot, the appointment of 
an Anglo-Portuguese Commission, under the Treaty of 1891, is unnecessary, but that 
if Major Goold Adams report that the western limit of Barotseland is found to preclude 
Her Majesty’s Government from accepting the line provisionally laid down by the 
modus vivendi of June 1893, which is the line advocated by the Portuguese Govern- 
ment, then the matter shall be at once referred to an Arbitrator, as has been done in 
the Manica frontier case. 
Should this course be concurred in by Her Majesty’s Government the under- 
standing would be recorded in an exchange of notes between the two Governments, 


® Also to British South Africa Company. 
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but before proceeding further with the matter Lord Salisbury wishes to learn the views 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies upon it. 

Lam to add that his Lordship is also consulting the South Africa Company upon 
the subject.* 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 


No. 140, 
British South Africa Company to Foreign Office.—(Received June 17.) 
Sir, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, June 16, 1896. 


WITH reference to your letter of the 11th instant, respecting Major Goold 
Adams’ mission to inquire into the western limits of the Barotse country, I am 
directed to say that my Board agree that, if Major Goold Adams reports that the 
western limit of Barotseland is found to preclude Her Majesty’s Government from 
accepting the line provisionally laid down by the modus vivendi of June 1898, which 
my Directors are informed will be the case, then the matter should be at once ref 
¢o an Arbitrator as has been done in the Manica frontier case, and, if this course be 
adopted, the understanding to be recorded in an exchange of notes between the two 
Governments. 


T am, &e. 

(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 
ee a ee a re eee aes 
No. 141. 

Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—({Received June 22.) 


(No. 41. Central Africa.) 
My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, April 1, 1896. 

I HAVE received your Lordship’s despatch No. 17 of the 13th February, 1896, 
informing me that the Estimates for 1896-97 are practically sanctioned by the 
Treasury ; that is to say, a grant-in-aid is given of 30,0001., which, in addition to our 
anticipated local revenue and the surplus we expect at the end of the present year, 
should provide us with sufficient money to meet the estimated expenditure of 50,4141. 

In consequence of this intimation, I have to-day issued to the various officials 
intimations in some eases of rise of , and in all cases of, the sums which they will 
be allowed to spend in their respective districts under the various headings. 

In a former despatch (No. 15, Central Africa, of the 13th February, 1896) I 
informed your Lordship of certain changes, which events had rendered necessary, in 
schedule 1 of the expenditure—Salaries of Staff. Even since writing this despatch 1 
have again been obliged to make slight alterations. The changes which I have made 
at present result in a possible saving of 25/. on this estimate, but this sum may be 
required later on to meet special expenditure in maintaining some of the posts. 

The whole of the proposed changes are set forth in the inclosed revised schedule, 
which, if your Lordship approves, should replace the schedule sent in my despatch of 
the 26th August, 1895, Most of the changes are explained in my despatch No. 15 of 
the 13th February, 1896. They chiefly consist in the substitution of two Assistant 
Collectors in lieu of the Indian Postmaster and the native Postmistress in the Mlanje 
district. My reasons for this change were also given in the aforementioned despatch, 
and are more than ever justified by the marked development of this district. 

On the other hand—and this change has not hitherto been notified—I have 
decided to raise the salary of the Assistant Collector at Kawin ’s to 1751. The former 
holder of this post, Mr. Codrington, I have already proposed for promotion to the post 
of Collector in the Central Angoniland district. I have replaced him at Kawinga’s by 
Mr. George Hoare, of Mpimbi, raising Mr. Hoare’s pay from 1501., which he received 
at Mpimbi, to 175/. In this way I save 50/. over the Kawinga post. On the other 
hand, I propose to create an entirely new post at Zarafi’s (Mangochi), and to this 
I have provisionally appointed Captain Beeching (formerly Assistant Collector at 
Kakoma on a salary of 150/.), attributing to Captain Beeching a salary of 175/. As 
already mentioned in a former demas: the post of Kakoma is considered to be 
sufficiently provided for by placing thereat a native caretaker at a salary of 301. 
annum, The post at Mpimbi has been found too unhealthy for the occupation rs 
European. I placed there temporarily one of our Indian clerks, a man named Ralla 
Ram, formerly receiving pay from the Military Department at the rate of about 80/. 


© To Colonial Office only. 
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er annum, plus rations. I now propose that Ralla Ram, who has done very well at 
pimbi, should be appointed Postmaster and Tax Collector at that place ona salary of 
1051. On the other hand, I should like to be allowed to increase the salary of the 
Assistant Collector at Fort Johnston (Mr. C. O. Ockenden) to 1751. per annum from 
to-day’s date. Mr. Ockenden has very hard work to perform, as there is 2 good deal 
of customs business to be attended to at Fort Johnston, and in order to maintain 
health at that not very healthy place he requires to live with a certain amount of 
comfort, and provisions are much dearer on Lake Nyasa than in the Shiré province. 
I propose to allow the post of Assistant Collector at Fort Maguire to fall into abeyance, 
as for some time to come it will be a purely military station. 

At Deep Bay, owing to the resignation of Mr. Vice-Consul Crawshay, his 
salary should be transferred to an Assistant Collector, and possibly the Consular 
se should be abolished altogether. The Assistant Collector at Karonga-Songwe 

s been transferred to the new post, named Fort Hill, which has been built, as 
the result of the Arab war, in the interior of the North Nyasa district to safeguard the 
Tanganyika road. On the other hand, Mr. Taylor (the Collector for the North Nyasa 
District) has heen directed to build a large central station nearer to Karonga than the 
Songwe post. Songwe will be occupied by Customs guards only. Consequently, in the 
Estimates the name Fort Hill should replace Karonga-Songwe, and Karonga should 
be given as the station of the Collector for the North Nyasa District, Deep Bay 
becoming merely an assistant collectorate. 

As aforesaid, these readjustments will result in a saving of about 25/. 

In the postal service, without in any way altering the total of the schedule, I 
have readjusted the items for wages of postal carriers, &c., in accordance with what 
we found to be our actual expenditure. ‘Thus Chinde to Chiromo is reduced to 51, 
Tete to Chikwawa is abolished, the postal allowance for the Ruo District is raised to 
751. from 50/., and Zomba from 501. to 1001., in the Blantyre District to S0/. instead of 
501.; the postal allowance in the West Shiré District is reduced from 50]. to 401, and 
in the West Nyasa district from 25/. to 15/., leaving the total estimated to be spent on 
the wages of postal carriers, &c., the same, Viz., 5101. 

Under Public Works, I have raised the station allowance at Zomba to 1251, 
reducing the station allowance at Kawinga’s to 751. 

I think considerable alterations will have to be made in the readjustment of the 
items for the military and civil police, resulting in no change whatever in the total 
expenditure, but increasing the number of officers to be employed (at lesser rates of 
pay), and diminishing the expenditure on the men owing to the disbanding of the 
Makua, and their being replaced by native levies. These alterations will, [am sure, 
so thoroughly commend themselves to your Lordship’s approval, that I have little 
doubt they will be accepted. I forward herewith a revised schedule of the military 
expenditure, and if further explanation is needed before your Lordship sanctions its 
replacing the schedule at present in force, both Major Edwards and myself will be 
able to afford it, as we are shortly returning to England on leave of absence.* 

Under Stationery and Printing, I am obliged to ask that the following changes | 


of items may be made. I ae to reduce the er oe on account-books, &e., 
nk er han 


to 2301., and on printing ink to 45/. On the oth d, I find it absolutely necessary 
to propose an increase in the pay of the head printer from 851. to 1007. This man, 
who is a European, finds it impossible to maintain himself decently on less than 100/. 
a-year, and has already got somewhat into debt at Zomba, where provisions are not 
cheap, and where a decent appearance must be kept up by all Europeans. This man 
is an efficient printer, and gives me full satisfaction, and Iam anxious to retain him 
in our service, especially as he is able to stand the climate. 

These are the changes which I think it will be necessary to make, and, of 
course, they result in no increase of the total expenditure, but rather in a slight saving. 
It is, I admit, very annoying that we should require to make any changes at all, but 
in a country of this undeveloped description it is almost impossible to predict six 


‘months beforehand what the actual expenditure should be. 


I inclose a Memorandum replying to the queries raised by the Lords of the 
Treasury on the subject of the 1896-07 Estimates.* 
T have, &c. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty's Commissioner and Consul-General, 


ae 


* I have had the principal changes in the items of the schedules printed at our press here, and for the 
convenience of the Foreign Office, I send herewith three extra copies, so that one, if necessary, can be commwuni- 
cated to the Treasury. —H. H. J. 
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Inclosure 1 in No. 141. 


SALARIES, &0., oF STAFF. 


Expenditure Schedule, No. 1. 





DETAILED StaTeMENT showing how the Sum inserted in the Estimate for Salaries, &c., 
of Staff for the year ending 31st March, 1897, is arrived at. 


























Estimated Expenditure. 
Salary or 
Station. Rank. Allowance | In the Year | In the Year 
(Annual). ending ending 
31st March, 31st March, 
1896. 1897. 
£ £ £ 
Chinde .. .+| British Vice-Consul and Agent of the British 400 400 400 
Central Africa Administration 
- és .»| Assistant Agent and Head Postmaster e 225 200 225 
Port Herald -+| Collector and Postmaster 275 250 275 
Chiromo .. .+| Judicial Officer, Collector, and Postmaster, 400 350 400 
and Director-General of Customs 
" ee .»| Assistant Collector and Postmaster cs 225 225 225 
Fort Anderson »e| Judicial Officer, Collector, and Postmaster .. 850 300 350 
Fort Lister -»| Assistant Collector and Postmaster “s 150 200 150 
Pangomani ee ” - ” ee 150 62 150 
Zomba .. .-| Judicial Officer, Collector, and Postmaster .. 225 200 225 

‘, vs «+| Secretary to the Administration .. oe 400 850 400 

ne FEN «e| Clerk ; * “se o% 175 150 175 

ee -»| Chief Accountant a - 5 400 350 400 

ia oe «»| Second Accountant ay ee es 350 300 350 

r oe .«| Third Aecountant pe y ee 235 200 235 

” ve ..| Fourth Accountant and clerk os oe 175 50 175 

” °° ..| Storekeeper and Commissariat Officer ae 200 175 200 

2% ..| Native assistant to ditto.. “FP os 25 50 25 
Kawinga oe ..| Assistant Collector and Postmaster 175 200 175 
Blantyre .. «»| Office allowance to Mr. John Buchanan, C,M. G., + 100 ee 
British Vice-Consul and Judicial Officer® 
* es .-| Judicial Officer, Collector, and Postmaster- 400 400 400 
Generalt 
rs oe .»| Assistant Secretary to Administration sv 275 250 275 
ve .-| Assistant Collector and Postmaster = 225 225 225 
Chikwawa ee} Collector and Postmaster os os 325 250 325 
Kakoma * * Caretaker ee e* 30 150 30 
Liwonde .. -+| Judicial Officer, Collector, and Postmaster y 350 300 350 
Fort Sharpe «| Caretaker .. ee ve os se 25 ee 
Mpimbi .. .«| Indian Postmaster, &e. .. 105 150 105 
Fort Johnston .»| Vice-Consul, Judicial Officer, Collector, and 425 300 425 
Postmaster. (In 1896 Collector only) 

o -» .-| Assistant Collector and Postmaster os 175 150 175 
Mvera ee ee Caretaker} «* ee e* 25 «e 
Fort Maguire -+| Assistant Collector and Postmastert + es 100 oe 
Fort arp seme, oe <j 175 * 175 
Central Angoniland | J udicial Officer, Collector, and Postmaster ,. 300 oe 300 
Rifu ee -»| Assistant Collector and Postmaster oe ee 200 ee 
Kotakota.. e«| Judicial Officer, Collector, and Postmaster ., 400 400 400 

¥ a ~| Assistant Collector and Postmaster - 150 ae 150 
Nkata (Bandawe) ..| Judicial Officer, Collector, and Postmaster . , 300 400 300 
is »»| Assistant Collector and Postmaster ee 200 oe 200 

Kar .»| Collector and Postmaster ar a 350 400 350 
Fort ills os Assistant Collector ee ** * 225 ee 225 
Deep Bay - ” ee ee oe 200 200 200 
Amount reserved for the present .. ee es 25 

Total .. ae oe ee 8,237 9,170 


® It is not proposed 
¢ This officer also receives 50/. a-year as an allowance under the head of Postal Service as Poatmaster- 


Geueral. 





to continue this allowance. 


-——— 
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Inclosure 2 in No. 141. 


Revisep Estrmats for Expenditure on armed Forces in British Central Africa 
Protectorate, 1896-97 (Schedule 7). 


(a.) Srarr. 
Commandant* ., - oe 
Second in Command and Staff Officer* se - 
Third Officer and Quartermaster .. ws oe 
Accountant =e 
Sergeant-Major of Artillery and Transport Officer es 
Clerk (Indian) .. ee ee es 


(6.) Minitany Anp Poxice Forces. 
1. Indian Contingent. 


Pay of 185 Sikhs, 20 followers, and 2 ast assistants 








with share of gratuities 7 
Staff pay of drill instructor and Sepoy artizans ee 
Pension fund e's es 
Rations for Sikhs, Indian followers, ke. ae es 
Passages of Sikhs to India ss ee os 
Passages of officers to and from India ee se 
Pension fund for officers .. ee es o- 
Medical comforts and drugs se a oe 
——| 6,715 
2. Native Contingeni. 
1 British officer at 4002. .. ve es a 400 
2 British officers at 350/. .. ‘ce ee os 700 
4 British officers at 3002. ve - 1,200 
Passages of officers from England . os as es 350 
Salary of Sergeant-Major Ali Kiongwe oe ee 85 
Sulary of Sergeant-Major Bandawe .. ‘ oe 40 
Pay of 1,000 native troops from whom the Civil Police | 
will be supplied ve es we os 2,448 
Rations for 1,000 men es 3% fe i 1,445 
Uniforms for 800 men... es ws Hs 540 
Chinde Civil Police o : 280 
Police Capitaos for districts and interpreters for armed 
forces ee ve es ve ee 300 
— 8,088 
(c.) Equipment. 
Rifles, &c. oe “ “es ws es 450 
Accoutrements .. ve ee o6 . 250 
Ammunition, &e, ee ee ee ; 150 
Miscellancous stores ee o* os a 117 
— 967 
(d.) Miscellaneous. 
Food and passages of prisoners — 300 
Trayelling in British Central Africa, expenses ‘on expedi- 
tions, passages of officers invalided, &e., to India or 
England; extraordinary expenses.. oe --| 1,440 
—_—- 1,740 
Total .. wre “a ey ee 19,755 


* Officers of the Indian Contingent. 


(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General. 
Zomba, April 3, 1896. 





Reorganization of armed Forces in British Central Africa, proposed by Major C, A. Edwards, 
in accordance with the foregoing revised Estimate. 


The armed forces in British Central Africa should consist of— 


Commandant 
Second in Command, Staff Officer pIndiau Army officers. 
Third Officer and Quartermaster 
8 Officers Commanding companies. 
1 accountant. 
1 Sergeant-Major of artillery and Transport Officer. 
1 clerk. 
185 Sikhs, rank and file. 
1,060 native troops, rank and file. 
35 Police Capitaos and interpreters. 


1,220 rifles and 12 officers and warrant officers. 


Staf—The Commandant, Second in Command, and Third Officer of the Indian 
contingent, together with the Accountant, Sergeant-Major, and clerk, will have their 
head-quarters at Zomba, and will be the staff of the armed forces. 

The duties of the above will be as follows :— 


Commandant.—The Commandant will be responsible to Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioner that the armed forces are always in a satisfactory state and ready to take the 
field when called upon to do so. He will inspect every post in his command at least 
once a-year. He will be responsible to the Commissioner that the expenditure on 
behalf of the armed forces does not exceed the estimated grant for the up-keep of the 
same. He will arrange for the supply of civil police to the various districts and for 
the safe custody of prisoners. He vil issue force orders and administer justice to the 
officers and men under his command. 


Second in Command and Staff Officer —The Second in Command and Staff Officer 
will command the armed forces in the absence of the Commandant. He will be 
responsible to the Commandant that orders are promulgated to all concerned ; that all 
correspondence is promptly answered, filed, indexed, &c.; that the long roll, defaulters’ 
book, and court-martial book are kept correctly. He will also keep records of officers’ 
services. 


Third Officer and Quartermaster—The Third Officer and Quartermaster will be 
responsible to the Commandant for the safe custody and preservation of the depdt 
stores. He will order the Transport Officer to send such stores as he may deem fit to 
the various out-stations, and to bring the necessary stores required from the various out- 
stations. He will keep the expendable stores book and saleable stores book, also registers 
of arms, ammunition, and clothing. He will be responsible that the stores do not run 
short. He will inspect all stores received, and no box or bale should be opened except 
in his presence. He will have charge of the various buildings, &c., in the lines. 


Sergeant-Major of Artillery and Transport Officer. —The Sergeant-Major of Artillery 
and Transport Officer will be responsible that the various gun squads under his command 
are properly trained, equipped, fed, &c. He will have charge of the porters of the 
armed forces, and will be responsible that all stores are promptly dispa ed. He will 
make out the caravan notes and receive the receipted notes. He will keep the roll of 
the porters and make arrangements under the orders of the Commandant for the supply 
of porters. Regarding transport work, he will take his orders from the Quartermaster, 
otherwise he will be under the orders of the Staff Officer, 


Accountant.—The Accountant of the armed forces will be responsible to the Com- 
mandant that the accounts of the armed forces are kept correctly. He will answer all 
correspondence in connection with the accounts that does not require the Commandant’s 
signature. He will keep the keys of the treasure chest at head-quarters, and will 
issue money to the Staff Officers for the payment of the Indian contingent at Zomba ; 
to the Officers Commanding A and B Companies for the payment of their men, and to 
the Transport Officer for the payment of his porters, and to the Quartermaster for the 
payment of his establishment. He will prepare, for the Commandant’s signature, the 
monthly Returns required to be furnished to the Chief Accountant. He will keep the 
estates of deceased men until they can be paid over to their relatives. 


Clerk.—The clerk to the armed forces will be under the orders of the Staff Officer 
and will assist the Quartermaster in keeping his books. 
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Company Officers.—The Officers Commanding companies will be responsible for the 
enlistment, training, discipline, clothing, arming, paying, and feeding of the men of 
their companies. ‘They will furnish the collectors of the districts attached to their 
commands with civil police, and will from time to time inspect the civil police. They 
will relieve these civil police under instructions from head-quarters. ‘They will award 
such punishments as it is in their power to award, and remand for trial such prisoners, 
the gravity of whose offences necessitates their being tried by the Officer Commanding 
the armed forces. They will keep a recruits’ register, long roll, company defaulters’ 
book, and ledger accounts of all men in their companies. They will also keep a 
furlough register, an order book and cash book. They will also make local arrange- 
ments for the purchase of food for the men of their companies under certain restric- 
tions that will be notified from head-quarters, and they will indent on the depdt store, 
Zomba, for uniforms, arms, accoutrements, ammunition, &c.; also for soap and salt, 
and they will be required to furnish monthly states, copy of cash book, punishment 
Return, and ration Return, arms Return, &c., to head-quarters. They will grant furlough 
to the men of their companies according to roster, and will arrange for recruiting 
parties being dispatched to the places where they are authorized to enlist men. 


Indian Contingent —The Indian contingent will be concentrated as far as possible 
at Zomba. 

Drill instructors will be sent to the head-quarters of each native company for the 
training of recruits, 

The Sikhs will not be required to perform civil police work, but they will act as 
warders over the civil gaol at Zomba, 


Native Contingent.—The native contingent will consist of 1,000 men, divided into 
eight companies. 

These companies will be recruited equally from Atonga and Yao or Atonga and 
Kotakota (Achewa, Marimba) men. 


Composition —Each company will consist of :— 


1 British officer, commanding, 
1 interpreter. 
1 colour-sergeant. 


12 lance-corporals. 
4 buglers and drummers, 
96 privates. 


Rate of Pay—These men will be entertained as recruits on 2s. a-month pay. 
As soon as they are qualified to join the ranks they will be enlisted for five 
years’ service, and will receive 5s. a-month pay. Promotions will be made in the 
company by the Officer Commanding the armed forces, and corporals will receive 7s. a- 
month pay ; sergeants, 10s., and colour-sergeants, 15s. 


Furlough.—On enlistment, each man’s name will be entered on the furlough 
register of their company, and after one year’s service each man will be granted three 
months’ furlough, with this restriction: that no more than 25 per cent. of the company 
can be away on furlough at the same time, taking the strength of the company at 
126 rifles. * 


Furlough Rate of Pay— While on furlough men will draw half their pay of rank. 
In case of active service men on furlough will be required to rejoin their 
companies at once. 


Free Kit.—On enlistment each man will receive as a free issue :— 


i khaki suit complete. 
1 black fez and tassel. 
1 khaki haversack. 

1 blanket. 

1 water-bottle. 


and each year afterwards he will receive as a free issue :— 


1 khaki suit complete. 
1 black fez and tassel. 
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After two and a-half years’ service he will receive as a free issue :— 


1 khaki haversack. 
1 blanket. 


Greatcoats will not be issued to the men, but will be held as station stores, and 
will be used by guards in cold or inclement weather. 


Native Clothing.—Each trained soldier will require to have in possession two clean 
suits of native clothing, which he must show at kit inspections. 


Rations.—Each man of the native contingent, whether recruit or trained soldier, 
will receive the following rations weekly :— 


14 lbs. of grain, beans, &c. 
4 oz. salt. 
1 Ib. of soap per mensem., | 


Company Stations.—The following will be the stations of the various companies :— 


- Company oe ee Zomba (Zomba District). 
” ee ee ” ” 
Cw» ee ¥ Fort Lister (Mlanje District). 
a ea oe Fort Mangoche (South Nyasa District). 
a ~% os e's Fort Maguire (South Nyasa District). 
ee" “ ee Mwasi’s (Marimba District). 
G » ee “5 Nkata Bay (West Nyasa District). 
‘: oe oe Fort Hill (North Nyasa District). 


Civil Police.—The civil police for the districts will be furnished by the companies 
as stated :-— 


A Company oa oe Zomba (20), Upper Shiré (80). 

B $s oe és Blantyre (30), West Shiré (20). 

o * Mlanje (20), Ruo (15), Lower Shiré (15). 
- 9 oe ve South Nyasa (30). 

Bo e ee Central Angoniland (30), Marimba (20). 
ha F os ee West Nyasa (20). 

a és se North Neaxa (40). 


Police Capitaos.—In addition to these police the Collectors of districts will have 
one, two, or three police capitaos.* ‘These capitaos will be enlisted by the Collectors 
themselves, and will not be changeable. These men will receive pay varying from 
10s. to 2l. a-month. No Collector, however, will be able to employ police capitaos 
without the consent of the Officer Commanding the armed forces, who will be 
responsible for secing that the Hstimates allow the man required to be engaged. 

The police capitaos will be allowed as follows :— 


North Nyasa District .. ee se 3 at 18/, a-year. 
West Nyasa District .. : oe Ty Che 
Marimba District ‘es » ae t.° Seem 
Central Angoniland District D4 TREY = 5, 
South Nyasa District .. D 4 19%" 4, 
Upper Shiré District .. 3 y 2 6S 
Blantyre District 3» 896 
Zomba District Fy DBRS) cay 
West Shiré District ee): es 
Ruo District.. ar 3 5; 38... 
Lower Shiré District .. a ae 
Mianje - “* ‘2 cr 15/. ” 


2197. per annum. 


* A“ capitao” (Portuguese) is the term locally applied to a responsible petty officer. 


Interpreters to armed Forces—In addition to the above there will be nine inter- 
preters to the armed forces, costing $1/. per annum. 
Each Company Commander will have one interpreter, and one will be allotted to 
the ‘Transport Officer. 
Sergeant-Major Bandawe wlll act as interpreter to the Officer Commanding the 
armed forces. 
400 | 2U 
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Recruiting Disiricts—The companies should be recruited from the various places 
as stated below :— 


cent n nnn nn nn nn nen sss 


Name of Native Tribe. 




















Company. 
Atanga. Yao. Achewa (Marimba). 
| Centres for Recruiting. 
A Bandawe «»| Mponda’s ‘ 
B Karali ** ** ** Kota-Kota. 
Cc Chintechi «+| Mponda’s 
D "y ..| Chiradzulu 
E Usisya .. ««| Mlanje .. 
F Mlale (Ruarwe) ..| Zomba .. ee 
G ** Chikala ** ** Kota-Koia, 
H Matete ., 
Bandawe 





Officers.—The terms under which the officers from the Indian army are engaged 
are already settled, but those officers should, in addition to their duties as officers of 
the Indian contingent, be required to carry on the duties connected with the staff of 
the armed forces in British Central Africa, 

The British officers should be specially selected men, and passed as medically fit 
for service in British Central Africa. They should be seconded in their regiments for 
three years’ service in British Central Africa, with the option of extending this term 
to five years. 

After two and a-half years’ service in British Central Africa, if the officers elect 
to serve for a further term of two years’ service, they should be ted leave to 
England on half-pay for six months, counted from date of leaving Chinde to date of 
return to that port. 

Not more than half of the officers can be away on leave at the same time. 

A free passage one way should be granted to officers proceeding on leave. 

As soon an all the vacancies to companies are filled, the officers should be graded 
according to their army rank. After that, each new officer would be graded at the 
bottom of the list of officers, and be promoted to the highest grade of pay as vacancies 
occurred. 

In the event of an expeditionary force being required to take the field, instrues 
tions would be sent to the Officers Commanding companies to join at the place of 
concentration with the men of their companies present and available, the civil police 
not being called in. 

A force would thus be quickly raised and the Civil Administration would not be 
interfered with ; moreover, the men would be serving under their own officers. 

(Signed) C. A. EDWARDS, Major, 
Commanding Armed Forces in British Central Africa. 
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THE following Details will show how the readjustments affect each Item of the 
Schedule which has been altered. 





Decrease. Tuecrease. 





(a.) Staff. £ 
Pay of accountant of armed forces “ oe 
Pay of Sergeant-Major of artillery and Transport 

Officer 
: Clerk (Indian) 
(4.) 1. Indian Contingent. 
Pay of Sikhs ee os " oe 362 
Rations of Sikhs .. oe is és 206 
Passages of Sikhs .. es ‘0 es 220 
Passages of officers .. oie oa a. 70 
Pension fund for officers os “s oe 50) 
Medical comforts and drugs. . “e és 10 
2. Native Contingent. 
Pay, British officers .. ee oe o- vo 1,550 
Passages of officers ., jiu ie oe és 200 
Pay of native troops .. ee ee ee 874 
(c.) Equipment. 

Accoutrements ee 7 + ee ee 100 
Tools, &e. ., $< ie oe 2° 83 ve 


(c. and d.) Civii Police and Sundry. 





Makua passage expenses “*c oe ee oe 50 
Extraordinary expenses ‘< oe <e oe 100 
Police sergeants, gaolers, and maintenance of $20 oe 

prisoners 
Total és se e+} 2,195 2,195 





Inclosure 3 in No. 141. 


Memorandum.—Replies to queries raised by the Treasury in connection with the 
1896-96 Estimates. 


SOME of these queries appear to have been actuated by unfortunate misprints 
occurring in the version of the Estimates sent to the Treasury. The alignment of 
figures was wrong in certain columns. ‘This was a mistake of the printers in 
London and does not appear in the original form of the Estimates sent from 
this Office. 

The grant of 30,0001. proposed by the Treasury together with the expected 
surplus of at least 2,000/. in the local revenue collected during 1895-96 (in excess of 
the estimated revenue), will be sufficient to meet the needs of the Protectorate during 
the year 1896-97. An excess of 3,000]. is expected over the estimated local revenue, 
but of this about 3007. may have to paid to the British South Africa Company as their 
share of the customs duties, &c. 

There will then still be left the sum of 2,087/. (net surplus mentioned in the 
‘Treasury notes) to be disposed of. I am forwarding a despatch in which I am making 
certain suggestions as to the way in which this surplus should be dealt with. 

I have taken note of the suggestions of the Treasury, that in future the sums 
received for the sale of Crown lands should be brought in as a separate heading of 
income, below the general total of local revenue. 
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Township Rates—This requires thoroughly clearing up. At the time the 1896-97 
Estimates were made up we were still somewhat uncertain how it should be dealt 
with as a matter of expenditure and revenue. I would refer the Foreign Office to 


- my despatch of the 80th May, 1895, in which I went into this question of township 


rates very carefully. The summing-up of this subject is that it is practically 
impossible to deal with the question of township rates and expenditure in a manner 
different to that which I suggested in the above despatch, and which I have practically 
put in force. This is, that in future the Commissioner shall assist himself by appoint- 
ing a Town Council to advise him in : 

(a.) The amount of rates to be levied, and 

(6.) The manner in which they should be expended. 

I further propose that this expenditure on townships should be regarded as 
entirely apart from the general accounts of the Protectorate; that the moneys thus 
raised should be dealt with by the Town Councils and accounted for to the Com- 
missioner, who should, for the information of the Foreign Office, forward them a copy 
of this account. The sums which are mentioned in the Estimates under the head of 
Expenditure on Townships, &c., (3001.) represent not the total expenditure within 
those townships by any means, but merely the Administration contribution towards 
the rates in respect of such Crown property as lies within the different townships. 
The property of the Crown is rated in the same way as other property within the 
prescribed area of the townships, and the sum in question was the estimate of the 
tne indebtedness of the Administration in that respect during the current year. 

t must be remembered that where there is a township here it almost always implies 
an important congregation of Europeans. This assemblage cannot be dealt with in 
the same autocratic manner as a collection of negroes. The Europeans in this country 
are peculiarly difficult to manage, as they are for ever setting themselves up against 
authority and aiming at a certain amount of local self-government. As there are 
under 800 Europeans in the whole area of the Protectorate and about 1,200,000 
natives, besides a small number of Indians, anything like representative government 
on the part of the Europeans is ridiculous, and would be immediately abused for the 
enslaving of the natives; at the same time I have sufficient sympathy with the desire 
of Englishmen to manage their own affairs to appreciate this feeling about the 
townships, viz., that the Europeans should have a voice in the rating and in the 
spending of the rates. This system has already saved me a considerable amount of 
disagreeableness, and promises to act well in future, as I find these Town Councils 
manage their affairs much better than I could manage them on their behalf living at 
a distance. I therefore desire to impress on the Foreign Office the need for sanction- 
ing my arrangement as set forth in the despatch of the 30th May, 1895. It will be 
understood that the sum of 3002. expenditure in the present year’s Estimates is 
intended to meet the rates which will be levied on the Crown property lying within 
the different townships, and that although we shall endeavour not to change our 
Estimates too much and secure some revenue in return which shall meet the estimated 
sum of 8001., this will rather come in in the form of increased rents and additional 
sums for the sale of land within the township consequent on the higher value of 
Administration property which is subject to township rates. In next year’s Estimates 
it will be well to exclude this revenue under the head of township rates altogether. 
The Administration will be liable to the same expenditure for township rating in 


regard to its property within the township, but it will derive no direct revenue in 


return, provided, that is, if the Foreign Office agrees to the proposed arrangement of 
municipal expenditure, a matter which can be gone into and settled on my approaching 
return to England. 

Postal.—The Lords of the Treasury ask why the special allowance to the Head 
Postmaster at Chinde Post Office of Exchange, and the Postmaster-General at 
Blantyre should not be placed under schedule 1, Salaries. The fact is that schedule 1 
ought not to be called Salaries, as I have often pointed out. It ought to be called 
Civil. It represents the Civil Service of the British Central Africa Protectorate. It is 
quite illogical to call it salaries, as, in that case, we ought to bring under this head not 
only the salaries of the civil and judicial officers, but also those in the medical, 
scientific, and public works services, &c. The officials, whose salaries are set forth in 
schedule 1, really receive what they get for their civil or judicial work, but in 
addition, without extra pay, have to act as Postmasters. It is assumed that, with the 
two exceptions (at Chinde and Blantyre) no extra pay is given to them for their 
undertaking postal work ; if it were, it would be included under the special heading of 
Postal. On the other hand itis deemed right to make special allowances to both the 
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officials alluded to, on account of the onerous and responsible work that they under- 
take in regard to postal matters. For the amount of business that passes through 
their hands they really deserve more than the sums put down, but in common with 
most other persons they must be content to wait for an increase of salaries in ‘this 
respect until the finances of the Protectorate are more prosperous. At the same time, 
going on the lines laid down in the Estimates of Crown Colonies, it appears to me to 
be neither illogical nor out of place to include these special allowances in the postal 
schedule, and, therefore, I venture to continue this arrangement until the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury have given the matter their reconsideration, and unless 
they finally decide that the allowances in question should be transferred to schedule 1 
(Civil), I shall make no change. 

In regard to the free transit of goods on behalf of servants of the Admini- 
stration: The transport of a reasonable amount of baggage is paid for by the 
Administration when the official first enters the country. Also, when he is travelling 
about the country on the service of the Administration, allowance is made for what is 
considered a reasonable amount of luggage. In fact the ag ec are in question 
is almost identical with that of the Foreign Office in regard to its Consular officials. 

Military Schedule—I did not insert the proportionate passage-money charge for the 
ultimate return of the Sikhs and others in the military Estimates for the following 
reasons :— 

1. In that year in which this Return takes place provision will have to be made 
to meet this expenditure by decreasing other items in the military Vote. For instance 
in the year in which this largely increased expenditure for passage-money takes 
place, an attempt must be made to decrease other items of expenditure, such as 
extraordinary expenses in campaigns, &c.; these might be largely reduced on such an 
oceasion as this. Sometimes, of course, we are taken by surprise and action is forced 
on us; but on many occasions we can generally arrange to defer military action until 
a convenient time, and this will have to be borne in mind during the year in which 
the change of Sikhs takes place. 

2. It is impossible to say beforehand how many Sikhs may be going back in two 
eae time. At present we have, I believe, 185 Sikhs in the country. Some were 

illed in the campaigns, others died of sickness, others again were invalided home 
either from wounds or sickness, and we consider that our recent successes justify us in 
reducing the permanent complement of the force from 200 to 185. Later on we may 
be able further to reduce the numbers. 

3. Rates of passage-money are continually changing and cheapening, 

Altogether, I think, it is the wisest plan to regard the special expenditure for 
sending large bodies of Sikhs back to India or bringing them from India as an 
extraordinary item to be brought into every third year’s expenditure, and to be met, 
as fay as possible, by special temporary reductions under other heads, for we should 
strive to arrange that the military Estimates should be kept from markedly exceeding 
in any one year the total we are now spending, viz., between 19,0001. and 20,0001. 

I have, however, now sent into the Foreign Office a completely revised version 
of the military Estimates, which I conceive to be more in accordance with the altered 
state of affairs, and which is much more likely to secure efficiency and economy in 
the future. I do not deal further with the Treasury remarks on the former schedule 
because emendations have been effected in the present one, which I am forwarding as 
a separate inclosure. | 

There are many remarks of their Lordships which do not need special reference 
or reply, but I can assure them that I appreciate their general approval of the 
Estimates, and have taken careful note of all their suggestions as to a better presen- 
tation of items in the various schedules. 

There is one remark on p. 3 of the printed version of the Treasury despatch under 
review on which I am anxious to arrive at an understanding with the Treasury, as the 
tenor of their Lordships’ words would appear to be quite in accordance with my 
present views. ‘Cheir Lordships state their desire to interfere as little as possible in 
the details of administration in British Central Africa, but that they would like to be 
able in time to arrive at an understanding with the Secretary of State, which should, 
as far as possible, work automatically as to the amount to be placed at the Com- 
missioner’s disposal each year to meet any charges incidental on the development of 
the Protectorate, either by fixing the grant-in-aid for a period of years or adjusting it 
in a fixed proportion to the growth of the local revenue. 

In reply to this I have the honour to state that Iam disposed to think that with 
the gradually rising local reyenue, with one exception, we shouta not call upon the 
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Treasury to furnish a grant execceding 30,000/. in any one year. The special 
exception referred to is the new gun-boat for Lake Nyasa which is sorely needed. 
When this has been been suppled I think it may be taken that a 30,0001. a-year grant- 
in-aid in addition to the estimated local revenue not exceeding 23,0001. is sufficient. 
I would also like to have it laid down that a portion of each yearly surplus (when 
there is any) of revenue over expenditure, should be set aside to ultimately repay the 
Treasury for the special funds now asked for to meet the cost of placing a new and 
efficient gun-boat on Lake Nyasa. In order not to be too sanguine I think we had 
better reckon that for the next five years, including the current year, the Protectorate 
will require an annual grant of 30,0001. a-year not to be exceeded on any account with 
the exception of the special gift of this gun-boat, and this again should rather be 
regarded as a loan to be paid off by instalments. In the event, however, of revenue 
s) Improving during these five years that while providing for the gradual repayment 
of the sum advanced for the purchase of this gun-boat there still remains over a 
balance, I would ask that this balance may be devoted to highly necessary public 
works, especially the making of roads. After the expiration of five years (unless 
during the interval the local revenue rises to more than 25,006/. a-year) the question 
could be again considered as to the amount of the Treasury grant, and if it were then 
found that the revenue exceeded 23,600/. per annum, the Treasury might, if they saw 
fit, reduce the grant in proportion. 

Until we are financially independent, that is to say, until we are no longer 
dependent on the British taxpayer for a grant-in-aid, our annual expenditure should 
not much exceed 51,000/. per annum. I think for this sum with a slight occasional 
addition derived from the surplus of local revenue and devoted to public works such 
as road-making the Protectorate should be maintained in efficiency, and a much 

ter expenditure would hardly be justifiable while the country remains so largely 

ependent on Imperial aid. As time goes on, I foresee we shall have to increase, 
year by year, within reasonable bounds, our expenditure under schedule 1, Salaries of 
Civil Officials, for as the various districts become opened up more officials are required, 
and the pay of existing officials must he reasonably increased from time to time. As 
against this, however, I trust we may be enabled gradually to reduce our expenditure 
under the military section and under that of transport, and in one or two items of 
public works. 

If it were laid down, therefore, that the Treasury, subject to the conditions above 
set forth, contributed during the next five years an annual grant-in-aid of 30,000/. 
a-year for the British Central Africa Protectorate, a great deal of trouble would be 
saved both to the Administrator of this Protectorate in drawing up his Estimates, and 
to the Foreign Office in considering such Estimates. 

I appreciate the idea of their Lordships that a considerable amount of discretion 
should be left to the Commissioner in arranging the items of expenditure, because I 
find this subject a source of great anxiety to me in my work out here. My Estimates 
for the next financial year have to be made up in the month of August. It almost 
always happens that in the eight months elapsing between the completion of these 
Estimates and their being put in foree the conditions of the Protectorate service are 
greatly altered.. Unexpected developments take place in all directions, new districts 
have been conquered from the slave-traders, and forts have had to be established to 
guard them; an immigration of Europeans has taken place in some other district and 
new civil officers are required to deal with them; on the other hand, posts which were 
once thought to be necessary are found to be either too unhealthy for the occupation 
of a European, or circumstances have rendered them wholly unnecessary. Still more 
in the matter of the military service do things pen Last year it seemed to us 
that in addition to the Sikhs we could only find reliable soldiers in the Makua of 
Mozambique. Our four months’ autumn campaign showed us that the Makua were 
not brave in the presence of really serious fighting, while on the other hand we were 
trol kid gratified by the dash and bravery of our native levies, some of whom, 
the Yaos, had been our enemies of a few months back. We found that we required a 
great many more military and civil police to keep the Protectorate in order now that 
the whole of it had been brought under control; on the other hand it appeared foolish 
to keep on the highly-paid Makua when we could get much better and braver negro 
soldiers, locally recruited, who would serve for less than half the Makua pay. ‘To — 
have, nevertheless, adhered to our Estimates laid down in August 1895 in the face of 
the necessity for all these changes would have been pedantic. I quite admit that if 
{ proposed to exceed the total in that Estimate after it had been approved by the 
Foreign Office and the Treasury, my conduct would be unreasonable and inexcusable, 
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but I cannot but think in proposing to readjust the items I am acting in the best 
interests of the public service, and shall not incur blame either on the part of the 
Foreign Office or of the Treasury. If therefore this could be laid down as a general 
ptinciple, that while under no circumstances must the total of the respective schedules, 
when once approved, be increased by the Commissioner, yet that the readjustment of 
items within the schedule is left very much to his discretion, a great weight of anxiety 
and werry, needing very voluminous correspondence, would be taken off his shoulders. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General. 
Zomba, April 1, 1896. : 


P.S.—I did not receive Major Edwards’ reply to the query about the increased 
cost of the Sikh rations in time for inclusion in the body of this Memorandum. 
I therefore add it now. He states that it was found necessary to increase the amount 
in this way to cover the cost of the local transport of rations. According to our new 
arrangements, however, the rations will be nd pe direct overland to head- 
quarters from Chiromo instead of sending them yii Chikwawa. This is expected to 
result in a saving of 200/. this year, and I have therefore deducted this amount from 
the original sum estimated for, and have taken it into account in drawing up the 
revised Estimates. 

I hope, however, as local means of transport improve, that we may be able to 
considerably reduce the cost of the Sikh rations, and I look to this reduction to assist 
in providing the funds for the travelling expenses of the Sikhs back to +e" ae 
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No, 142, 
Commissioner Sir H. Johnston to the Marquess of Salisbury.—(Received June 22.) 


(No. 42. Central Africa.) 7 

My Lord, The Residency, Zomba, April 29, 1896. ' 
I HAVE the honour to inelose, for your Lordship’s information, a Report on the 

trade and general condition of the British Central Africa Protectorate for the year com- 


mencing the Ist am 1895, and ending the 31st March, 1896. a 
I have appended to the Report three articles on the subjects of big game, coffee | 
planting,* and missionary work in the Protectorate, which may not be without interest. J 


I have, &e. 
(Signed) H. H. JOHNSTON. 





Inclosure 1 in No. 142. 
Report on British Central Africa Protectorate, from April 1, 1895, to March 31, 1896. 


THERE have been two previous Reports written on British Central Africa since a 
portion of the territory north of the Zambezi became a British Protectorate. The first 
was written by myself, and comprised an account of the three years’ administration of thet 
eastern half of British Central Africa (Protectorate and British South Africa Company’s 
territory combined); the second was written by Mr. Sharpe, Acting Commissioner, and 
dealt with much the same area during the year 1894. I now draw up the third Report, 
but this time I confine myself almost entirely to the small eastern portion of British 
Central Africa, which is the Protectorate administered directly. by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, It will be remembered that at the end of 1894 an arrangement was come to with 
the British South Africa Company by which, in the following year, they were to under- 
take themselves the direct administration of their sphere of influence north of Zambezi. 
Accordingly, on the 1st July, 1895, I handed over my powers as Administrator for the 
British South Africa Company north of the Zambezi to Major P. W. Forbes, who was 
the delegate of Dr, Jameson, the actual Administrator of all the territories under the 
Charter of the BritishSouth Africa Company. From this date onward I have only 
administered the British Central Africa Protectorate, though I haye not ceased to take 
2 keen interest in the development of the regions round Tanganyika and Mweru, with 
which the Protectorate is so closely concerned in trade and in native politics. This 
Report will be considered to deal with the financial year, commenced the 1st April, 1895, 
and ended the 31st March, 1896. : 
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Blantyre... »»| Europeans ,. “s oe oe 129 
Indians oe oe oe ** 27 
Natives ee ee ee ee 22,206 
Half-castes .. a a a 13 
Li only —— "BS it 
West Shiré .. »»| Europeans ., ss oe ee 9 
Indians ee ** oT es 5 
Natives og 7 <i = 12,063 
Half-castes .. ae a Ar vm e 
12,077 
Upper Shiré ** Europeans e« ee * ee 4 
Indians oe o* ee ** 1 
Natives ay =e ae ee} 19,623 
Halfeastes es ee «* e« ee 
19,628 
South Nyasa es| Europeans ., oe oe o* 
Indians <i ie ee os 
Natives ae os approximate 
Half-enstes .. . ( i ) : 
80,1138 
Central Angoniland ..| Europeans .. os ee oe 
ae *-* ** ( **f Ff 
Natives + - approximate 
Half-castes .. ar 25 y . 
80,014 
Marimba District ..| Europeans .. om we ‘ie 
neem <i wa ae ar 
Natives ie ve approximate 
Half-castes .. ia ¢ i ) ; 
150,026 
West Nyasa (inclusive | Europeans .. oe os ee 
of Likoma Island) Indians st ~ os ae 
Natives .. -» (approximate) 
Half-castes .. ws ™ ‘3 
— 200,024 
North Nyasa -».| Europeans .. oe ee T 
Indians ra wee os ¥ 
Natives % % +s «e| 200,000 
Half-eastes ,. s4 > = on 
200,015 
Total ** “* ** ** 844,995 





Included in the foregoing totals of natives are about 200 “coastmen.’”’ These are 
mostly natives of Zanzibar, or of the Zanzibar coast, and the negroes with, in some 
eases, a dash of the Arab in their composition. They are chiefly distributed over the 
following districts :— 


U Shiré * -* oe ** --* * o* about... 80 
South Nyaia ee sa Re oe sts V5 ee ee 
North Nyasa.. os me or os oe oie we FBO 
Marimba és xs a se we aa gf ee ee 
West Nyasa (including Likoma) .. oe ae a Py ee ln? 


From this calculation it will be seen that the approximate native population of the 
Protectorate is considerably less than that which was foreshadowed in previous Reports. 
This difference in the figures arises from a more careful calculation, this latter being 
based to a great extent on counting the huts in each district, and estimating the 
population at an average of three persons to a hut. Nevertheless, though the total native 
population is less than that of previous estimates, it in reality represents a considerable 
increase over former years. In the Lower Shiré district the native population has risen 
from about 1,000 in 1891 to 14,385 in 1896. The native population is markedly increased 
in the Mlanje, Zomba, Blantyre, and South Nyasa districts consequent on the suppres- 
sion of the Slave Trade and the settling down of the natives to peaceful occupations. 

The principal native tribes in the Protectorate are the following : — 

1. Mafanja stock—The Mafanja of the Shiré Highlands, the Makololo,* the 


* These people are mostly of Mananja stock, though some of them were originally emigrants from Portuguese 
Zambezia, and belong to kindred tribes. They are inhabitants of the West Shiré district, and are called Mako- 
lolo, though there is probably not one person amongst them of real Makololo blood. The Makololo were a section 
of the Bechuanaland people who fled northwards to the Zambezi in the 40's. They founded the Barutse 
Empire on the Upper Zambezi. When Dr. Livingstone visited this country he took with him fourteen or fifteen 
so-called Makololo, and these he ultimately established as Headmen in the West Shiré district, but they were 
scarcely Makololo so much as natives of the Upper Zambezi who had been enslaved by the Makololo. Neverthe- 
less, they represent the existing Makololo Chiefs of the West Shiré district who have been so markediy 
distinguished for many years for their adherence to the British. A few of the older of these Chiefs still retain a 
faint remembrance of the Sechuana language. 
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Anyanja of the lake shores, the Achewa of Central Angoniland and Marimba, the Anko- 
manja of Likoma Island and East Nyasa coast. 

2. Yao—The Yao people inhabit parts of the Mlanje, Blantyre, Zomba, Upper 
Shiré, South Nyasa, and Central Angoniland districts. They are all recent immigrants 
from the high plateaux of East Nyasa. 

3. Angoni-Zulu.—This term is almost as artificial a name now as that of Makololo. 
The original Zulu invaders of Nyasaland were not very numerous, and they simply 
became a dominant caste of Headmen and Chiefs, ruling over a submissive population of 
Maifianja and Atonga stock. Nowadays, with the exception of the Northern and South- 
western Angoni, who still retain the use of the Zulu language, the Angoni are merged 
in the mass of local population and speak the local language. As a distinct caste, how- 
ever, they are chiefly to be found in the western portions of the Upper Shiré and South 
Nyasa districts, in Central Angoniland, and in the southern and western portions of the 
Marimbi district. In the Wesf Nyasa district the Angoni, more obviously Zulu in 
origin, race, and language, occupy the high plateaux belind the coast strip. 

4. IWVatonga* (Batumbuka stock) —These very interesting people speak dialects quite 
distinct from Majianja. ‘They are the original inhabitants of the West Nyasa district. 
They are’ related in origin and language to the Babisa and Awemba, though, through 
the Senga people of the Luangwa Valley, they are connected with the great Mafianja 
stock, which furnishes such a large proportion of the inhabitants of the Lower Zambezi 
and south of Nyasaland. | | 

5. The Wahkenga.—The Wahenga inhabit the coast-strip of the southern half of the 
North Nyasa district. Related to them in some degree are the Wanyika of the 
interior plateau of the North Nyasa district. The Wahenga and Wanyika seem to 
be connected with the people of the Tanganyika Plateau, rather more so than with the 
Atonga. | 

6. The Wankonde.—These form a very distinct group, speaking Bantu dialects of a 
remarkably archaic character. They inhabit the northern portion of the North Nyasa 
district as far as the Tanganyika Plateau, and also a good deal of German territory at 
the north end of Lake Nyasa. 

The numerous wars which have occurred between the British forces and the natives 
since the institution of the Protectorate in 1891 were waged entirely against the Yaos, 
with the exception of the expedition at the end of 1895 against the North Nyasa Arabs. 


‘I am happy, however, to be able to record a remarkable change in the attitude of the 


Yao towards the Administration of this Protectorate. The Chiefs and people of this 
race now seem to haye cheerfully accepted the idea of our supremacy, and instead of 
fighting against us, they now fight for us, and we are recruiting Yaos largely for our 
military and civil police. They make excellent soldiers, better than any other native 
race in the Protectorate. The Atonga still remain a great source of strength to the 
European community, as, with all their faults, they are ake y attached to the 
European, and identify themselves with his interests and rule. That they are far from 
perfect, [am obliged to admit. They are a boisterous people, who, having suffered the 
cruellest oppression and most murderous treatment at the hands of the Angoni Zulus for 
many years, are now so overjoyed at being able to take up a free and independent 
osition in the Protectorate through the aid of Europeans, that they are apt to become 
ullies in their own turn. Great numbers of them leave their country yearly to engage 
as labourers and workmen of all descriptions in the Shiré Highlands. There are besides 
nearly 400 Atonga in the military and civil police. A great enmity exists between the 
Atonga and the Yaos, and the blame of this chiefly lies with the Atonga, who are very 
ready to bully and rob the Yao, and to steal food from his gardens. ‘The fault in this 
respect must be, to some extent, shared by the European employers of labour in the 
Shiré Highlands, who hitherto have not made adequate provision for the feeding of their 
native labourers. Instead of planting a portion of their large estates, as they should 
have done, with native food crops, so that the Atonga might be adequately fed, they 
have confined themselves to giving money or calico to the Atonga to purchase food from 
the local natives, Yao or Mafianja. As the allowance for food is often inadequate, and 
as the price of food has gone up considerably in the Shiré Highlands, the Atonga can, 
in many cases, only satisfy their hunger by robbing, in addition to buying. Consequently 
many quarrels have arisen between the Atonga and the local natives, and a bad feeling 
certainly exists, which, it is to be hoped, will be dissipated soon by the Europeans making 

better provision in future for feeding their men. 
* This is the correct name of the tribe as pronounced by themselves. They are, however, almost universally 


Rh 3 “Atonga.” This is the Mananja designation of them, the Mafianja having reduced the Wa ('a) 
preax to : 
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In connection with the question of European settlement in British Central Africa, 
it may be well to give here some particulars about Chinde. It is hardly necessary to 
state that this place is on Portuguese territory at the mouth of the Zambezi, but as it is 
the only port directly connected with the British Central Africa Protectorate, and as the 
Viee-Consul at that place is a servant of the Protectorate, the affairs of Chinde may be 
fitly included in a review of matters connected with British Central Africa, 

The Portuguese have at different times granted two Concessions of land at Chinde 
to Her Majesty’s Commissioner north of the Zambezi. One is the well-known British 
Concession which is of small area, and which may be regarded as a huge bonded store 
for the reception of goods in transit to British Central Africa; and the other is a strip 
of land extending from the British Concession across the Chinde Peninsula to the shore 
of the Indian Ocean, and used for the residences of the various agents of firms connected 
with this Protectorate. Residing on the two Concessions at Chinde, therefore, there 
are nineteen British subjects who are Iuropeans (nine English, one Irish, and nine 


Scotch) ; two natives of British India, twelve British Protectorate subjects from Zanzibar, 


and seventeen British Protectorate subjects from Nyasaland. 

A few notes on the question of Indian settlement in British Central Africa may be 
of interest. It is no longer necessary to expatiate on the magnificent services rendered 
by the Sikhs or their thorough aptitude for warfare against the slave-traders, It is 
sufficient 10 remark that their behaviour is in all respects as excellent and satisfactory as 
heretofore. 

I had hoped to introduce a number of Indian cultivators into this country as‘the 
result of my journey to India, but although large numbers of cultivators came forward 
and expressed a desire to settle here, I had no funds at my disposal with which to pay 
their preliminary expenses, and they themselves were people mostly without money. 
Several Sikh gentlemen had, however, interested themselves in the subject of their 
fellow-countrymeni trying their fortunes in the British Central Africa Protectorate, and I 
think it is not unlikely that a few pioneers may come out during the ensuing year. 

We continue to meet with satisfactory results in employing Indians in minor 
capacities where in previous years we should have found it necessary to use more highly 
paid Europeans less able to stand the climate. I should like to refer with emphasis to 
the excellent work done by the three Indian surveyors sent ont by the Indian Govern- 
ment. I hope these men may remain for the three years for which they are engaged 
and be induced perhaps to resume service after a furlough. 

One or two educated natives of Southern India are working as surveyors in this 
country in the employ of private firms. Of one of these cadividuls the following story 
is told, which, in spite of its apparent levity might be quoted here as illustrating one of 
the many bonds which bind together educated men of all colours who are subjects of the 
British Empire. The Indian surveyor in question was working in an out-of-the-way part 
of the Mlanje district, and met the Collector of the district, whom he had not seen 
before, and with him got into conversation. 

* This is glorious news, Sir, about the Empire, is it not?” 

«What, you mean the formation of some federation league ?” 

“ No, I mean the removal of all restrictions by the London County Council.” 

It is not altogether unworthy of comment that the fortunes of a London music-hall 
should interest a man of Tamil race in the centre of Africa. 

The number of Indian traders in the Protectorate has decidedly increased during 
the past year, and Iam glad to notice that they are taking up small and hitherto 
unconsidered sections of native produce, such as oil-seeds, india-rubber, wax, &e., which 
are considered below the notice of the European who trades on a large scale. 

Leertainly wish that Indian traders who are not satisfied with their condition in the 
‘Transvaal and in Natel would give British Central Africa a trial. 


Health. 


The year 1895-96, under review, has been an exceptionally bad year for health 
amongst Europeans and Indians. There has been an epidemic of malarial fever, which 
has not been confined by any means to British Central Africa, but has equally scourged 
the East Coast of Africa and the Zambezi Valley. Whether this is attributable to 
the exceptional rainfall of the past year I cannot say, but I have never known in all my 
experience of this country since 1889 so much ill-health amongst Europeans as has 
afflicted us during the period under review. Those who have dwelt continuously in the 
Shiré Highlands and in other upland districts have not suffered very much: the 
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mortality has chiefly occurred on the lake shores and on the Lower Shiré and Zambezi. 
Several Europeans leaving this country for Europe in apparently good health have been 
smitten with severe malaria while descending the Zambezi, and died at Chinde. 
Referring to my statistics in the registration of deaths, I find that the death-rate amongst 
Europeans for the year ending the 31st December, 1895, rose from a former death-rate 
6°5 per cent. to 9-7 per cent. That is to say, during the period in question twenty-eight 
deaths were registered out of an average European population of 275, Of these deaths 
no less than twenty were attributable to malarial fever in its various forms of remittent, 
intermittent, bilious, and hematuric, one to pneumonia, one died in infancy, one died of 
dysentery, one was murdered, one died from an over-dose of antipyrin, and two were 
drowned. ‘Two out of the deaths registered really occurred outside the Protectorate on 
the Zambezi; on the other hand, to balance this, two deaths not registered at this 
Consulate occurred on the Lower Zambezi or at Chinde on the part of persons who had 
just left the Protectorate after a considerable residence. 

The health of the Shiré Highlands remains pretty much what it was, viz., not much 
inferior to the health of those parts of Assam, Southern India, Ceylon, or Brazil, 
inhabited by Europeans; but there has certaiuly been a marked increase in the average 
ill-health of the lake regions and the Zambezi Valley. Similar epidemics of dangerous 
forms of malarial fever occur from time to time at intervals of about twenty years at 
Zanzibar, on the west coast of Africa, and in Angola. No doubt they are attributable 
in some way to exceptional seasons of heavy rains or similar climatic changes. If 
malarial fever could be in some way eliminated, British Central Africa would be an 
earthly paradise. No other disease but that just mentioned afflicts us to any extent. 
Cases of dysentery are rare, and are not usually of a very virulent type. The case of 
pneumonia referred to above was the result of serious exposure to heavy rain. The 
ordinary intermittent fever of this country is not of a severe or deadly type. All our 
terrors are concentrated on one form of malarial fever, hematuric (* black-water ”*) fever, 
Out of the twenty deaths from malarial fever mentioned in the foregoing statistics, about. 
sixteen were cases of heematuric fever. Besides these sixteen cases, however, we can 
point to at least sixteen cases of black-water fever where recovery took place, and where 
there appear to be no sequela, though undoubtedly one attack of black-water fever pre- 
disposes to a recurrence. This malady would appear to be distinct from ordinary malarial 
fever, and to be due to some special malarial microbe. 

[ append hereto some notes on the subject by Dr. Wordsworth Poole, Principal 
Medical officer to the British Central Africa Administration :— 


Notes on Black-water Fever, by Dr. W. Poole. 


Bilious hemoglobinuric, or black-water fever, was first described by the French 
naval surgeons at Nossibé in Madagascar in the middle of this century. Since then it 
has been found to have a fairly wide geographical distribution. It is found all over 
tropical Africa, in some parts of America, and in the West Indies. I have seen a case 
in Rome, and it is said to occur in Greece. 

In this Protectorate it appears as a dangerous accident amongst the ordinary types 
of malarial fever. A fever presenting all the usual symptoms of a mild intermittent or 
remittent type may, without warning, take on the pernicious black-water characteristics, 
On the other hand, the same causes which usually result in ordinary fevers may, 
for some unknown reason, bring on this dangerous form without any intermediate 
symptoms. 

The older residents in this country frequently remark that black-water fever is on 
the increase ; and there seems to be a general opinion amongst medical men that there 
is an increase in the number of cases out of proportion to the increase of the white 
population. 

A closer acquaintance with this form of fever makes it appear that it is a different 
type from other known forms of malaria; probably the parasite is specifically different 
from the other forms of malarial parasites. 

This opinion is supported by the following facts :— 

1. The remedial effects of quinine are but feeble in black-water fever. 

2. The peculiar geographical distribution. This form does not exist in some countries 
where other forms of malaria are prevalent. 

3. People who have suffered from black-water fever here have had a recurrence of 
the symptoms at home. 

4. One attack most certainly predisposes to subsequent attacks. 
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Natives of India and negroes as well as Buropeans have suffered from fatal attacks 
in this country. 

With regard to the advisability of continued residence in this country after one 
attack, the following facts should be borne in mind. The sooner after arrival that black- 
water fever appears, the less likely is the patient to be a suitable person for residence 
where it is prevalent, and the converse of this is true; that, as mentioned above, one 
attack seeditepouen to another, but that resulting disease of the kidneys is certainly 
rare. 

(Signed) Worpsworth Poors. 


In my own opinion, black-water fever is near akin to the yellow fever of America, though 
not quite such a dangerous disease. It would not appear to be met with in those parts 
of tropical Africa which have been much cultivated and long oceupied by a large native 
population. It is rather a disease of the jungle. I am therefore in hopes that the 
placing of nearly all this Protectorate under cultivation may eliminate this disease which 
would appear to be engendered in the rank, virgin soil. It is almost, if not quite, 
unknown in arid parts of Africa, and is peculiarly associated with the rank forests of the 
Congo basin. 

There is really no other disease of sufficient prevalence in British Central Africa, or 
go serious in its effects on the European settlers as to require consideration at our hands, 
Disagreeable effects have once or twice resulted from the attacks of the “ jigger,” or 
burrowing flea, but this pest seems to have almost died out, and probably the moist nature 
of the climate is incompatible with its permanent establishment in British Central Africa. 
I remember in like manner, in 1882-83, that the jigger was penetrating into the interior 
of the Congo basin, but there, likewise, where it has not met with dry, sandy spots, it has 
failed to obtain a permanent hold. 

Undoubtedly the chief risks to health on the part of temperate, well-conducted 
persons, arise from the journeys to and from the highlands of British Central Africa 
either up and down the malarial Zambezi Valley, or in the low-lying regions of Lake 
Nyasa. Places such as Blantyre, Zomba, the Cholo plantations, and the higher Mlanje 
plantations, and certain settlements in Angoniland, are like a series of healthy islands in 
the middle of an unhealthy sea. Chinde and Quilimane, our principal ports, are by no 
means very dangerous to the health of those who are residing there. If there were 
means of quick transit betwixt the coast and the islands there would be no more risk 
about settling in British Central Africa for a term of years than there is about going to 
Ceylon, or to such parts of the interior highlands of Brazil as can be rapidly reached by 
railway from the coast. What we want here is a railway from Quilimane to Blantyre. 
When this is effected we shall hear very little more of the unhealthiness of British 
Central Africa, because persons will be able to accomplish in one day the transit 
from the coast port to the highlands of the Protectorate without spending days and 
days on a singularly uncomfortable little steamer in the marshes of the Zambezi and 
Shiré, where the system becomes soaked with malarial poison. 

Undoubtedly another cause of ill-health here is the increasing consumption of 
aleohol,* which is too obviously prevailing amongst many of the more recently arrived 
Europeans. The chief bane of British Central Africa is that accursed spirit whiskey. 
Good wholesome wine and light lager beer do no one any harm, and taken in modera- 
tion probably do good; but whiskey is always noxious, and in this climate consumed 
daily in considerable quantities, even though much diluted with water, is singularly 
prejudicial to health. I concentrate all my abuse on this one form of spirituous liquor 
because scarcely any other is drunk except in small medicinal doses. Brandy is imported, 
for use as medicine, but rum, gin, and other spirits are scarcely used at all. It is whiskey 
which is at the bottom of much of our ill-health, it is whiskey which is answerable for 
many of our deaths. Ido not mean to say that a man who eschews the daily use of 
whiskey or any other spirit thereby enjoys immunity from malarial fever; such is not 
the case, as I can unfortunately assert in my own experience; but what I would like to 
impress on those who are studying African questions is this, that the man who does 
eschew the drinking of gpirits in Africa is generally much better able to resist the 
effects of malarial poisoning, and recovers very markedly and rapidly from often severe 
attacks of malarial fever, whereas the individual whose system is permeated with alcohol 
has hardly a chance when attacked by severe fever. Paternal legislation is generally 
of little use, but if there is one pomt more than another on which L should like to act 


® The actual amount imported during 1895-96 was slightly less than during 1894-95; but there was a 
larger proportionate consumption of spirits. 
[400 2Z 
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tyrannically, on behalf of the general welfare, it would be the total exclusion from 

tropical Africa of any form of spirit, but a little good brandy, which should only be 

imported by qualified medical men for the use of their patients. J certainly would not 

exclude wine or beer, though I think stout and the heavier English beers are unwholesome, 

“a ceoceens use of good wine of all kinds and of lager beer is distinctly beneficial to 
ealth, 


Trade. 


Trade in British Central Africa has markedly improved during 1895 and the first 
quarter of 1896, though there is, apparently, a slight diminution in the value of imports. 
This arises from the fact that a large quantity of cash, nearly 10,000/., has been intro- 
duced into the country one way and another, but chiefly by the much-used Bank of the 
African Lakes Corporation. Natives are now often paid in cash, whereas formerly they 
were wholly paid in trade goods. 

There are practically no goods imported into the Protectorate except at the ports 
of Port Herald and Chiromo (Lower Shiré) and Kotakota (Lake Nyasa). The following 
Tables will give the specification, quantity, and value of the goods imported :— 


Port HERALD. 


(From April 1, 1895, to March 31, 1896). 











Imports. Quantity. Value. 

Ss. di 

Arins and ammunition re és “ 83 11 6 

leohol ie sy 4 Pe 17 cases 1S. t2 41 

Provisions .. on oe — — 347 13 6 

Hardware .. <- - we oe 364 14 2 

Soft goods .. ‘ ie Be ‘fa 1079 8 2 
Free goods (machinery, agricultural imple- 

menta, Kc.) us ie ai wh 49 0 7 

Sundries 7 ee ** ** ** 79 13 7 

Total 3 se ‘3 a% 1,969 14 5 


CHIROMO, 


(Brom April 1, 1895, to March 31, 1896), : 








Guns 














Revolvers “a oe 8,108 15 1 

Ammunition — oe 
Alcohol «* oe * ** 3,269 16 2 
Provisions ** ** “* ** 13,382 9 5 
Hardware .. ee * * 11,325 2 10 
Soft goods .. ee eo ee 82,511 5 3 
Free goods (machinery, agricultural imple- 

ments, &e.) ve ee ee 1,572 19 9 
Sundries * * ee es 4,129 10 7 


SS —— 


69,299 19 1 
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CuIROMO. 


(From April 1, 1895, to March 31, 1896). 








































Exports. Value. 
Si, th 
Ivory oe ee ee 14 9 
Hippopotamus teeth ,. ** 17 6 
oceros horns... es 8 10 
Bees’ wax .. ee 7 0 
Oilseeds .. ee 10 8 
India-rubber ** 2 0 
Coffee * . * 2 2 
Strophanthus on oe 17 0 
Beans +. ** **. 0 0 
Owl 8. oe es oe 17,039 19 11 
KoraxKora. 
(From April 1, 189%, to March 31, 1896). 
Exports Quantity. Value. 
nw « 
Ivory (about 3,000 lbs.) and sundries oe 2,100 0 0 
(about) 


The sundries include a few rhinoceros 
horns and a quantity of rice. 






£ 
Total exports *e ** e* ee ** 19,668 


Total value of year’s trade, less specie imported, . ve ve -- 102,428 


The total value of the exports from the British Central Africa Protectorate during 
the previous year ended the 3ist March, 1895, amounted in all to 9,7031. 19s. 8d. 
Consequently there has been an increase in exports during the year just ended of about 
9,9651. 

The chief increase in exports has taken place in ivory, of which nearly 9,000/. 
worth more was exported in 1895—96 than in 1894-95. In coffee, the increase in export 
has been about 3,200. in value. The export of rubber, oil seeds, beans, and wax has 
markedly increased during the year just ended; while, on the other hand, the output of 
the strophanthus drug has greatly diminished. 

The revenue collected in the Protectorate from all sources during the year ended 
the 31st March, 1896, amounts to 22,1281, 17s. 10d., of which a sum of 300/. is due to 
the British South Africa Company for customs duties collected on goods entering their 
territory, thus reducing our actual revenue to 21,8231. 17s. 10d., which is §,823/. 17s. 10d. 
in excess of the estimated revenne. 

Our expenditure during the same period, viz., the year just ended, amounted to 
49,9821, 17s. 5d. and is slightly below the estimated sum.* 

The increase in our local revenue has been rapid. In 1891-92 it was 1,7001., it 
now stands at 22,000, 

* About 1,3007. 
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The chief increase in local revenue has come under the following heads :— 


Approximate 


Customs duties * or) - * *e 
Native hut tax ve oe ee ee ee 
Postal ** ** *, *f ** ef 
Land sales .. “* . - - * 
Licences and stamp duties. ‘e “ 
Road and river dues, wharfage, &c. oy ee 








There has been a slight increase under all other heads of revenue except under 
judicial fees and fines, in which there has been a slight decrease. 

The Appendix on coffee planting will give some idea of the development of what is 
likely to be our main staple of trade. Satisfactory experiments have been made in the 
cultivation of cotton on some of Mr. Sharrer’s estates. Samples of British Central Africa 
cotton, grown by Mr. W. Hyde-Wyatt, have been sent home by me to the authorities at 
Kew for a Report, and when this Report was kindly furnished by Mr. W. 'Thiselton Dyer 
it showed that cotton equal in quality to the sample sent would be worth in the English 
market about 43d. per i or 59/. to 401. a-ton. Consequently it would seem as though 
it were almost worth the while of planters to turn their attention to cotton growing as 
well as to coffee and other products. 

Tobacco is being grown with increasing success by the firm of Buchanan Brothers. 
Tea is being introduced by some Ceylon planters into the Mlanje district, It is already 
grown to a small extent by Buchanan Brothers. 

Quite recently an English firm have given their attention to the valuable fibres 
produced in British Central Africa by three species of liliaceous plants of the genus 
Sansevicra, viz., S. sulcaia, S. cylindrica, and S. guineensis. The Sanseviera grows in great 
quantities on all the barren, stony ground of the Protectorate, at low levels, especially 
on the rocky islands in Lake Nyasa. A machine has been invented which is able to 
turn out enormous quantities of fibre from this plant in a very short space of time, and 
it would seem as if the barren ground of the Protectorate would prove to be of almost 
equal value to the rich coffee-producing tracts, since this fibre is worth nearly 401. a-ton. 
Moreover, the Sunseviera is of most easy propagation, requires little or no attention, and 
in three years from the time of planting is ready to reduce to fibre. It is a curious- 
looking plant, with long, narrow, thick and fleshy leaves, which latter can be cut in pieces 
and easily rooted. 

Besides the Sanseviera there are numerous trees and plants which produce fibre of 
more or less value. : 

Another product which I hope will be greatly developed in the future is india- 
rubber, which is produced from three species of Landolphia, one or more species of Ficus, 
and by a shrub recently discovered and named Tabernemontana elegans. 

As regards mining enterprise, the Marimba district has been visited by various 
parties of prospectors, but up to the present little or no gold has been found, at any rate 
in paying quantities. 

There is said to be alluvial gold in parts of the Central Angoniland district, and I 
have sent an expedition to investigate, the results of which have not arrived in time to be 
added to this Report. 

Limestone of excellent quality has been found in many parts of the Protectorate 
where it was not previously known to exist, and the Administration has.undertaken a 
good deal of lime-burning for its own building operations and also for sale. 

A growing trade is springing up amongst the natives in brick-making, both in the 
Marimba district and in the Shiré Highlands. The native now turns out excellent 
bricks, which he sells with advantage to the European for building purposes, 

Important discoveries of guano have been made on the islands and islets belonging 
to Great Britain on Lake Nyasa. 


Postal Service. 


There is a Post Office of Exchange on the British Concession at Chinde where mails 
are received from the outer world which are in transit to British Central Africa, and 
where in like manner mails from British Central Africa are sent abroad. 
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There are within the limits of the Protectorate the following post-offices :— 














District. Name of Post Office. 

Lower Shiré ve ve ««| Port llerald. 
Ruo os oe ee -»| Chiromo. 

* * “* ** «| Cholo. 
Mlanje “3 ay es ++| Fort Anderson. 

b ** ** ** ** Fort Lister. 
Zomba 0° es ee -+| Zomba. 
" as ee ae -«| Chikala. 

Blantyre ee ‘ ce ee Blantyre. 
West Shiré ., ee oe «+| Chikwawa. 
Upper Shiré pie es . «| Mpimbi. 

” % ** * ee Liwonde. 
South Nyasa re ae «+| Fort Johnston. 

39 ” “* e* ** Fort Maguire. 
Central Angoniland .. ~  ., «| (One is about to be established at Chi- 

were. 
Marimba *e oe es o* Kotakota. 
West Nyasa, . ee - -+| (Post offices are about to ‘be established 
at Bandawe and Nkata Bay.) 

North Nyasa os vs ..| Karonga. 

- ” ee ee -+| Deep Bay. 

$3 1? °e ** ** Fort ill 


(This last will be the Post Office of 
Exchange for the British Souta 
Africa Company’s territories, © for 
fe a the Congo Free State, 
Ke. 





In a Report furnished to me by the Postmaster-General at the beginning of this 
year 1am informed that “the amount of postal matter transmitted through the post- 
offices of the British Central Africa Protectorate has considerably increased. Taking the 
month of November 1895 as an average month, the total number of articles carried, 
including letters, post-cards, book-packets, newspapers and parcels, inwards and outwards, 
was 29,802, as compared with 25,592 in November, 1894, and 19,383 in November 1898. 
This does not include sealed bags of correspondence to and from Her Majesty’s gun-boats, 
nor the monthly sealed bag of the German Government from Langenburg to Dar-cs- 
Salaam vii Chinde.” 

The parcels post service has been extended to Zanzibar, Aden, and India, and to 
Natal* and England. 

A money order system will, it is hoped, be very shortly established. 


General Condition of the Protectorate. 


The general condition of the Protectorate is markedly satisfactory at the time of 
writing. A sense of peace and security has settled on the natives which has never before 
been Lisowes They are leaving the chilly hill-country and settling in the warm plains 
which they love, feeling that they have now nothing further to dread from the attacks of 
foreign slave-raiders, or from the more turbulent among themselves. This consummation 
is what we have all along striven to bring about, viz., the abandonment on the part of 
the natives of the crags and mountain fastnesses where they could barely grow enough 
food for their own subsistence, and their placing of the rich, hot, unhealthy plains under 
cultivation. 

The unclothed native naturally dislikes the cool climate of those uplands which 
are so great an attraction to the European, and which will ultimately prove the salvation 
of British Central Africa. On the other hand, he revels in the torrid climate and the 


‘rank soil in the river valleys and along the lake shores which are wisely shunned by the 


Europeans. 
We must encourage the unchecked increase of the negro population in British 
Central Africa, for the presence of millions of men with strong arms, and relatively proof 


* Our thanks are due to the Postmasters-General of Cape Colony and Natal for continued and most k ndly 
assistance in regulating our postal service.—H, H. J. 
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against malarial fever,* or, at any rate, amongst whom life is very cheap, will soon dispel 
malaria, the tsetse fly, and other drawbacks to the utility of British Central Africa, 
Malaria is bred in the rank jungle and in the stagnant marshes. The jungle must be 
cleared, and its place taken by food crops; the rankness of the soil must be chastened 
by exacting from its over-richness yield after yield of wholesome human food; the 
marshes must be drained or made to grow thousands of tons of good white rice. The 
tsetse fly loathes the presence of man, and is already fast disappearing from the Protec- 
torate. It is never, in any case, found in the hills, and we have only to get those great 
riverain plains and Jake shores densely peopled to be able to chronicle its entire 
extinction. 

The unwonted plague of locusts is not yet over, though I am glad to be able to 
record its marked diminution. The native crops during the past year suffered but little 
from the attacks of the locust swarms which passed over the Protectorate in considerable 
numbers when the harvest was over, and before the new crops were sufficiently above the 
soil to be damaged. I think that the rainy season through which we have passed has 
done much to kill off the locusts, and the climate of the Protectorate generally is of a 
too rainy character to permit the continuance of the locust plague, as the locusts cannot 
stand much rain. | 

In the autumn of 1895, as already related in other communications to the Foreign 
Office, a campaign lasting four months was commenced and carried to a successtul 
conclusion against all the independent Yao Chiefs who dwelt on the south-eastern border 
of the Protectorate, and who continued to raid our territories for slaves. This campaign 
culminated in the complete defeat and death or expulsion of those Arabs who had created 
an independent power in the North Nyasa district. Action was also taken against the 
Angoni Chief, Mwasi Kazungu, in the interior of the Marimba district, who had made 
common cause with the Arabs, and was attempting to form against us a league of the 
Angoni-Zulus. This man until recently was friendly disposed towards Europeans, but 
was turned against us by the machinations of a Yao named Saidi Mwazungu, who was 
formerly a lieutenant of the late Makanjira. Saidi Mwazungu, who was the person who 
lured on shore the late Dr. Boyce and Mr. MacEwan under a of truce and then 
murdered them, together with most of their native attendants, had fled to the west of 
Nyasa, and had established himself very strongly in Mwasi’s country. 

The expedition against Mwasi and Saidi Mwazungu was successfully conducted by 
Lieutenant E. G. Alston and Mr. A. J. Swann, and resulted in the occupation of Mwasi’s 
ens? £ and in the capture and execution of Saidi Mwazungu. 

e only people likely now to give trouble in any way are the Angoni-Zulus, who 
are to the west of the Protectorate what the Yaos and Arabs have been to the north, 
For the past 40 years the western portions of the Protectorate have been the happy 
hunting-ground of the descendants of the Zulu bands who quitted Matabeleland at various 
periods during the last 70 years, and who penetrated into Central Africa as far as the 
eastern part of Tanganyika and the south shores of the Victoria Nyanza. They 
established themselves strongly as a ruling easte on the high plateaux to the west and to 
the north-east of Lake Nyasa. From these plateaux they faided perseveringly for slaves, 
chiefly in the regions of the Great Luangwa valley, but also to some extent the coast 
lands of Lake Nyasa. 

Not a few of the Angoni Chiefs are friendly and well disposed towards the British, 
and seem likely to settle down quietly as they appreciate the ee of continued 
defiance of our power; but we may have yet a little trouble from the Western Angoni, 
and also from an ill-conditioned young Chief ordinarily known by his father’s name, 
Chikusi, but whose private appellation is Gomanikwenda. 

Chikusi lives on the wedge of Portuguese territory which penetrates the south-western 
part of the Protectorate. Secure in the knowledge that our forces cannot infringe the 
Portuguese border, he occasionally makes raids for slaves into the Upper Shiré and 
Central Angoniland districts. At the same time, the bulk of his people are peaceable, 
well-disposed folk of Majianja race, and yearly flock in large numbers into the Protec- 
torate for work on the coffee plantations. Measures have been taken to check further 
raids on the part of Chikusi, and the only people who are likely to give us trouble in any 
way within our own borders are Mpeseni’s people and a section of the Northern Angoni 
who inhabit the high plateaux of the West Nyasa district. Our action in regard to these 
people is much embarrassed by the fact that the Livingstonia Free Church Mission has 


* It is a mistake to suppose that the negro does not suffer from fever, He is subject to it not only in its 
intermittent forms, but also in the more severe hmmaturic type. At the same time he does not so readily die from 
its effects as the European, and he would always seem to be more subject to fever on the cold bills than in the hot 
plainss 
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‘many stations in their territory. Were it not for this, I should have been disposed after 
the conclusion of the Arab war, to have dealt decisively with one of the Northern Angoni 
Chiefs, and have required at his hands a complete cessation of any further slave-raiding. 
But fearing lest the Mission work might suffer temporarily by any resort to force to 
compel the Angoni Chiefs to discontinue their raids on the adjacent populations, I 
decided to deal first of all with Mwasi Kazungu, and to stay further proceedings against 
the Northern Angoni in the hope that the example of Mwasi’s defeat might bring them 
to their senses.* 

Much has been heard of the misdoings of the Awemba, a powerful tribe who dwell 
just beyond the limits of the Protectorate on the Nyasa—langanyika Plateau; but the 
Awemba, I think, will fall into line without coercion, now that the Arabs have been 
disposed of, as they were only incited to these raids by Mlozi and his fellows. I think, 
therefore, we may resume the whole question of native wars in connection with the 
Protectorate by stating, that the only source of future trouble lies with the Northern 
and Western Angoni on the one hand, and with those independent Yao Chiefs dwelling 
in Portuguese territory on the other. To the south-east of the Protectorate there are 
some powerful Yao Chiefs who are great upholders of the Slave Trade. Tt is to one or 
other of these Chiefs that Makanjira and Zarafi have fled; and native reports state that 
these Yao Potentates, in the valley of the Lujenda and among the hills eastward of 
Lake Chilwa, are forming a league for the purpose of attacking the British Protectorate. 
We are quite prepared to meet them with our strong garrisons at Fort Maguire, Fort 
Mangoche (Zarafi’s), and Fort Chikala (Kawinga’s), But eventually the question will 
arise, whether it is fair for the British Central Africa Protectorate to be obliged to 
maintain at least 150 extra soldiers in the Protectorate to repel the attacks of Yaos and 
Angoni who have their habitation in Portuguese territory, and whom the Portuguese 
Government does nothing to restrain. 

It is, nevertheless, satisfactory to note the marked chanye which has come over the 
Yaos since their recent defeats at our hands, Kawinga, the Chief who threatened 
Zomba and the Domasi Mission in the spring of 1895, and who was so completely 
defeated by the forces under Mr. Consul Sharpe and Captain W. H. Manning, has now 
tendered his submission, and has of late been behaving in the most friendly way 
towards us. All his people pay their but taxes, and give absolutely no cause of com- 
plaint. In fact, during the Zarafi war, Kawinga supplied us with guides, and ordered 
one of his Sub-Chiefs to send a contingent of men to fight on our side, and this con- 
tingent (twenty-two in ae constituted themselves my body-guard, and took the 
greatest care of my person and comfort. Since then, Kawinga has been paying by 
degrees the war indemnity imposed on him, and has given many proofs of his anxiety to 
remain on friendly terms. He has not been allowed to reoccupy his mountain strong- 
hold, but has been assigned land on the shores of Lake Chilwa. 

At the time of writing, Zarafi is treating for peace in a desultory manner, but I do 
not think he seriously intends to follow Kawinga’s example. Makanjira is settled at the 
Court of a Yao Chief named Mwembe, and is quiescent, though probably only remaining 
so because most of his people haye left him and returned to the Protectorate. The 
conquest of the silave-trading Chiefs having rendered the means of communication 
perfectly secure, large bodies of men from the east and west coasts of Nyasa, and also 
in a lesser degree fiom the south-east part of the Mlanje district, have been coming 
down to the Shiré Highlands for work in the coffee plantations. In addition to this, the 
He natives of our districts are far more ready than formerly to engage themselves as 

ourers, 

The native labour question is almost the most important question which can now 
claim the attention of those administering the Protectorate. Given abundance of cheap 
native labour, and the financial security of the Protectorate is established. ‘The 
European comes here with his capital, which he is ready to employ to almost an 
unlimited extent if he can get in return black men who will, for a wage, work with their 
hands, as he cannot do himself, in a tropical sun, It only needs a sufficiency of native 
labour to make this country relatively healthy and amazingly rich. The cultivation of 
coffee would be a hundred times more extensive than it is if there were an adequate 
labour supply. In like manner towns would be built, roads would be laid out, railways 
could be made, marshes could be drained, river channels could be straightened and 
deepened, and countless crops could be planted and weeded, if sufficient natives came 
forward to wield the spade and axe, and pickaxe and hoe. All that needs now to be 
done is, for the Administration to act as friends of both sides, and introduce the native 


* Most of the yourger among the Northern Angoui Clicfs are sender Mission influence, and friendly, 
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labourer to the European capitalist. A gentle insistence that the native should con- 
tribute his fair share to the revenue of the country by paying his hut tax is all that is 
necessary on our part to secure his taking that share in life’s labour which no human 
being should evade. At the same time, the Administration is bound to see that the 
native is fairly treated, that he is fairly paid, and that attention is given to his food and 
general welfare on the part of his European employer. The system of registering native 
labourers has worked well, and undoubtedly the intervention of the Administration has 
secured to the native uniform fairness of treatment which formerly he did not receive when 
it was left to the will of the employer, whether he was properly paid or cheated out of his 
earnings under various pretexts. In no part of the soul, is honesty more obviously the best 

olicy than in Africa in dealing with the negro, who has a very clear sense of justice. 
he news that such-and-such a man has been unfairly treated by his employer, and has 
brought back no wages after three months’ work, will deter a whole district from 
furnishing further recruits for the labour market at Blantyre. Fortunately now the native 
begins to understand that, if his European employer does not treat him fairly, he has 
redress at the hands of the nearest official. 

Native wages are slightly increasing, but are still very low. For unskilled labour, 
about 3s. a-month with or without food (according to the season of the year) is given, 
and proportionately less for the work of women and children, who are occasionally 
employed to weed the plantations. Skilled labour—carpenters, masons, brickmakers, 
clerks, interpreters, overscers, domestic servants, and cooks—receive wages ranging from 
4s. a-month to 40/. a-year. Some native overseers (originally boys educated at the 
Missions) are now landowners and planters on their own account. I entertain great 
hopes of the intellectual development of the negro of Central Africa. I do not. know 
whether he comes of a more intelligent stock than those West Coast tribes that 
have furnished the type found in many of the old American slaves from which 
the ordinary idea of the negro is derived, but certainly it is encouraging to notice 
the rapid way in which our Central Africa natives are learning what the white man can 
teach them. We have here at Zomba one European head printer at the Government 
Press, All the other printers are natives, who have been locally trained either at the 
Missions or under the teaching of our head printer, and who—from untutored young 
savages of two, four, six, or twelve months ago—have now become skilled printers, 
haying at the same time mastered a considerable knowledge of English, and of reading 
and writing. In former Reports I have described how quickly natives learn telegraphy. 
They are equally keen and apt in learning their military drill, in acquiring a knowledge 
of brick-making, masonry work, carpentering, and even of clerical work and accounts, 
Our mission undoubtedly here is to raise the negro of Central Africa into a civilized 
nationality, for we can never hope to colonize the bulk of this country with the white 
race. What we seek to aim at is, the education of the black people into a state 
dependent on the British Empire in matters of general policy, and thrown open unre- 
strictedly to British trade and enterprise. The people, therefore, must work out their 
own salvation with such help as we can give them as masters and teachers, ; 

During the past two or three years the use of cattle by the European settlers in 
the Protectorate has greatly inereased. I remember when I first came to this country, 
in 1889, no one, except at two or three Mission stations and at the African Lakes Com- 
pany’s establishment at Mandala, kept any cattle. A few native Chiefs had herds of 
twenty or thirty beasts hidden away in the mountains, afraid to avow their existence 
in ease they should be raided by the Angoni or the Yaos. At the north end of the lake 
the Wankonde had enormous herds, as was the case with the Angoni on the west of the 
Protectorate, but no one came forward to trade in eattle and distribute oxen amongst 
the Europeans in the Shiré Highlands, All this is now changed. Many Europeans 
have been up into the Angoni country, and certain Administration cfficials have 
interested themselves in the introduction of cattle inte the Shiré Province. The result 
is that the price of cows has decreased at Blantyre from 7/., 6l., and 5/. a-head to 14. 
a-head, and there is no settler or planter now without his herd of cattle. The chief 
inducement to keeping cattle is to use the manure for the cofiee plantations, but of 
course a supply of milk and butter is a valuable adjunct to health. The bringing 
down of these cattle from the lake to Blantyre has shown in many cases how completely 
the tsetse 7 has di d from regions where formerly its presence in large numbers 
would have killed almost all the cattle that crossed the ingested territories. 

No further efforts have been made of late to increase the supply of horses. Those 
that are now in the Shiré Highlands are doing well, but a rather e proportion dies 
from horse sickness resulting from the journey up the Zambezi-Shiré. 

I pe pe Indian cattle, Indian buffaloes and goats, bringing them over with 
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me from Bombay in the spring of 1893. I also attempted to introduce peacocks and to 
re-establish geese and turkeys, the previous importation of which had not met witb 
much sueceess. I confess [ have been rather discouraged from making further efforts in 
this direction by the exorbitant charges levied for transport by the British India Steam 
Navigation Company and by the African Lakes Trading Corporation, The British India 
Company charged me 1651. for the transport of the fodder alone which accompanied the 
beasts, and the African Lakes Company made me pay 21/. for the conveyance of six 
coops of poultry from Chinde to Chikwawa. I still continue to believe that the Indian 
buffalo would be a most valuable acquisition to agriculturists in British Central Atrica. 
Those that T brought here have done well. I sold them to the late Mr. John Buchanan; 
but until some steam-ship Company plying between India and Chinde transport cattle 
and fodder at more reasonable rates all further experiments are discouraged. 

Road-making, next to native labour, is now the most important problem for solution. 
I have not been able during the past year to proceed as actively with the opening up of 
new roads as [ desired, in consequence of my absence from Zomba on the campaigns 
against the slave-traders. However, during the past year we have made a road from 
Blantyre to Cholo which can bé used by waggons, and we are steadily progressing with 
the waggon road to connect Blantyre with Chiromo and Chiromo with Zomba and 
Mlanje. This road, which should be an important artery for traflie, starts from Chiromo 
and follows the Ruo to its junction with the Tuchila. Here we have a ferry, but we 
hope eventually to build a bridge across the 'achila, on the other side of which another 
good road starts and goes more or less along the Ruo Valley to Fort Anderson and Fort 
Lister and serves the Mlanje plantations. ‘The Blantyre road branches off from the 
Mlanje read at the junction of the Ruo and Tuchila and is carried northward along the 
right bank of the Tuchila and the valley of its western affluent, the Swadzi. A little 
beyond the Midima Hills the road branches off to Zomba. One reason why this 
rather circuitous-route has been chosen for the waggon road between Blantyre and 
Chiromo is the desire to escape as much as possible the districts still infested with the _ 
tsetse fly. It would be a much simpler matter to carry a road across the Elephant 
Marsh and up the east bank of the Shiré to the Cholo Mountains, and thence to Blantyre, 
but to do this would be to subject cattle to the attacks of the tsetse for a considerable 
distance. Moreover, in deciding on the course which the present road follows, I wished 
to serve not only the interests of Blantyre but those of Mlanje and Zomba, and it will 
be seen as far as the Tuchila Junction one road serves all three places, and for a further 
distance still serves both Zomba and Blantyre. It is hoped that the road from Chiromo 
to Zomba and Blantyre may be completed by the autumn of 1896. ‘The Blantyre- 
Katunga road is a constant source of trouble and expense, the soil of the road being 
incessantly carried away by the heavy rainfall. Periodically, all the bridges are washed 
away by the floods, and this road will require special expenditure during the current 
year in the shape of iron bridges which must be used for crossing some of the larger 
streams, There is an enormous amount of traffic on this road, as of late the upper 
reaches of the Lower Shiré have been made more navigable, and a great deal more stufl 
comes direct to Katunga instead of being landed at Chiromo. 

Roads have been made along the banks of the Upper Shiré, from Mpimbi to 
Liwonde, and have been continued from Liwonde to Fort Johnston. A little road-making 
has been done by Mr. Swann in the Marimba district, and the Collector for the North 
Nyasa district has been attempting to make a decent road for carriers from Karonga 
towards the Nyasa-'l'anganyika Plateau, the old track used by the African Lakes 
Corporation being almost impassable at certain seasons of the year on account of the 
marshy districts that it traverses. | 

During the past year the African Lakes Corporation has sent to this country a well 
equipped survey party to report on the best route to be followed by a railway connecting 
Blantyre with Chiromo and thus with the direct all-the-year-round water communication 
with the coast. Mr. Grieve Macrone, C.E., at the head of this survey, has finished his 
work, and his Reports are now before the Company. ‘Two routes are offered to the 
Company, one being slightly more circuitous than the other, but offering less difficulties 
in the way of steep gradients. Both routes will ascend the valley of the Ruo from 
Chiromo almost to ifs junction with the River Tuchila. It is hoped that at this point— 
the Tuchila-Ruo Junction—the Blantyre Railway may ultimately connect with the 
railway which it is intended to build from Quilimane to the British frontier. On this 
line also a party of Engineers—English and Portuguese—have been at work during the 
last year and the survey is almost completed from the British frontier to Quilimane. 
No greater benefit could be conferred on British Central Africa than the construction 
and officient working of these two lines which would place Zomba and Blantyre within 
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one day of Quilimane, which is a better seaport than Chinde, admitting larger vessels, 
and having a more stable bar. As I have already pointed out, the greatest danger to 
the health of settlers in this part of Africa is the homeward journey, which at present 
occupies from a week to ten days or more (according to the season of the year) from 
Blantyre to Chinde, and of which the greater portion is spent on steamers or boats 
travelling slowly down the very unhealthy swampy, Shiré-Zambezi rivers. On this 
journey those who are at all weakened by their stay in Central Africa find it difficult to 
resist the malarial fever with which these river valleys are permanently afflicted. If, 
however, we could travel in one day to and from the comparatively healthy coast port of 
Quilimane and get on board the homeward-bound steamer, a residence in Central Africa 
would then be followed by a safe and pleasant return. 


Steamers on Lakes and Rivers. 


On Lake Tanganyika, as previously reported, there is one British steamer—the 
“Good News’’—which is the property of the African Lakes Corporation, who also own 
a large sailing-vessel on the same lake, The British South Africa Company has one 
small iron sailing-boat on Tanganyika and two others on Lake Mwern. On Lake Nyasa 
there are five British steamers (two of which are gun-boats) and one German Govern- 
ment steamer. | 

On the Upper Shiré there is one British gun-boat (paddle steamer), one steamer 
belonging to the African Lakes Corporation, and a number of boats, about fifteen of 
which belong to the African Lakes Corporation. On Lake Nyasa there ‘are about the 
same number of boats, three of which belong either to the German Government or 
German Missions. One of these German boats has auxiliary steam-power. The African 
Lakes Corporation is shortly about to place a third steamer of considerable size on Lake 
Nyasa. This steamer is now arriving out here in sections. 

On the Lower Shiré and Zambezi there are the following stexmers belonging to 
British subjects :— 

















Name. Description Owner. Capacity. 
| . Tons. 
1.M.8. * Herald” Stern-wheel steamer .| British gun-boat ; 
H.M.S, we Mosquito ig Ditto * * Ditto ** ** ** ** 
“ James Stevenson” Ditto .. z -.| Afvican Lakes Corporation 40 
“* Bruce” oy .| Ditto.. oe .»| Ditto.. ve as 30 
“Scott” $3 -| Ditto .. oe -.| Ditto .. ee oe 20 
“Lady Nyasa” .. Paddie steamer .. ..| Ditto... + 7 12 
“ John Stephen” Stern-wheel steamer .,| Ditto.. ee “s 20 
23 cargo-boats ..” --| Steel barges ..| Ditto.. +s o- 640 
Boats, &e. Wooden .| Ditto... vs a% 50 
| — 812 
“ Heary Henderson” S.P. passenger boat .| Church of Seotland Mission 40 : 
— 0 
“ Centipede ”’ .| Stern-wheel steamer .| Sharrer’s Zambezi Traffic Company ,| 30 
e- Seorpion va . . Ditto ** ** Litto ** sf ** se 20 
~ John Bowie dy ** * Paddle-steamer ** ** Ditto ** ** ** 20 
* Louise” vs . | Twin serew launch --| Ditto.. Se «o ae, (eee | 
oe Annie vie ov ‘ Screw launch Sie ee Ditto ee ee oe ee 2 
17 boats . Steel barges... -.| Ditto .. ee ve -.| 586 
1 house-boat 4. Passengers’ es .-| Ditto,. vs ee ee] 15 
— 683 
“Cameron” 40 Stern-wheel steamer African International Flotilla Com- 
pany 35 
Oe tr Kg *? Ditto... ** ** Ditto ** ** ** *? 30 
~~ Nell a +s Serew launch .. e«| Ditto... os ee ee 5 
5 cargo-boats ore. Steel barges se ee Ditto se ee se ** 125 1 
— 195 
Total . . * 1,730 








In addition to these may be mentioned the “ Bismarck,” stern-wheel steamer, 
belonging to Messrs. Deuss, Vertin, and Co., a Dutch firm who are established in British 
Central Africa. 

In the twelve months from the 1st January, 1895, to the 31st December, 1895, 
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109 steamers, 360 barges, 169 boats, and 178 large canoes entered and discharged at 
the British port of Chiromo. 

In addition to the above-mentioned British steamers and boats on the Lower 
Zambezi-Shiré, there are, I believe, five Portuguese gun-boats plying on the same waters. 
There is no other steamer belonging to any other nationality but British or Portuguese 
except the small Dutch steamer above mentioned. There are a few barges belonging to 
the same Dutch firm. 

The extraordinary degree to which the British carrying trade on the Zambezi-Shiré 
has developed during the past six years may be gauged by comparing the above list of 
British steamers and boats with the number which plied under the British flag in the 
first half of 1890. These consisted of two steamers belonging to the African Lakes 
Company and three barges belonging to the same firm. The Portuguese Government 
has erected an excellent lighthouse at Chinde and has buoyed the entrance. 


Relations with Germany and Portugal. 


The projected railway from Quilimane to the British border has led to a certain 
amount of correspondence between the Portuguese authorities and myself (my views 
having been asked as to the point at which it would be most convenient to connect with 
the railway to Blantyre and also the amount of traffic it would furnish from the Mlanje 
district), and all the letters which I have received from his Excellency the Governor of 
Zambezia on this subject, and on all others, have been instinct with a sincere desire to 
increase the intimacy and friendliness of commercial relations between the British and 
Portuguese. Throughout the past year we have had the most pleasant relations both 
with the Portuguese authoritics and with our German colleagues on Lake Nyasa. Our 
cordial relations with the German Administrator of Nyasaland and his subordinates was 
made the subject of a special despatch to your Lordship, in which I pointed out how his 
Honour the Acting Administrator (Captain Berndt) had assisted us with our transport in 
the war against the Arabs and the Yaos, and had repeatedly gone out of his way to 
afford help to the British Missionaries and traders. Herr von Eltz, the Administrator, 
has now returned to his post after a year’s absence on leave, and I have every reason to 
believe that the cordiality which has marked the recent intercourse of Germans and 
English on the waters of Lake Nyasa will be continued under his management of 
German affairs. The most marked effect has been produced on the native mind by the 
solidarity of policy on the part of the three European nations ruling in this part of 
Africa. A united front has been shown to the Slave Trade, and there is no longer any 
attempt on the part of the natives to play off English against Portuguese and Germans, 
oF vice versa. 

In concluding this Report, 1 have to acknowledge much assistance from the 
following gentlemen who have contributed valuable information on various subjects. 
Mr. Consul Sharpe has supplied me with some interesting notes on the subject of bi 
game, which I have enibodied in Appendix No. 1. Mr. Vice-Consul King has furnishe 
avery interesting Report on his Chinde Vice-Consular district, which, instead of 
forwarding separately, I have embodied in the foregoing general Report on British 
Central Africa; Mr. J. E. McMaster, Acting Consul during Mr. Sharpe’s absence, and 
Collector for the Blantyre district, has supplied the greater part of the information on 
which I have based my article on coffee planting (Appendix No. 2). I have also to acknow- 
ledge a good deal of information contributed by Mr. H. A. Hillier, the Director-General 
of Customs, Chiromo; Mr. Gilbert Stevenson, the Collector for the Mlanje district ; and 
the various Missionary Societies who have supplied me with the information on which 
Appendix No. 3 is based. In general it should also be stated that the Collectors of all 
the districts in the Protectorate have from time to time forwarded interesting Reports 
on the territories under their control. These Reports are published, either in extenso or 
in a summarized form, in the “ British Central Africa Gazette,” but many of the facts 
contained in them are merged in the information concerning the present condition of the 
British Central Africa Protectorate which is here given. 

(Signed) H. H, JOHNSTON, 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 





Big Game. 


A FEW notes may be of interest concerning the existence and distribution of big game in 
British Central Africa at the present time. Inquiries are so constantly made as to the 
attractions which this country offers to sportsmen, that as it is impossible to answer all these 
queries individually, I think it well to supply the following information for general use. 

In the first place, it may be broadly stated that, compared with Somaliland, with parts of 
British East Africa and of the now closed Soudan, and possi “4 also of the regions near the River 
Benue on Lake Chad, British Central Africa no longer offers the inducements to hunters of which 
it could boast in the “70's” and “ 80’s” when such sportsmen as the late Herbert Rhodes, Captain 
Hoste, Consul Elton, Major Faulkner, Lieutenant Pulley, Mr. Richard Crawshay, and Mr. (aw 
Consul) Sharpe, made such splendid bags of elephants, antelopes, and lions. I can remember 
when I first entered this country in 1889, in a a with Mr. Alfred Sharpe, that the latter 
pointed out to me elephants feeding in the Elephant Marsh just above Chiromo, we being at the 
time on the upper deck of the steam-ship “ James Stevenson.” Nyasaland, as far back as 1889, 
was full of elephants, since which time their diminution is but too evident, not 60 much at the 
hands of European sportsmen as of black and half-caste hunters from the Zambezi, who are 
supplied with guns and ammunition by certain ivory trading firms at Tété, and have been ravaging 
the western parts of the Protectorate and destroying elephants wholesale.” 

Mr. Alfred Sharpe has supplied me with the following notes :— 

“ As regards the distribution of game throughout the various districts of the British Central 


Afrioa Protectorate, I might state t buffalo, eland, kndu, bush-buck, sable antelope, water- 


buck, pallah, zebra, wart hogs, bush pigs,+ lions, and leopards, are found in every district. 

“The following animals are restricted in their distribution :— 

“ Elephants are LS agg Soot with in the Ruo, Zomba, West Shiré, South Nyasa, Central 
Angoniland, and Marimba and West Nyasa districts, being most abundant in Cen Angoniland 
and in Marimba. Rhinoceroses are found in the Lower Shiré and Ruo districts, and more plenti- 
fully in the Zomba and low-lying parts of the erg districts. Rhinoceroses are occasionally 
heard of in the Upper Shiré, and again in the West Nyasa districts. I believe Mr. Crawshay has 
met with*rhinoceros in the central part of the North Nyasa district. A pair of rhinoceros horns 
that the Commissioner sent home to the British Museum in 1893, and which were given to him by 
a person who obtained them in Portuguese ee immediately south of the Ruo, were 
singularly like in appearance the horns of the so-called white rhmoceros (Rhinoceros Simus), 
In the West Shiré and Lower Shiré districts only is found the very handsome Inyala Shy ape a 
Angasii) antelope. The roan antelope, a close ally of the sable, is very rarely met with in the 
Protectorate, or, indeed, in any part where the sable antelope itself is common. I have killed a 
roan antelope in the Ruo district.t They are also met with outside the Protectorate in the 
British South Africa Company's territories between Nyasa and Tanganyika, and elsewhere to the 

and are extremely plentiful in the Mweru district (Itawa). 

«The brindled gnu still lingers in the Zomba and Mlanje districts. The only other part of the 
Protectorate where it has been heard of is the Ruo district, one specimen having recently been 
shot in the Elephant Marsh near Chiromo. 

“There are, in addition to the above-named animals, one or more species of duyker (Cepha- 
lophus), oribi (Ourebia),§ klip springer (Oreotragus), and the handsome tiger cat (Felis serval), i 
may come within the sportsman’s scope either as articles of food, or, in the case of the cat, for its 
handsome skin. 

“Hyenas of the spotted kind and side-striped jackals are pretty generally distributed. In 
connection with the subject of big game, I would note the comparative scarcity of vultures. 
The only species of vulture which is at all commonly met with in the Protectorate is the dark 
brown Neophron. The black vulture with the naked crimson head so characteristic of South 
Africa is occasionally found, but it is far from common. 

“(Outside the limits of the Protectorate in the British South Africa Company's territories the 
following additional animals are met with :— 

“In the countries along the course of the Great Luangwa, the a? and the tsessébi 
(Damaliseus); in the swampy regions about Bangweolo, the Luapula, and Lake Mweru the puku 
and lechwe and Crawly antelope (three species of cobus or waterbuck), and the situtunga 
(Tragelaphus spekei), the latter an animal which lives almost entirely in the water. There aro 
apparently two varieties of pallah in this country, one the ordinary pallah, found chiefly in the 

tish South Africa Company’s sphere, and the other the variety met with in Nyasaland, which 
has been called after the Commissioner (4pyceros melampus var Johnstoni), a8 the first specimen 
was sent home from Zomba. 

“In addition to those parts of the Protectorate where the elephant is still found, it is met with 
in very large numbers in the Mweru district of the British South Asin Company’s territories, and 


* During the last three months we have been able to take measures consequent on the effective occupation of the Central 
mae and Marimba districts to check this ilegal slaughter. 


t porcus, 

$ Or an almost identical type of antelope.—A. S. 

§ O haslata. 

i I "400 seen this animal, but its existence is reported to me by native hanters.—A, S. 
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less abundantly in all other parts of the same territories to the west of the Protectorate, the 
rhinoceros eee also fairly well distributed in those countries. 

“When I first came to this country in 1887 to shoot big game, I found elephants numerous in 
what is known as the Elephant Marsh immediately north of Chiromo. I have even known them 
to have been shot from the little river steamer, the “ Lady Nyasa,” when the latter was moored in 
that part of the Shiré running through the Elephant Marsh, Since 1889, however, the bulk of 
these beasts have moved away from this part of the Protectorate, and only return in occasional 
and fleeting visitations. In spite of what the Commissioner has said in his remarks preceding 

iese notes,” I am inclined to believe that elephants are slightly increasing in numbers in some 
districts of the Protectorate, especially in hans parts where Government stations are fairly 
numerous, and a check is kept on their indiscriminate slaughter at the hands of the natives. 1 
believe that elephants have actually increased within the last two years in the Shiré Highlands, 
though they have diminished actually throughout British Central Africa. 

“Elephants feed chiefly on leaves and such fruit as are in season. They also eat the top 
shoots of the “ Mabangu ” reeds, and the roots of certain trees which they are fond of chewing, 
which trees they uproot with their trunks and by butting. In Nyakatand they have become 
extremely wary from being constantly hunted. They are a ways on the move, especially in the 
dry season, when there is little cover, and get over great distances daily. Whon once disturbed 
or wounded they will travel for two or three days before settling down ‘to regular feeding again. 
In the marshes Lirkstie the Luapula River, south of Lake Mweru, when disturbed they make 
for the inaccessible papyrus marshes, where it is impossible to follow them. I have more than 
once seen a voritialen elephant being helped and pushed along by his companions, and this trait 
has been also noted by Ch tain Weatherley in some interesting notes which he contributed to the 
“ British Central Africa Gazette.” In one case Captain Weatherley observed that four female 
elephants propped up and marched off a badly wounded bull, two of them helping him along 
while two remained lightly behind to ward off the hunter’s attacks. The best roads as re rds 
easy gradients in the hilly districts to the west of Nyasa used to be the elephant paths. ese, 
however, are now becoming grown over and obliterated. 

“There used to be large herds of buffalo in the Elephant Marsh, and a considerable number of 
these animals are still left in that place, together with zebra and water-buck. The terrible 
plague which killed off such incredible numbers of game in British East Africa and Central Africa 
in 1891-94 never reached the districts to the south of Lake Nyasa, though the game on parts of 
the Tanganyika plateau became for a time almost extinct, 

“The eland found throughout British Central Africa is the striped variety, sometimes called 
the Derbian eland from its having been first represented by a ee in the celebrated 
Knowsley menagerie. The eland frequents mostly wooded hills, also high-lying, open, grass- 
covered districts in the plateau-lands west of Lake yasa at the elevation of 4,600 feet above the 
sea. They are but dation met with in the low-lying plains. The old bulls grow to an enormous 
size, but they are not difficult to shoot, as even when disturbed they may be shot by following 
them up, as they frequently stop to rest and look back.+ 

“Kudu of remarkable size ond length of horns are found in British Central Africa. The 
largest I ever shot measured 49 inches along the curve of the horns, The largest bead I ever 
saw and measured gave 62 inches as the Sesgth of the horn following the curve. Kudu are 
“abe found in the plains, and mostly in the wooded foot-hills both east and west of Lake 

yasa, 

“The pallah frequents a special kind of country—forested plains with glades of short 
grass, generally near to water. Wherever this kind of country is met with pallah are almost sure 
to be there found. 

“As regards the brindled gnu, I am informed that, in addition to the Mlanje and Zomba 
districts, it 1s also met with on the Great Luangwa, not far from the Zambezi. 

“T have written a good deal about lion shooting in British Central Africa, and have given 
some curious incidents about lions in letters to the ‘Field’ newspaper, where they can be 
referred to by those interested in the subject. In the Protectorate these animals are now 
becoming very bold. Whole villages haye been occasionally abandoned by the natives owing to 
their attacks, I have seen houses built with a kind of ‘a cage, with poles surrounding the 
thatched roofs to prevent lions tearing holes in the thatch and thus entering the dwelling. 

“The variety of zebra found in British Central Africa is that known as Chapman’s zebra, 
called, I think erroneously, a ‘variety of Burchell’s zebra’ The fact is that Chapman’s zebra 
(Zquus Burchelli var Chapmani) is the arch-type of the species, and is the form of zebra most 
commonly met with from the Egyptian Soudan to Bechuanaland. South of Bechuanaland the 
variety which was gape christened ‘ Burchell’s zebra’ is found, and from being first made 
known monopolized the M cart of the main t i 
Burchell’s zebra is that the latter is far leah teguiles | 
yeneyy- Burchell’s zebra often has the legs unstriped, and the main js of the a marred 
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Africa, and Sir William Flower informs me, from the + ort which I sent to the British 


* I do not know whether this recent increase of elephants can be connected with the largely increased export of ivory from 
British To which has taken place during the past yeor. The latter is probably owing to more favourable conditions of 

+ The record male eland head, that is to say, the longest and thickest horns recorded, was shot close to Zomba, and was ~ 
presented to the Zoological Society.—H, H. J, 
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“The natives assert that on the north-eastern slopes of Mlanje mountain there is a smaller 
species of zebra. No specimen has as yet been shot, but it is not at all unlikely that it may turn 
out to be a form of mountain zebra allied to the true zebra, and probably intermediate between it 
and Grevy’s zebra, which is found in Southern Abyssinia. 

* Enormous pina took place amongst the zebras in all that portion of British Central 
Africa lying outside the Protectorate which was afflicted by the great game plague of 1891, 1892, 
1893, and 1894. Aw already mentioned, this plague did not enter South N nd. Here the 
zebras remain very abundant. It is such a Dematiful beast, and its destruction would be such a 
Joss to us, that the Commissioner has recently done all in his power to discourage the killing of it, 
and is even disposed to place it on the list of big game, which cannot be shot without a licence, 
the more so as its meat is of little use. 

“ Undoubtedly big game is decreasing in British Central Africa, though I do not regard its 
extirpation as likely to occur soon, if at all, because there must of necessity be large areas left 
uncultivated in the mountain districts, and in addition to what efforts may be made by the 
Administration to check the reckless slaughter of animals, nature herself provides a close season, 
for from November to July hunting is rendered difficult, if not impossible, on account of the 
enormous growth of dense hi h grass. It is =e this period that the young animals are born, 
and attain sufficient size ae strength to enable them to follow their parents when the grass is 
burnt and the land is exposed.”—A, 8. 

in concluding this Appendix I might state that the best time for sport in British Central 
Africa is between the months of June and December, and that all sportsmen would do well to try 
the Elephant Marsh, near Chiromo, before they venture farther inland, as it is possible they might 
make sufficient bags of game in this portion of the Ruo district without going to the’ farther 
expense and risk of penetrating far into the interior of Africa. Chiromo, as it is Srardly necessary 
to mention, can be reached direct by river steamer from Chinde in a few days, and is therefore 
within little more than a month of England. No difficulties are at present placed in the way of 
big game shooting, except as regards elephants, rhinoceroses, and the almost extinct giraffe, 
which are to a certain extent protected e a licence having to be taken out for killing them. 
This licence lasts one year, and costs 25/. 

I think of adding to the list of partially protected animals the zebra, for the reasons above 
given by Mr. Sharpe. 

Attempts have been made by Mr. Alexander Whyte, of the Scientific Department, to 
domesticate certain —s during the past year, but they have not been very successful, as the 
animals which were brought in were very young, and died from one cause or another whilst being 
reared, the chief cause being an insufficient su ply of cow's milk. Were this country like India, 
with natives thoroughly interested in the cate and taming of animals, enormous collections 
might soon be formed, but the natives of British Central Africa take absolutely no interest in 
beasts, and bestow but scant attention on the very few domestic animals which they keep except, 
in certain districts, where cattle are held in high esteem. It would be melanchol , however, to 
think that such glorious creatures as the eland, the kudu, the sable antelope, and the zebra were 

ing into extimetion when they might be saved and ee by our making: a little effort 
D the right direction, and I have therefore welcomed the recent instructions from the Foreign 
Office directing my attention to the formulating of such measures as may be necessary for their 
preservation. fa 

ode 





APPENDIX No. 2. 





Coffee Planting. 


In 1878 a Mr. Jonathan Duncan was appointed by the Ohurch of Scotland Foreign Mission 
Committee to join the Mission in what is now British Central Africa as a lay member and horti- 
culturist. Before leaving Edinburgh the present Curator of the Botanical Gardens there gave 
him three small coffee plants, which he took outwith him and planted in the Mission gardens at 
Blantyre. Prior to this, in 1876, the late Mr. John Buchanan, C.M.G., had joined the same 
Mission at Blantyre as a lay member, especially in charge of horticultural work. Myr, Buchanan 
took a special interest in the cultivation of ‘coffee. In the year 1880 the sole survivor of the 
three plants brought out by Mr. Duncan bore a crop of about 1,000 beans, which were all planted, 
and from which 400 seedlings were eventually reared in the Blantyre Mission gardens. “In 
1883* from the 400 trees 144 cwts. of coffee was gathered. The size of the pits in which the 
trees were a were 6 feet wido by 3 feet deep. They were filled up with alluvial soil, cow 
manure, and wood ashes. I believe this accounts for the enormous crop.” 

~ In 1879 Mr. Henry Henderson, a well-known lay member of the Charch of Scotland Mission, 
now dead, who founded the Blantyre Station—who may be said, in fact, to have founded Blan 
since the selection and purchase of the site was his own doing—brought out with him 56 Ibs. of 
Liberian coffee seed, but the introduction of this variety met with but scant success, and althou 
there are still some survivors traceable to this introduction, it has been found far more profitable 


* I quote from an article on the subject written Mr. Jonathan Duncan, now a coffee planter in Central Africa, to a local 
newspaper published at Zomba, the “ Central African Planter” ie 
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to plant the small Mocha coffee, which was the kind originally introduced through the medium 
of the Botanical Gardens at Edinburgh. Later on, varieties of Jamaica coffee were introduced 
by the Moir Brothers, whilst managers of the African Lakes ee ath Mandala, The blue 
mountain variety thus introduced has succeeded very well in the Shiré Highlands, and to a less 
extent the orange coffee has prospered. 

In 1878 Mr. John Buchanan planted some coffee for the Church of Scotland Mission at 
Zomba, on the Mlungusi stream, close to the present site of the Residency. In 1880 Mr. Buchanan 
had left the service of the Mission, for whom he had worked four years, and started with first one 
and then two of his brothers as coffee planters. It was a plucky enterprise, as they had 

ractically nu capital, and but for the enerosity with which they were helped and supported by 
Dr. Rankin (their parish minister at Muthill, m Perthshire) they would probably have broken 
down for want of funds. After Mr. Buchanan left the service of the Mission, nothing further 
was done by that body as regards coffee planting other than to keep in good order the parent 
trees, one or two of which are said to be still growing in the Mission grounds at Blantyre. For 
nearly ten years (1880 to 1890) Mr. Buchanan and his brothers were the only coffee planters in 
Nyasaland. In my Report on the first three years’ administration of this Protectorate I some- 
What erroneously gave Mr. Buchanan’s name as that of the original introducer of coffee into 
British Central Africa. This was not quite correct, though it was not wholly incorreet. Mr. John 
Buchanan arrived in this country two years before Mr. Duncan, and it was on account of his 
energetic representations to his friends in Scotland interested in botanical work that the Curator 
of the Edinburgh Botanical Gardens intrusted these three coffee plants to Mr. Jonathan Duncan 
to convey to B ee This, coupled with the long ten years’ work as the sole coffee planter in 
what is now the British Central Africa Protectorate, may fairly entitle Mr. Buchanan to be con- 
sidered the introducer of coffee culture into British Central Africa, a more potent factor of 
civilization, perhaps, than any other form of commerce or Soe and far more wholesome 
than the feverish rush for minerals. In 1884 Mr. Buchanan returned to Scotland, and wrote an 
interesting book on his attempts to create coffee plantations in the Shiré Highlands.* 

In 1886 and 1887 the Buchanan Brothers were much encouraged and helped by Mr. Consul 
Ilawes,t who, finding their finances at a low ebb, and struck with their eagerness to turn their 
abilities to account, employed them to build the Residency at Zomba, which is still the best and 
largest—and perhaps, one may add, the most durable—building erected up to the present time in 
Central Africa, north of the Zambezi and south of the Congo. The Government grounds at 
Zomba are a portion of Mr. Buchanan’s original coffee estate, and were sold by him to the 
Government for a nominal sum. In 1888 Mr. Buchanan became Acting Consul, and when the 
Administration of the Protectorate was started in 1891, he received the appointment of Vice- 
Consul at Blantyre, which he held ap to the time of his death. His services in regard to this 
country were early recognized by Her Majesty's Government, and he received a C.M.G. in 1890. 
At the time of his death, which took place on the 9th March, 1896, as he was on his way home for 
eee holiday, he was still by far the most considerable coffee planter in British Central 

ca 


At the close of 1889 Mr. Eugene Sharrer arrived in this country to start coffee lanting. 
Mr. Sharrer had previously visited the Shiré Highlands before Consul Hawes’ return to ngland 
in 1889, and had been assisted by the latter to acquire some estates in the Zomba district, and 
encouraged to start coffee planting. Then ensued the declaration of the British Protectorate and 
the immigration of British and other European planters became so general as, in the course of a 
few years, to increase the number of planters in the Shiré Province alone to something like 100. 
Coffee planting was now established as the chief industry of Nyasaland, and undoubtedly it is 
almost wholly coffee ae which has brought about such a prosperous change in this part of 
Africa, and has enabled our local revenue to rise from nothing to 20,0002 per annum in five 


ears, 

Out of the approximate 100 which forms about the present total of the planters, 12 are 
Europeans of other than British nationality, and consist of 4 Dutchmen, 3 Germans, 1 Frenchman, 
1 Tatas 2 Austrian Poles, and 1 Portuguese (recently established in Mlanje). 

Besides these European planters, it is pleasant to be able to record that six natives who have 
risen, most of them from the position of scholars at the Mission schools, have started and are doing 
well as coffee planters. One of these men is a native Chief, who surrendered his governing rights 
to the British Saeeetienr ett and has gone in vigorously for coffee planting. The other natives are 
George Chokobwino, “David Livingstone,” Tom and Sam Makwito (these two were educated at 
the Lovedale Institute, South Africa), and Donald Malota. In addition to these, I may mention 
the Chief Mbaruku, the senior member of the native Council at Kotakota, on Lake Nyasa (a 
Muhammadan), who has shown himself intensely interested in all these questions of planting and 
stock-breeding, and who has started coffee planting on a small scale in the Marimba district. 
The Church of Scotland Mission, which was the pioneer in the introduction of coffee, but which 
until quite recently never went in for coffee plantmg, has now started a small estate worked hy 
its scholars. 

The Zambezi Industrial Mission makes coffee planting its principal industry, and hopes in 
time to become self-supporting from the proceeds of its plantations, 

The African Lakes Corporation, though mainly a trading Company, have some flourishing 
coffee plantations. 

Coffee planting is at present almost entirely confined to the Shiré Province, and, indeed, to 
the much more restricted area of the Shiré Highlands. <A little is done in Angoniland (Upper 


* “‘The Shiré Highlands,” published by Blackwood. 
+ Now Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in Hawaii. 
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Shiré and South Nyasa districts), and a very little in the Marimba district. Coffee planting has 
also been started by the Livingstonia Mission in the North Nyasa district, but at present without 
any results to be chronicled. 

Messrs. Buchanan Brothers have under cultivation about 9U0 acres of coffee on their various 
plantations, situated between Zomba on the north and the River Ruo on the south. They have 
in their employ nine Europeans in various capacities looking after the coffee. They expect to 
export this year nearly 100 tons. . 

Mr. E. C. A. Sharrer is the largest owner of estates in all the Protectorate, as is shown by 
the accompanying map. These amount to an approximate 365,000 acres, of which only about 
900 are at present under cultivation with coffee. He employs about nineteen European assistants 
to look after these estates, and cotton is grown as well as coffee. His plantations being very 
much younger than those of Buchanan Brothers, his export is comparatively little at present, but 
I believe he will send home about 20 to 30 tons of the present year’s crop. 

Mr. Hugh Bloomfield Bradshaw, formerly an officer in a cavalry regiment, has some ree 
estates in the Mlanje district. His approximate area under cultivation is 300 acres, and he 
expects to export about 20 tons of coffee this year. 

_ Messrs. Pettitt Brothers, who came out originally to hunt, took to planting coffee four years 
ago. They own about 50,000 acres, of which about 300 acres are planted out Their out-turn 
this year is expected to reach 20 tons. They employ five European assistants. 

(r. J ohn W. Moir, for many dae joint manager of the African Lakes Company, has about 
230 acres planted with coffee in the Mlanje district, and will probably export a little over 10 tons 
in the course of the present year. Mr. Moir employs three European assistants. 

Mr. Henry Brown also former an the service of the African Lakes Company, a planter on 
Mlanje, will export about 10 tons this year, 

r. Kasimir Steblecki, an Austrian Pole, has about 200 acres under cultivation, and may 
export as much this year as 12 tons. 

So far as I am aware, no other planter expects his year’s output to reach 10 tons, as the other 
plantations are searcely old enough to bear more than “ maiden” crops. The total export of coffee 
anticipated during the year 1896 is expected to reach a total of 350 tons. 

tt is worthy of note that a great interest has been taken lately by Ceylon planters in the 
prospects of successful coffee cultivation in British Central Africa. ‘There is one Company already 
lished in Ceylon, the Nyasaland Coffee Company, which has acquired valuable estates in the 
Mlanje district, and is placing a large area under cultivation. I believe, in addition, one or two 
Englishmen have come here from Ceylon, and are starting coffee planting on their own 
account. 

The ordinary procedure of an average planter on coming into this country is to start planting 
in the following manner :— : Sie : 

After selecting and purchasing his land, he begins by obtaining labour (this should be about 
the month of June; it is advisable to commence at that season of the year), and cuts down all 
the superfluous timber on the land he wishes to plant, and uproots the bush which, together with 
the timber, he carefully burns and mixes the ashes with the soil. The further clearing of 
grass, &c., is effected oY hoeing. The ground is now lined out in regular rows from 6 feet to 
7 feet apart, and at intervals of not less than 6 feet or 7 feet, pits are dug in these lines with 
a common hoe, 18 inches wide and 18 inches deep. These pits then are left open for as jong as 
possible (say until September) to “weather,” then they are filled wp and a bamboo stuck in the 
centre to mark the place where the coffee plant is to be inserted. Prior to this the planter will 
either have made a nursery for himself, rearing the young plants from seed, or will have made an 
ge le Aaa some neighbouring planter to purchase seedlings already grown. When the 
rains begin about the latter end of November, he proceeds to plant out the seedlings in the afore- 
said pits, taking care that sufficient labour is wesdlable at this time of year to keep all the land 
which he is cultivating free from grass and weeds. The majority of planters up to the present 
time have contented themselves with erecting a wattle and daub-house with a thatched roof, not 
caring to build a more substantial or sanitary dwelling until they are sure of some return from 
their coffee. But the older planters have already built for themselves good substantial. brick 
houses, and some of the newer men, realizing how important it is to health, start house-buildi 
at the very commencement on substantial lines. I consider mud houses of one storey an 
thatched roofs unsanitary. The house is generally damp, as the floor is simply on the ground, 
and the thatched roof rots with the wet, and the rotting grass seems actually to be the cause of 
certain forms of sickness. The best kind of house which could be put up rapidly and with little 
expense would be with corrugated iron (roof and sides), having a timber lining to moderate the 

eat heat coming from the iron during the daytime. Undoubtedly the best kind of house for 
this climate is one of brick with a corrugated iron roof and timber ceilmgs. The average amount 
of ground which a man is able to open up who has at his command wathicient capital to employ 
100 men is about 60 or 70 acres of coffee a-year. This would come into bearing with what is 
called the “maiden crop” after roi ber 

The estimated total expense of the planting, up-keep, and bringing into bearing of (sa ) 
100 acres, together with the cost of the planter’s living in a reasonably comfortable style, shot 
not amount to more than 1,000/ This, however, wotld not cover the expense of erecting a brick 
house, brick pulping vats, and importing machinery for pulping. If, after the first year, the 
ees is not desirous of increasing the area under cultivation, and merely contents himself with 

éeping the 5 patie clear of weeds, draining it and making roads through it, he should be very 

well able to keep within the above-mentioned expenditure of 1,000/. until his coffee brings him some 

return. The third year, generally about the end of June, the crop is ready for picking. ‘This is, of 

course, 40 . the busiest times for the planter. The care which is necessary for the proper 
400 | 3D 
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pulping, and more especially for the preparing of the coffee for shipment, entails considerable 
trouble in this country, because even during the dry season we are apt to be surprised with 
occasional showers of rain. Perhaps the best time for shipping coffee from this country is at the 
end of the very dry month of October. 

As regards pulping: The usual process adopted in this country is similar to that in vogue 
elsewhere. The berry when picked (it is here spoken of as the “ cherry”) is passed through a 

ulper, all of which in this Protectorate, with one exception, are worked by hand power. The 
ee are here separated from the sweet, fleshy envelope which covers di, and are passed 
into a brick vat where they are left (according to the temperature) for twenty-four to thirty-six 
hours for fermentation. They are then passed on to a second vat, thoroughly washed, taken out 
and dried. The pol rin general use in this country is Gordon’s cylindrical pulper, but this 
season one of aca twin disc pulpers was imported and proved a great success. Some 
planters with a very limited maiden crop do not care to go to the expense of purchasing a 
pulper, and their coffee when picked is generally ‘teeta by hand and dried. From what I can 
ther the average out-turn of coffee per acre in this Protectorate is from 3 cwt. to 34 cwt. ; there 
ave been exceptional cases where as much as 17 ewt. per acre have been taken, but this result 
can in no way be taken in making an estimate. In neglected gardens a return as poor as 
50 Ibs. to 60 Ibs. per acre has been realised; but it is generally considered that the above 
omen of 34 cwt. per acre is one which can be relied on if ordinary care is taken of the 
plantation. 

In regard to the prices realised by the sale of British Central Africa coffee, I may mention 
that the average price given in London all round for good and inferior coffee from this Protec- 
torate for the crops sent home in 1894 was re per Ib., or 95/. 138. 4d. a-ton. ‘The highest 
price obtained by the best samples (such as “ No. 1 bold coloury”) was 107s. per cwt. This was 
obtained by Messrs, Sharrer’s Company. The average price for No. 1,“bold” is from 100s. to 
107s. per ewt. A sample “Peaberry” is said to have fetched 110s. per ewt. The firm of 
Messrs, H. J. Gardner and Co., 70, Basinghall Street, London, E.C., are the agents for nine-tenths 
of the planters here, and therefore their brokers dispose of that oe of the coffee shi 
from British Central Africa. This firm, I believe, is able to supply British Central Africa coffee 
to purchasers in London of not less than 40Ib. at a time. The lowest price given for any British 
Central Africa coffee in 1894 was 86s. per. cwt. 

During 1894-95 much greater care was taken in the cultivation of coffee than was hitherto 
the case. The system of “ topping”* was universally adopted, though not to the extent to which 
it is carried on in Ceylon and yc This will to a great extent necessitate the training and 
up-keep of a permanent staff of natives to handle and prune the coffee in a proper manner, other- 
wise “topping ” will do more harm than good. Another measure that has been more adopted 
than formerly is the replenishing of the soil by manure in some cases, and in others by istioking 
and forking. The results of these measures will on the one hand tend to reduce the excessive 
bearing of the maiden crop, but will bring about a more regular system of bearing for a number 
of years. A great deal of diseased berry was found amongst the 1894-95 crop, due, it is thought, 
to the early fall of the rains, which es the coffee prematurely into blossom, leaving the seed 
to suffer from subsequent ary Other persons hold the opinion that empty or diseased berry 
is caused by the presence of a beetle resembling the ladybird, which has been very prevalent in 
some districts, The Ceylon planters assert that the cause lies with the well-known green bug, an 
insect which sucks the sap of the coffee tree, and that the remedy is to be found in shade and good 
manure. 

The coffee sent home in 1895 realised higher prices than those quoted for 1894, and some 
samples are said to have been bought at the record price of 111s. per ewt. The pro s of the 
coming crop of 1896 are good beyond all previous years, chiefly owing to the abun t rainfall, 
wile tae been at least 10 inches above the average. 

[ attach to this Appendix a sketch map showing the estates, a portion of which are under 
coffee, or which are intended for the cultivation of coffee. The area covered by this map is the 
southern portion of the Shiré Province. 

In drawing up this Appendix on coffee planting I have to acknowledge much assistance from 
Mr. J. E. McMaster, and have also to mention that all the planters when applied to were ready to 
supply me with information. re 





APPENDIX No. 3. 


———— 


Missionary Work in British Central Africa. 


A brief account ot missionary work in British Central Africa may not be without interest. 

ing how much it has had to do with the development of this part of Africa, and the interest 
speally taken in it by the inhabitants of the United Kingdom. There are at present six 
missionary societies working in the Protectorate alone, and two otherst in the adjacent 


* Cutting off the primary shoots of the tree so that its secondaries may pb and come into bearing. 
sky Tus Londec Matonary Sodisty and Gib Algwtan Beiauin of the Waite Pothece 
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territories administered under the charter of the British South Africa Company. Those working 
in the Protectorate are the following :-— | 

1, The Universities Mission of Central Africa (Anglican) which has stations in the eastern 
and south-eastern portions of the Protectorate, besides its main establishment at Zanzibar, and 
branch stations in German East Africa. 

2. The Livingstonia Mission of the Free Church of Scotland. This occupies the western 
and north-western parts of the Protectorate. 

3. The Church of Scotland East Africa Mission, better known perhaps as the “ Blantyre 
Mission,” which has stations in the Shiré Highlands. 

4. The Dutch Reformed Church Mission (Dutch ire originally a branch of the 
Livingstonia Mission, established for some years past in Central and Southern Angoniland. 
_ _ 5. The Zambezi Industrial Mission (undenominational) working in Southern Angoniland and 
in the Shiré Highlands. 

6. The Nyasa Baptist Industrial Mission (Baptist) at work in the Shiré Highlands, 

Until a little while ago there was a Roman Catholic Mission Station on the borders of 
British territory in the Mlanje district. The missionaries abandoned this station after it 
had been destroyed by the Yao Chief, Matipwiri. (I am hoping they may be induced to 
rebuild now that Matipwiri’s country is under control, as they were doing an excellent work 


there.) 
a ‘Phe above Missions are given in this list in the order of the length of their connection with 
this country. 

1, The Vniversities’ Mission was the first to attempt the evangelization of Nyasaland. It 
was founded in 1857-60, as the result of the visits of Dr. Livingstone to Oxford and Porat 
A missionary Bishop, Dr. Mackenzie, was ger and attempted to establish this Mission in 
Shiré Highlands during the period of Dr. Livingstone’s long exploration of these countries at the 
head of the expedition sent out by the British Government in 1858. The first start of the 
Universities’ Mission, howeyer, was not fortunate. It began to establish itself in this country (not 
far from Zomba) at the time when the Yao invasion of the Shiré Highlands was be inning. ‘The 
missionaries found themselves involved in a struggle with the Yaos, and had to take up arms to 
defend themselves and their Majianja converts. This militant attitude was very unjustly 
criticized by certain people at home, who apparently inferred that the missionaries would have 
done more wisely to look on with folded hands while their people were being massacred, and to 
offer no defence themselves against attack. However, other disasters took ac culminating in 
the death of Bishop Mackenzie and several missionaries, and the remainder withdrew with 
Dr. Livingstone’s expedition, and created a new establishment at Zanzibar, which subsists under 
much moré fevoieeihe circumstances at the present day. Nevertheless, the Universities’ Mission 
did not intend to give up its work in Nyasaland, but seems to have conceived the idea of 
gradually approaching this country overland from Zanzibar, and to this end stations, which are 
still maintained, were created in the interior to the north of the Rovuma River. Bishop Steere 
in 1881, walked overland to Lake Nyasa and back. As the result of his reports he was shortly 
followed by the Rev. W, P. Johnson (still the senior member at Likoma, on Lake Nyasa), by 
Archdeacon Maples,* afterwards Bishop of Likoma, and others, and the Mission was firmly 
re-established in Nyasaland in 1882. One of the earliest pioneers of the Universities’ Mission in 
its second venture was Mr. Charles Janson, a college friend of the Rev. W. P. Johnson. He died 
on the shores of Lake Nyasa, and it “penonee a considerable sum of money to be spent in the 
eas of a steamer for the lake. is steamer, which has been plying ever since 1887, is stil] 

oy ee work of the Mission on the lake. 

Universities’ Mission selects its clergy from one or other of the two great English 
Universities, Oxford or Cambrid These, in common with its lay assistants, who are mechanics 
or versed in some particular trade, are volunteers, who practically serve without pay, being only 
fed by the Mission and supplied with sufficient money to purchase clothes. This, I believe, is the 


whom had been already Muhammadanized by Arabs from the coast. In former days the 
Universities’ Mission was constantly being: hel to ransom by Makanjira, who robbed it of 


much of its and several of its boats, and killed not a few of its native teachers. Its 
ill-luck culminated last year in the deaths of Bishop Maples and Lay Assistant Williams from 


drowning, of the Rev. — Atlay, who was murdered by the Ma gwara on the mainland, 
and the loss of the Rev. A. F. Sim, who died of fever at Kotakota after a year’s most 
work in the Marimba district, on the south-west of Lake —— It appeared as though Mr, Sim 
were going to build up in a short — of time something a native church, so was his 
influence wo thes natives and the personal affection towards himself with which he inspired 
them. Kotakota is an exceedingly Muhammadan place, with several mosques and mollahs, but 
even amongst the Muhammadans the death of Mr. gi was deplored with real feeling. Since his 
death little or nothing has heen done to continue his work owing to the Mission being so short- 


The principal seat of the Universities’ Mission in Nyasaland is the Island of Likoma, near the 
eastern shore of the lake. This island on the map would appear to be an ideal Mission station— 


we Drowned in # storm on Lake Nyasa in August 1895. 
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a sort of Iona from which an African St. Columba might spread his teachings ; but practically it 
is a station so unhealthy and so useless for the Mission work that it ought to be, if not abandoned, 
at any rate given up as head-quarters, At the time it was chosen the east coast of Nyasa was so 
perpetually disturbed by native wars that the missionaries believed they would find more peace 
and quiet on an island situated some distance from the shore. Now that these things no longer 
prevail, Likoma has ceased to offer any justification as the Universities’ Mission head- 


So far as I] am able to obtain information at the present time, the following is the staff of the 
Universities’ Mission in this country :— | | 

At Likoma: Rey. W. P. Johnson, M.A., Rev. A. G, B. Glossop, M.A., officiating clergy, two 
clerical assistants, und three lay members, who are engineers or mechanics. | 

There are also three ladies at Likoma, two of whom are teachers in the girls’ schools, and one 
of whom is a nursing’ sister. 

There are also five native assistant teachers at Likoma. 

At Kotakota there is a European teacher, and another at Unango, in Yaoland, two days 
south-east from Likoma. 

The Mission is at present without the services of a doctor, their medical missionary having 
recently returned to England. 

In addition to the above-mentioned stations under the charge of Europeans, there are a 
number of schools founded by this Mission on the south-east coast of Lake Nyasa, on the island 
adjacent to Likoma, and in that portion of Portuguese territory known as Yaoland. These 
schools are established at the following — 

Unango (Yaoland), Chisumula (island near Likoma), Ngofi (east coast of Lake Nyasa), 
Kobwi (east coast of Lake Nyasa), Mataka (south-east coast of Lake Nyasa), Chirolo (south- 
east coast of Lake Nyasa), Kangu, Utongo, Chisanga, Chia, Msumba, Mluluka. 

There are eight native printers at Likoma, The Mission maintains a printing press, and 
teaches printing to the natives. The Universities’ Mission, since the beginning of 1894, has 
supplied a number of native printers to the Government Press at Zomba. 

The Universities’ Mission also affords a certain amount of industrial training, and turns out 
native carpenters and masons, most of whom up to the present time have been working for the 
Administration at Zomba. 

2. The Livingstonia Free Church Mission runs the Universities’ Mission very close as to 
priority of existence. When Dr. Livingstone was engaged in surveying the Zambezi and Shiré 
in 1862, the Rey. Dr. Stewart, who subsequently founded Lovedale Institute in South Africa, 
joined Dr. Livingstone on the Zambezi with the view of deciding whether these countries were 
suited to mission work. His report at that time was an adverse one, which is not to be wondered 
at, as the difficulties, both political and ae were almost insuperable, and the Universities’ 
Mission were just retirmg from the field; but after Dr. Livingstone’s death the feeling in 
Scotland became overpoweringly strong in favour of founding missions to develop the country he 
had made known. e Pree Charl of Scotland, which had sent out Dr. Stewart, was first in 
the field, and in 1875 sent out its first expedition under Dr. Robert Laws, M.D., who, I am glad 
to say, is still working in this country, of which, with the exception of Sir John Kirk, he is the 
oldest living pioneer. The Free Church Mission brought with them the first steamer, which they 

laced on Lake Nyasa,—the “Tala.” This steamer was subsequently turned over to the African 
akes Company (which was an off-shoot and creation of the two Scotch Missions), and is still 
lying on the lake, although it is twenty-one years old. The first head-quarters of the Free 
Church Mission was at Livingstonia, a place which at the time must have seemed, from its 
eographical position, at the end of the Cave Maclear promontory, destined to be the capital of 
ake Nyaa: Tt was found to be extraordinarily unhealthy, however, arid was eventtally almost 
abandoned, although it still remains a Mission station under a native teacher. The Mission then 
settled itself at Bandawe, in the West Nyasa district, and has since prospéred almost more than 
any other Mission in the country as eee development and the success of its teaching. 
ie other feats to he placed to its credit are, firstly, the saving of the hard-working, cheery, 
friendly Atonga people from extermination at the hands of the Zulu invaders of ther country 
(the Angoni) ; and, secondly, the subjection of the same Angoni by the establishment of Mission 
stations in their midst. Dr. Laws and bis assistants have done a great deal of valuable linguistic 
work in compiling grammars and vocabularies of native languages and making translations into 
these native tongues. A large number of young men have been trained in this Mission, but, 
strange to say, are not afterwards sent out for general employment as is the case with the 
Universities’ Mission and with the Church of Scotland Mission, The fact is that the Free Church 
Mission has such a great amount of building and planting work to do that it is able at the present 
time to find employment for all its scholars. ~ 

The present stations of the Free Church Missions in the Protectorate are the following :— 

Head quattats Bandawe, on the west coast of Lake Nyasa. 

In Southern Angoniland (West Nyasa district) the stations are Ekwendeni and Hora. 

In the North Nyasa district, Kondowi (behind Deep Bay), Ngerengi, and Karonga. } 

In addition to these stations in the Protectorate, the same ion has a station at Mwenzo, 
on the Nyasa-Tanganyika Platean. rine : : | 

A great deal of medical work is done by the Free Church Mission, which has on its staff at 
least four qualified doctors—Dr. Laws, M.D.; Dr. D. Kerr Cross, M.B.; Dr. W. A. Elmslie, M.B. ; 
and Dr. G. Prentice, L.R.C.P._ 

Round about Bandawe there are thirty schools, in which eighty teachers work, mostly 
natives, and an average attendance of about 1,600 scholars daily. In Northern Angoniland there 
are seven schools and thirty-one teachers, and an average attendance of about 400, besides girls’ 
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schools, of which no particulars are to hand. There is also a school at Karonga, where the daily 
average attendance is about 200. 

e Free Church Mission teaches carpentry and printing, and has just started a school of 
telegraphy, hoping to be able to supply telegraph operators to the Telegraph Companies which 
may be established in British Central Africa. 

3. The Church of Scotland Mission was founded in 1876, and in that year its main Settlement 
at Blantyre was commenced. It has at present two head stations, one at Blantyre and one at 
Domasi (on the slopes of Mount Zomba). There is a minor Settlement at Mlanje, where there is 
no longer a European in charge. Other stations are at Mount Chiradzulu, in the Blantyre 
district, and at Pantumbi, in Angoniland, in the Upper Shiré district. At Blantyre there is 
one ordained minister (the Rey. A. Hetherwick, senior member of the Mission), one doctor, one 
European school teacher, one European carpenter, one European accountant and store-keeper, 
and tian are two ladies, one engaged in teaching. 

At Domasi there is one ordained medical missionary (the Rev. Dr. H. E. Scott), one 
European school teacher, and two ladies who are engaged in school teachin g. 

ttached to this Mission also is a well-equipped river steamer, the “Henry Henderson,” 
which plies up and down the Shiré and Zambezi with two Europeans on board, who carry on a 
certain amount of mission work in addition to the transport service rendered by the steamer. 

In the Blantyre schools (two) the average daily attendance of scholars is 282. In the 
schools at and around Domasi (eight the averages attendance of scholars was 316 but has now 
reached nearly 400. About 200 scholars attend daily at the other schools at the outlying stations 
at Fort Lister, Mlanje, &e. 

The educational work connected with this Mission is rather important.’ Besides strictly 
religious teaching, the ordinary educational course includes— 

(1,) Instruction in reading, writing, and arithmetic, in the vernacular (Chinyanja and 
Chiyao), 

ra In English ; further instruction in the higher classes in reading, writing, geography, and 
mathematics, given in the English language. : 

The Rey. Alexander Hetherwick writes : “Instruction in English is given to all scholars in 
the belief that English will be the “lingua franca” of British Central Africa, All higher 
instruction is given through this medium, and all our higher text books are in English. The 
multiplication of translations of text books, grammars, histories, Beperphice, &c., in various 
languages and dialects I believe to be wholly unnecessary, seeing that English can so readily be 
made the common medium of instruction in all the Missions of the Protectorate. .... . In the 
junior school the higher class reaches the stage of Standard Three in the Code of Instruction for 
Honts (English) schools, To senior scholars and teachers instructions are given in higher subjects. 
. . . + Industrial training I believe to be an essential part of all mission work in Africa. It should 
proceed side by side with every other branch of industrial training. In our Mission there are 
various departments of industrial work :— 

“(1.) Carpentry. The boys are trained in the making of furniture, doors, window 
frames, &c. 

_ “(2.) Printing, where all kinds of work are undertaken. At the Blantyre Mission Press two 
English magazines are printed every month and one native paper. A large amount of jobbing 
work is done for neighbouring planters, traders, &c. 

“(3.) Gardening. 

= ei Building (brick-making), &e, 

“(5.) Cattle keeping and dairy farming. 

* (6, Laundry (for ee and women). | 
ra “ : 3 d scholars who are of sufficient age are engaged in some form of industrial work for 

of the day..... 

+ Linnea work: since the Mission was founded a considerable amount of language work 
has been accomplished, In the Mafianja (or Chinyanja) a large dictionary and grammar have 
been compiled, and a considerable portion of the New Testament has been translated into this 
tongue, besides school books, ce. In Yao a handbook has been compiled, and almost the whole 
of the New Testament has been published in this language also.” } 

There is also a considerable amount of medical work done, and there is a native hospital 
fitted to accommodate a dozen patients. 

So much has been written in magazines and periodicals from time to time as to the hich rate 
at which missionaries are paid and the comfortable lives they are supposed to lead in Central 
Africa, that I asked the Rev. Alexander Hetherwick to permit me to give hers the rate of salaries 

id to sc he and natives in the Church of Scotland Mission, this always being quoted as the 
* best paid Mission” in Central Africa. hae are as follows — 

“In our Mission ordained clergymen and qualified doctors commence at a salary of 2251. per 
annum, rising by degrees to 350/. European teachers receive a salary (to commence) of 1302. 
per annum and rise to 200/. European artizans commence at 1001, and tise to 1807. Our term of 
service is fifteen years, after which clergymen and doctors may receive a pension of 1007. per 
annum, teachers 502 per annum, and artizans 40/. per annum. If, however, any European 
missionary takes other employment after he retires from the service of the indian these 
pensions may be withdrawn. 

“The salaries we pay our native assistants are: School teachers, 2s. 6d. to 12s. a-month 

those in tra of sub-stations receive 1/. to 21); printers, 1s, 6d. to 1/. 5s. a-month (the head of 
the Blantyre Printing Department receives 2/. a-month—he is a native); carpenters, 3s. to 11; 
gardeners, 3s. to 8s.; builders, 3s. to 12s. a-month; laundry women, 3s. to 10s. a-month. These 
are the figures for Blantyre. At Domasi the rate of wages is slightly less.” 

[400] 3k 
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4. The Dutch Reformed Church Mission was originally established in 1889 as a branch of the 
Livingstonia Free Church Mission, with which it still maintains some connection. It has stations 
at Livelezi, in Southern Angoniland (South Nyasa district), and Mvera (Central Angoniland), 
besides a number of schools at Kongwe, Livingstonia, Gowa, and other places in i 
south or central. Industrial soe is given in brickmaking, gardening, &. The average 

} ee wt the schools is about - fty dail each, with the exception of the schools round 
Liyelezi, where it is said to reach 240. This Skiobicn has been.a good deal paunpoces in its work 
during the last year, first by the raids of Mponda (before the latter Chief was deported), and by 
the suspicion with which its work was regarded by the Angoni, who took exception to the — 
missionaries’ demonstrations against the Slave ‘Trade, which, with the Angoni Chiets, was, until 
recently, a great source of profit. 

One good effect of mission work in Central Angoniland has been the cultivation of the potato 
which they introduced into that country, where it thrives extraordinarily well. Nearly all 
Europeans now settled on Lake Nyasa are furnished with excellent potatoes, which are purchased 
for a small price from the Mvera Mission. 

5. The Zambezi Industrial Mission was founded in 1892 by persons in England and Wales 
interested in the idea of the industrial development of Africa. Its chief object besides religions 
ss is to give instruction in agriculture and various trades to the natives. It desires 
eventually to become self-supporting by deriving an income from its own industries, devoting any 
surplus accruing after the support of existing work and workers to extension. It has a station at 
Chinde, at the mouth of the Vashon where, amongst other things, linguistic work is being done 
by making translations into the Chisena language, which is most commonly spoken on the Lower 
Zambezi. This Mission had at one time a steamer, but eventually turned this over to the African 
Lakes Company. It has now two barges plying on the Zambezi. Besides Chinde, its other 
stations are at Patuna, on the Lower Shiré, at Mitsidi, Blantyre (head-quarters station), and 
Lisungwi, Ndonda, Chiole, and Dumbole (Southern Angoniland, Upper Shiré district). 

At Mitsidi this Mission has about 290 acres planted with coffee, and a number of the natives 
in its employ are trained in planting work. It maintains four schools in or near Blantyre with 
three European and six native teachers, and an average daily attendance of 166 scholars. In 
Southern Angoniland there are four schools with three onigeen and seven native teachers, and 
an average attendance of 200 scholars. Of these scholars at Blantyre and in Southern Angoni- 
land forty are boarders, housed, fed, and taught at the expense of the Mission. “There are 
many of them at present employed part of the = in industrial work on the plantations. They 
will all be tanehs a trade, and henceforth will be employed either as teachers or in some 
permanent capacity on the estates. The European members of this Mission receive no salary, but 
are given a maintenance allowance of 40/. per annum, in addition to which they are provided 
with furnished lodgings and attendance. Should funds permit, an additional allowance of 201. 
per annum will be m ee ee ... The question of a superannua-— 
tion allowance is not at present settled, but it is probable that some provision will be made for 
the invalided and retired workers.” (From information supplied by Mr. W. W. Millar.) 

6. The Nyasa Baptist Industrial Mission was started in the autumn of 1892, but was reorganized 
with a new Committee in 1894, with its head office in London. It then changed its name to the 
present designation of “Nyasa Baptist Industrial Mission.” Its head station is situated 4 miles 
north-west of Blantyre, and comprises several substantial brick buildings, amongst which is a 
school-house capable of seating 240 persons. flere there are carpenters’ shops for industrial 
teaching. The average daily attendance at the school at this place is about thirty-six. 
In addition, a certain amount of instruction is given to native women. This Mission has about 
100 acres under coffee. Its staff consists of four Europeans. 

In epee to the daily work of an seovanikedicied missionary, | am fain to quote as an 
illustration a letter from a well-known medical missionary at the north end of Lake Nyasa :— 

“At your request I herewith briefly my returns of work at Karonga and the north end of 
the lake during oe a ear, 1895. I have attended daily at the dispensary, the largest number 
of persons attended to being, in one day, ninety-seven, and as I only treat — cases on 
Sundays, the average number of cases per diem is thirty-eight. There have _ fifty-three 
patients treated for longer or shorter periods in the little hospital. At the close of the school 
session we had eight schools in the ithe ee with 753 ae people in attendance. I have 

I 


just completed the translation of the four Gospels into the nde dialect, together with the 
translation of a small ‘ Life of Christ, published by Warne. ave been working at these for 
years, and now hope to have them saan at home. ... Ihave been out here now since 1887, 
with only one holiday at home. My present term of residence at the north end already reaches 
five years, but I hope to be going home this summer for a holiday.” 
e person from whose letter I have quoted has done a great deal more linguistic work than 
nS eS pictagtee te pay nd meh en no te 
ag to our knowledge o | anganyika Plateau and adjacent regions. ~ 
_ No person who desires to os tlie eslomt teh: shadaanans can deny the great good effeoted by 
missionary enterprise in Central Africa. There are some Missions and some missionaries out here 
of whose work nothing but praise can be uttered, though much “a criticism might be written 
on their mode of life, which, in some instances, is singularly and needlessly ascetic and 
uncomfortable. Asceticism is all very well in a wholesome part of England, or in an equally 
althy North African desert; but any attempts to live carelessly, uncomfortably, and too frugally 
in the exeeedingly unhealthy climate of Central Africa must sooner or later result in the permanent 
disablement of the missionaries’ health or his death, and can serve no useful or Godl 
purpose whatsoever. The missionaries at one station at least eat had food badly cook 
and the rude houses in which they live are, with the exception of the quarters assigned 
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hired public servants killed in dangerous occupations. Under this scale the widow 
might be awarded a pension of 331. 6s. 8d. per annum until death or remarriage, and 
a gratuity of 28/. might be given for the two children jointly. 

My Lords sanction the grant of this pension and gratuity accordingly from the 
funds of the British Central Africa Protectorate, the pension to he reckoned from the 
date of Dr. Boyce’s death, subject to deduction of the 100]. already paid by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioner. 

With regard to the inquiry how similar cases should be treated, my Lords suggest 
that, as the circumstances may be very different in each case, and as it may be hoped 
that such eases will not be of very frequent occurrence, each should be submitted 
separately to this Department for consideration on its merits. 


Tam, &ce. 
(Signed) FRANCIS MOWATT. 


a ne 


No. 144. 
The North Charterland Eaploration Company to Foreign Ofice.—(Received June 22.) 


Sir, > Winchester House, London, June 22, 1896. 

IN view of the very serious news contained in the “Times ” of this day’s date of 
the spreading of the insurrection in Matabeleland and Mashonaland northwards, I 
venture, as Chairman of the North Charterland Exploration Company, again to 
upon Her Majesty’s Government the necessity for some effectual steps being taken to 
protect the large staff of the Company. 

I beg to inclose an extract of the last cable received from Colonel Warton, dated 
Mazoe, the 5th instant, a copy of which was immmediately forwarded by us to the 
British South Africa Company. 

I also inclose a copy of the letter received by us from the British South Africa 
Company, dated the 11th instant, which is the last communication we received on the 
subject from them. 

Under the very pressing urgency of the present position, and the imminent 
danger in which our staff are placed, [ venture very earnestly, on behalf of the 
Directors of the North Charterland Exploration Company, to ask whether the com- 
munication with the Foreign Office, referred to by the British South Africa Company 
in their letter of the 11th instant, has resulted in the wpe Seren by the Government of 
such measures as are necessary under the circumstances re erred to. 


Ihave, &.  —s_ 
(Signed) FREDERICK YOUNG, Chairman. 


————————— ee 


Tnclosure 1 in No. 144. 


Extract of Cablegram received from Lieutenant- Colonel R. G. Warton; 
dated Mazoe, June 5, 1896. 


WE have informed Forbes urgent necessity for sufficient protection against 
M’Pesene (the native Chief). Forbes considers great importance. The matter has 
been referred to Mr. C. J. Rhodes. 


Le 


Inclosure 2 in No, 144. 
The British South Africa Company to Charterland Exploration Company. 


Dear Sirs, 15, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, June 11, 1896. 
WITH reference to your letters of the 15th Ma and 6th instant, we gather that 
the Government cannot consent to the raising an arming of a police force by a 
Commercial Company operating in the chartered territory. 
We are in communication with the Foreign Office, and will write you further. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) HERBERT CANNING, Secretary. 
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No. 145. 


Advice to British Central Africa Administration Officials on arriving at Chinde.— 
Communicated by Mr. Sharpe.—(Received June 22.) 


1. THEY should place themselves in the hands of Mr. J. G. King, British Vice. 
Consul, who will arrange for their passage up the Shiré River. 

| 2, At Chinde they will find 2 good hotel (Murray’s Hotel), where they can put 

up for the time they are there. As a rule, passengers have not many days to 

wait in Chinde. Sometimes they get away at once. Occasionally they may have 

to wait as long as a week, but seldom more than that. 

3. On leaving Chinde they steam up to Chiromo, which, from the Ist January 
to the middle of July, is only 2 four or five days’ journey. From Chiromo they go 
on to Chikwawa either by steamer (if there is sufficient water in the river) or 
else by boat. The total journey from Chinde to Chikwawa takes from six days 
(when there is plenty of water in the river) to perhaps twelve or fifteen days (when 
the river is at its lowest). - 

4, On arriving at Chikwawa there is no delay; they are forwarded up by the 
Collector there to Blantyre in hammocks (locally called “ machilas”). This is about 
a seven or eight hours’ journey. 

5. On arriving at Blantyre they either find their instructions awaiting them 
there, or else proceed on (one day) to Zomba. As a rule, the average journey from 
Chinde to Zomba may take about ten or twelve days. 

6. In bringing out luggage from home great care should be taken not to have 
heavy and cumbersome loads, as everything has to he carried by natives from 
Chikwawa upwards. Boxes should not weigh more than 50 Ibs. if possible, Much 
heavier loads can be taken up, but always give trouble and cause delay. 

7. As space is limited on board the river steamers, sufficient clothing should be 
kept out in one light box to last for the whole journey up. 

8. On the journey up from Chinde to Chikwawa provisions are supplied by the 
steamers. ‘Uherefore, there is no need for passengers to bring these with them. 
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No. 146. 
Foreign Office to British South Africa Company. 


Sir, | Foreign Office, June 28, 1896. 

WITH reference to my letter of the 6th instant, in which allusion is made to the 
British South Africa Company’s police foree required for their territory north of the 
Zambezi, I am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to inform you that it has been 
decided, in communication with Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
that the force shall be under the superintendence of an officer appointed by the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and receiving directions from him. 

His Lordship is now considering the selection of an officer for the purpose. 

The chief duty of the force will be to carry out the provisions of paragraph 8 of 
the Agreement of 1894, to prevent complications with the adjoining Protectorate — 
and with the neighbouring territories under the influence of Germany, Portugal, and 
the Congo State, and to protect life and property and maintain order in the chartered 
territory. aa 

The raising, organization, and discipline of the force would devolve upon the 
Imperial officer, but I am to request that you will favour the Secretary of State with 
your views as to its character, numbers, and location, and as to the payment of the 
Commandant and the officers and men. 


Tam, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 
sche nee nr eli ea 
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No. 147. 
War Office to Foreign Office.—(Received June 25.) 
Sir, Pall Mall, S.W., June 24, 1896. 

I AM directed by the Secretary of State for War to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letters of the 2ist, 24th, and 30th April last and of the 8th instant, bringing to notice 
the services rendered by certain officers employed in Central Africa, and inquiring 
whether they are to be considered as mentioned in despatches. 

In reply, I am to acquaint you, for the information of the Seeretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, that two of the officers, Major F. C. Trollope, late Grenadier Guards, 
and Lieutenant E. G. Alston, late Coldstream Guards, having left the army, nothing 
can be done for them by this Department. 

Lieutenant (temporary Captain) the Honourable W. ©. Cavendish, Grenadier 
Guards, being brought to favourable notice in the correspondence presented to 
Parliament, is, according to the finding of the recent Inter-Department Committee, 
entitled to be considered as mentioned in despatches. 

The good services rendered by Brevet-Major G. G. Cunningham, Derbyshire 
Regiment, whilst in command of the troops in Uganda, are brought to notice in the 
report from Her Majesty’s Commissioner and Consul-General in that Protectorate, 
forwarded in your letter of the 30th April last, as well as in others, but none of these 
reports appear to have been published in any way. This appears to be also the case 
with the reports in which the services of Captain W. ©. Pulteney and Lieutenant 
C. F. 8. Vandeleur are referred to. 

The Inter-Departmental Committee considered it very desirable that despatches, 
mention in which would qualify for the Distinguished Service Order, &c., should be 
published in some official form ; and, if these reports were presented to Parliament, 
the officers mentioned would become eligible for rewards. At present, however, 
all that can be done is to note their valuable services in this Department. 

It is requested that further particulars may be furnished respecting Sergeant- 
Major P. Devoy, Commanding Gun Detachment, and Sergeant-Major Bandawe, Atonga 
Regulars, as it is not known here to what corps they formerly belonged. 


T have, &ce. 
(Signed) ARTHUR L. HALIBURTON. 
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No, 148. 
Foreign Office to Colonial Office. 


Sir, Foreign Office, June 26, 1896. 

WITH reference to my letter of the 11th instant, respecting the boundaries of 
the Barotse Kingdom, I am directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to transmit to you 
herewith copy of the reply of the British South Africa Company to the inquiry 
addressed to them,* and to request that you will state whether Mr. Secretary 
Chamberlain would be prepared to concur in the ng i answer. 


I am, &e. 
(Signed) H. PERCY ANDERSON. 





No, 149. 
Colonial Office to Foreign Office —(Received June 27.) 


Sir, Downing Street, June 26, 1896. 

I HAVE laid before Mr. Secre Chamberlain your letter of the 11th instant, 
requesting his views on a proposal e by the Portuguese Minister at this Court, 
that in the event of Major Goold Adams reporting against the acceptance by this 
country of the modus vivendi line as the western boundary of Barotseland, the matter 
should be at once referred to an Arbitrator, instead of a Joint Commission being 
appointed. 

* No. 140. 
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Mr. Chamberlain would suggest that no definite reply should be given to this 
suggestion at present. 

In the event of Major Goold Adams reporting in favour of the modus vivendi line 
(which, however, is perhaps not probable) it would be unnecessary to consider the 
matter further. In the more probable event of his reporting against that line, it would 
then be for Her Majesty’s Government to consider whether the information supplied 
in his Report, and that supplied by the Portuguese officer, would justify them in 
agreeing to an immediate reference of the question to arbitration, or whether it 
would be necessary to insist on the facts being investigated further by a Joint Com- 
mission so as to provide adequate materials on which the arbitrator would give his 
decision. 


I am, &c. 
(Signed) EDWARD FAIRFIELD. 





No. 150. 
Foreign Office to North Charterland Exploration Company. 


Sir, Foreign Office, June 30, 1896. 

IT AM directed by the Marquess of Salisbury to acknowledge receipt of your, 
letter of the 22nd instant in regard to the situation of the Company’s staff in Central 
Africa, and the necessity for the adoption of measures for its protection. 

T am to state, in reply, that his Lordship has written fully to the South Africa 
Company, with whom, as the Company administering the territory in which your 
operations are being conducted, the question of your protection primarily rests. Such 
suggestions as may be made by them in reed to the passage through the Central 
African Protectorate of arms considered suitable for self-defence will receive prompt 
attention, but it is essential that the requisition for them should come from the 
administering Company. 

Iam, &e. 
(Signed) H, PERCY ANDERSON. 


